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(Concluded ) 


It is neither wise nor charitable, to 
atlempt to eradicate for. political pur- 
poses, the governing principles which 
Nature has implanted in the human 
bosom; they may be sometimes con- 
trouled, or rather directed, to advantage ; 
they may be improved, and refined; 
but, very seldom indeed, cau they be 
altogether opposed, or contradicted, to 
the effect ef realizing superior benefits. 
Nature has rendered the individual the 
center of his own affections ; hence they 
diverge to his family, which become his 
second self; and his relations by con- 
sanguinity, follow, within proper de- 
grees, 

++ with all the various charities 
Of father, son, and brother 


It has been the misfortune of Politi- 
cians to overlook the more simple ope- 
rations of mind, and to substitute force 
of law as their motive power; whereas 
in truth, the operations they disregard, 
are infinitely lively, are permanent, are 
Vou Vil. No, 42. Lit. Pan, N. Ss. Mar, 1. 


PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 


LAWS. 


universal ; while the force they labour 
to promote is artificial; never fully un- 
derstood, and certainly, never fully amal- 
gamated with mental sensibilities. 

Who shares the fortunes of an indi- 
vidual, equally with those who are of 
his kin, the same flesh and blood with 
himself ?—to whom does he look for as- 
sistance, in case of difficulty ?—to whom 
does the public voice aseribe the daty of 
rendering that assistance ? and this on 
the broad principles of humanity, with- 
ont hesitation, without reluetanee or re- 
serve. On the other hand, to whom is 
it expected, that he should commmni- 
cate his good fortune ? to whom should 
he be bountiful, while he lives ? and in 
ease of his death, without immediate 
heirs, to whom does the publie - voice, 
the sympathy of universal feeling and 
convietion,—to say nothing of the law 
of the land,—consign his property, 
whatever be its amount ?—It is distribu- 
ted, divided among his nearest of kin, 
Nothing can be more equitable than the 
same principle of distribution of the 
onus of his afflictions, among those 
who are entitled to share in the ad- 
vantage of his wealth: but, the parish 
is not his next of kin; the parish shares 
not in his good fortune ; yet the parish 
shares in his ill fortune: the parish 
participates not in his wealth, but in 
his poverty the parish participates; the 
parish may be burthened, though it 
may not be benefitted. 
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Let us Jangh now, as much as we 
please, at the long, the endless pedi- 
grees of the Antient Britons, and ridi- 
cule the Ap-Ap-Ap of their ante-Ad- 
amitic genealogies: it becomes us to 
confess, at the same time, that the 
knowledge of consanguifity possesses 
an inherent efficacy, by which it has 
acted and still acts, as a powerful pre- 
servative, to deter individuals from dis- 
gracing their connexions by misconduct 
while it holds those connexions bound 
by the sentiment of honour, distinet from 
the weaker force of law, to succour their 
kinsman, fallen into unavoidable dis- 
tress ; so long as bis course of life has 
been irreproachable, and his endeavours 
perhaps, even laudable. 

The same sentiment, we are told, ex- 
influences the people of Scot- 
and; and is found to be extremely 
beneficial, to the individual, by retaining 
him among his own conuections, by 
continuing his seat iu the family ingle, 
and by affording opportunity for those 
thousand lesser offices of kindness, 
which altogether exceed calculation ; 
and which gild the evening of life 
with many a ray of most affectionate 
benevolence. Nor is the sentiment less 
felicitous to those who administer these 
consolations, and to the public. This 
kindness is more than twice blessed ; it 
trains up the youthful mind to an ex- 
ercise of piety that forms one of its 
most valaable characteristics : it contri- 
butes toward the forming of a popula- 
tion to which the public may look with 
confidence, not to say with pride; nor 
shall we pretend to determine how far 
such conduct, founded on such motives, 
may not hope for an evident reward 
from that benignant power, which, al- 
ways doing good itself is pleased with 
those who imitate it. 

Nothing of all this extends to the 
parish : the workhouse is not the home- 
stead cottage ; it affords no garden in 
which the mind may delight; jt places 
no seat at the door, whence decrepid 
age may behold the gambols of the 
young, or return the salates of the pas- 
sing acquaintance. In a Workhouse, 
all must be conducted with regularity ; 
or it cannot be conducted with propri- 
ety: The bell rings, and demands obe- 
dieuce ;—No indulgence can be granted 


to one, lest all should equally demand it ; 
and the rule once broken, svho does not 
know the consequence ? The tale must be 
broken off, unfinished, however interest- 
ing; and the question, though asked, 
cannot await its answer.—Such are the 
laws of the house. 

If the Parish Workhouse be unfa- 
vourable to the enjoyments of age, it 
is much more unfavourable to the inte- 
rests of Society, as connected with 
the character of the young. If it bursts 
asunder the bonds of affection, injuri- 
ously, when those bends have almost 
dove their duty, and are nearly worn 
out, it acts with much greater violence, 
and to a much more destructive effect, 
when it prevents those bonds from being 
perfected, from performing those duties 
to which nature appointed them, and for 
which they are eminently fitted. The 
rising youth is deprived of one of the 
strongest affections of the heart, by anact 
of political power: where is the wonder, 
that ne willingly foregoes affections less 
imperative, and the man who forgets he 
had parents should also forget he has a 
coantry ? 

To separate the children of the poor 
from their parents, is to inculeate in-- 
sensibility on the rising mind, is to 
deprive the affections of those strong re- 
membrances, which form the home of 
memory, and are never forgot where na- 
ture has her free course, during the 
longest life. For, as years roll on, the 
mind rests on past ideas, not of the 
father only, but of the grandfather, also, 
not of the mother only, but of the grand- 
mother, also; the silver locks: and the 
bald pate never slip out of recollection, 
while the incessant cares and the minor 
indulgences of the watchful second pa- 
rent, form a part of those enjoyments 
over which length of years has no power. 
But, in a large and mixed society of 
children this first implanted. principle 
of the soul ceases: gratitude to the pa- 
rental aathors of being has no place, can 
have no place; and if gratitude be sup- 
pressed, the chasm will be filled up by 
a vice, not by a virtue. 

Whoever proposes a remedy for the 
burthensome and almost intolerable evil 
of the poor-rates, will do well to make 
the most of those principles which being 
implanted by nature, should rather be 
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cultivated than eradicated ; those which 
distinguish human nature from the brutes 
around us; those which are given for 
wise purposes; and which when most 
effectually directed to answer those pur- 
poses, will most effectually promote the 
happiness of the individual and the real 
prosperity of the common weal. 

It follows, that a radical cure for the 
evil demands the wise management of a 
most benevolent heart, anda most mas- 
terly hand: it demands too au extensive 
acquaintance with the subject, as well 
practically as theoretically ; it demands 
an intimate acquaintance with the laws 
new existing and their operations, To 
tear away these laws by vivlence, will 
not meet the ease: they must be ren- 
dered antiquated by a better policy; 
they must be superseded, not by the 
force of mere authority, but by the 
much stronger force of conviction and 
opinion, When all parties have agreed 
that a superior plan is in operation, 
these inferior things will be thrown 
aside as worse than useless, 

But, it does not follow, that, because 
au entire and total change is at this mo- 
ment of dubious policy, that no amend- 
ments can be, or ought to be, introduced, 
Much may be done; without accomplish- 
ing all;—and we strongly infer, that 
whatever steps are taken at this mo- 
ment, they should be such as may ulti- 
mately be rendered useful to the main 
object. They may be introductory, or 
they may find their place collaterally. 
They may be more or less direct ; more 
or less open or covert; but they should 
be such as need not to be retraced, such 
as do not iuterfere with the more per- 
leet design to be established hereafter, 

The improvements recommended by 
the Comunttee are mostly in the me- 
chanism of the execution of the laws 
rather than in the conception of the 
general system ; and this, very properly, 
as they apologize for the incomplete 
nature of their Report, which they pre- 
sented in as forward a state as was io 
their power; but not entirely to their 
minds, As the Committee is now re- 
vived, it would be contrary to our sense 
of propriety to eularge ou what may 
result from their deliberations. It is 
proper, however, to notice, that one of 
their recommendations coincides per- 


fectly with maxims we have ventured to 
suggest ;—that ‘* justices should have 
the power of making orders of mainte- 
nance on near relations.” This power 
they now have, ‘* in sessions ;”” but, it 
is not so extensively understood, or used, 
as itmight be, under certain regulations ; 
and we should humbly propose, that, 
beside the right of appeal to the sessions, 
the party thus burdened should be at 
liberty to agree with the parish on 
terms, and to call on other collateral 
kinsmen for assistance, according to 
circumstances, «This would be returning 
to old principles; to which there seems 
to be some inclination in the Com- 
mittee, 

The Committee have expressed in 
strong terms (and the strongest cantot 
be too strong), the disadvantage, in fact, 
the impossibility of discharging the du- 
ties of overseer of the poor by officers 
annually appointed;—an assistant, re- 
movable by his superiors, should be 
allowed, who would thereby become gra 
dually acquainted with the read charac- 
ters of the neighbourhood, And here 
we take the liberty of saying, that con- 
siderable information might be derived 
from those numerous voluntary institu- 
tions, which do so much honour to our 
age and couutry—the hospitals, the dis- 
pensaries, the charities, whether schools 
or larger establishments ; and we lay a 
stress on those conducted by voluntary 
contributions, because we know, that 
where fixed institutions are in question, 
as by charter, by act of parliament, &e, 
the charge of degenerating into ‘a job,”’ 
is but too frequently made, and perhaps 
though not always, is too often justly 
deserved, It cannot be equally so, where 
dovations are voluntary ; for, if any sus- 
picion of the kind attaches, the donor 
withholds his contribution, and the in- 
stitution suffers, or ceases. These are 
provisions made for the poor; and it 
may be well worth while to become 
acquainted with the course pursued by 
the good sense of the British public, 
where not confined by law, but acting 
ex mero molu, 

There is also another source of infor. 
mation, which is not to be despised— 
that derivable from the conduct of the 
various religious sects and communities 
among us, It will be recollected, that 
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the first national attempt to provide for 
the poor was, by means of charity col- 
lected from worshipping congregations : 
the clergy were charged to exhort the 
parishioners to liberality. The same 
resource still maintains itself in Scot- 
land, and is found effectual there, in 
most places. It is found effectual also, 
under various forms, among those pro- 
fessing Christiaus who dissent from the 
Establishment ;— could not the Esta- 
blishment equally render the same pro- 
cedure generally effectual? It is more- 
over, adopted, by not a few of the 
humerous chapel-interests, which declare 
themselves to be under the Establish- 
ment; why, then, might it not be 
extended to a whole parish? We have 
heard Dissenters complain of being 
obliged to maintain the parochial poor, 
while they supported poor and poor- 
houses of their own, and actually kept 
off a number of applicants from the 
parish. We have known Dissenters 
insist on their right to send a number 
of poor to the parish, proportionate to 
their obligatory payments as inhabitants ; 
bat we have never known the principle 
acted on. Now, if the Quakers, the 
Presbyterians, &e. can maintain their 
own poor, (we presume, by voluntary 
contributions among themselves,) itmight 
be worth while to become acquainted 
with the management of these socie- 
ties. And, by the bye, the various 
sums which are thus disbursed by pri- 
vate charity, ought to be brought to 
account in the parochial estimate of the 
cost and expenses bestowed on the poor. 
The number of persons so maintained, 
or so relieved, must be great; and the 
disbursements they occasion cannnot be 
trivial, We have no means of forming 
a conjecture on the subject; but some 
of the more public institutions might 
possibly lead to interesting conclusions, 

There are also a few communities, 
as manufacturers, which bind themselves 
to the support of their own poor: some 
of these have, we believe, obtained acts 
of Parliament for their guidance ; others 
have enacted their own laws as distinct 
republics: what principles have they 
adopted? The Clubs, and other socie- 
ties of a Tike nature, are mostly sup- 
ported by the Poor themselves ; what 
do tue Poor themselves think equitable? 


Benefit Societies give occasion to the 
same question: and though we are not 
ignorant that many of these associations 
have been abused, and have been di- 
veried from their true and honest pur- 
pose, to support detrimental projects, 
yet their regulations, if not their very 
existence, shews what their membersdeem 
pre-requisites— indispensable qualifica- 
tions, previous to the reception of any 
benefit from the common fund. 

It surely cannot be said of persons, 
poor though they be, who have joined 
these societies, that they have aban- 
doned the independence of their cha- 
racter; if report say true, they foster 
nothing like the spirit of humility; they 
are not combinations actuated by too 
determinate submission. We might here 
advert also to the recent institutions of 
Savings’ Banks: much is to be hoped for 
from them, as means for the restoration 
of that self-exertion which has been 
deeply and generally lamented, as ready 
to disappear, if not as absolutely lost, 
among our poor, Let them have their 
fair trial; neither all their benefits nor 
all their disadvantages can be known as 
yet. The kind of resource they offer is 
much, but it is not every thing: it is 
laudable ; but the case requires the exer- 
tion of principles still more evidently 
arising from the sentiments and will .of 
the individual, 

From the first moment of our li- 
terary life, we have maintainéd the 
proposition, that the great source of 
national prosperity is public morals: 
and we now say, that so far as public 
morals are composed of the aggregate 
of private morals, too much attention 
cannot be given to the remuneration of 
personal diligence, industry, integrity, 
and good behavieur. To establish such 
rules,—as is too often done—by which 
the idle and the extravagant are made 
equal with the active and frugal, is to 
hold out a premium to vice, and to that 
very vice which ought by all possible 
means to be checked and suppressed. 

‘* Poverty is no vice,” said a certain 
French writer to a statesman of his 
own country: No;” replied the other, 
** bat it is something worse.”’ Poverty 
brought on by personal misconduct, is 
not the same thing as poverty occasioned 
by inevitable misfortune : we blame one 
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—we pity the other. Why should 
not public charity make the same 
distinction ? Why should it not con- 
tract its bounty in one case, and en- 
large it in the other? Why should 
not the public voice of the parish he 
called on to fix the scale on which cha- 
racter should be allowed to place an 
applicant? The man who will imme- 
diately spend at the alehouse all the 
money he receives from the liberality 
of the community, (the case is but too 
common) should be scouted by that 
community which he pillages ; and 
while, as poor Richard says, ‘ God helps 
those who help themselves,” such should 
find that the community helps them too, 
and treats them with a proper regard, 
not as criminal, though unfortunate, 
If we are not mistaken, this is one of 
the main springs which regulate bounty 
in certain connexions to which we have al- 
luded: no member who has disgraced him- 
self and bis community is held worthy of 
continuance, and of the privileges which 
accompany continuance ; the conse- 
quence is, a prevalent desire to avoid 
censure, as well from motives of pru- 
denee as of piety. 

If it were necessary on the part of 
paupers applying for relief, generally 
speaking, that certain housekeepers or 
others, well known as persons of charac- 
ter, should recommend the applicant, or 
should appear on his behalf, or should re- 
port his past conduct, or undertake for 
his future behaviour, in order to entitle 
him to be placed in a superior class, dis- 
tinguished by greater favour ; while the 
unknown, or the unworthy, were treated 
according to their deserts, it might be 
hoped, that, at least, some frauds now 
practised on the parish might be ren- 
dered abortive; the number of Irish 
vagrants, of which the reader has seen 
repeated complaints, would not find the 
adventure worth their while. If those 
were first relieved, who had laboured 
with or for certain principals, who would 
testify on their behalf, it would follow, 
that the idle and the profligate would 
find these resources too trifling, too pre- 
carious, to be depended on; and indus- 
try might appear the better occupation. 
In short, if character rather than ne- 
cessity, but not distinct from it, were 
made the test of bounty; and if the 


idea of demanding parish assistance as 

a right were exploded, there is no 

saying to what extent the public might 

be benefitted. To the man who had 

earned all he could, let the parish give a 

bonus, if he needs still more: to the 

man whe might earn but would not, re- 
primand and half a loaf of bread, is am- 
ple allowance, 

The Jabours of the committee, which 
have given occasion to these brief and 
incidental observations, are one of the 
consequences of that severe and extra- 
ordinary pressure which was felt by the 
whole nation, not long ago. It is, we 
hope and trust, past, and now to be 
numbered among historical events ; but, 
unquestionably, it has left feelings be- 
hind, which, if rightly directed, may 
contribute essentially to the welfare of 
the nation in future years, It may, 
perhaps, be said, at some not distant 
time, if the severity had been less it 
would not have engaged the general 
attention as it did; the remedies adopted 
would either not have been suggested, or 
would not have been noticed, or would 
not have been carried into execution, 
However painful, and however barden- 
some, the present affliction may be, 
there is no man who duly values the 
prosperity of this little island, but must 
rejoice in the hope, that an evil so 
flagrant will be met by efficacious re- 
medies ; and that posterity will enjoy 
the advantages consequent on the de- 
termination of the present period to exa- 
mine the affair on all sides, with the ut- 
most discretion and fortitude, and to use 
the most likely means, to produce a fa- 
vourable issue. We conclude with that 
part of the Committee’s Report which 
principally refers to improvements in 
management, 

The Select Committee, appointed to consider 
of the Poor Laws, and to report their Ob- 
servations thereupon from Time to Time 
to the House, have, pursuant to the Order 
of the House, considered the same accord- 
ingly, and agreed to the following 

REPORP. 

That such discrimination may be found 
practicable, your Committee cannot doubt, 
after the experience afforded by Scotland : 
The provisions of the law in England and 
Scotland were almost coeval with each 
other, and in principle nearly the same; 
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but the results are so different, that they 
must be ascribed chiefly to the different 
mode in which relief, from whatever fand 
it may have been provided, has been ad- 
ministere?, This has arisen, perhaps, in a 
considerable degree, from the diffi rent 
descriptions of persons in whom the raising, 
managing, and distributing the parochial 
funds ts respectively vested ; the heritors 
and kirk session (7. e. the land owners and 
ministers and elders of the cliurch) heing 
selected in the one case, the churehwar- 
dens, and four, three, or two, substantial 
householders (overseers) to be nominated 
yearly in the other. Instead, therefore, of 
having in this part of the kingdom persons 
the most educated, enlightened, and in- 
terested in the welfare of the parish, en- 
trusted with the administration of its 
affairs, we have, doubiless, a respectable, 
but less enlightened class of persons, ap- 
pointed annually for the purpose ; and, 
however fit for the duty annual officers of 
this description may have been in the reign 
of Elizabeth, it is obvious that the task 
which now devolves upon them is of snch 
disproportionate magnitude as to require 
qualifications to be found only in well- 
educated persons, and a degree of know- 
hedge an: experience which is incompatible 
with an annual appointment, together with 
a sacrifice of time which it is unreasonable 
to expect, when it is inconsistent with the 
attention due from such persons to their 
own affairs; and though your Committee 
feel that no enactments can secure a cor- 
rect judgment and discrimination in the 
execution of any law, yet they think it not 
difficult to correct so much of the evil as 
results from the office being annual, and 
its duties without remuneration. With 
this view, therefore, they think it expedient 
to enable every parish or township, main- 
taining its own poor, at any legal meet- 
ing called for that purpose, to appoint an 
officer or officers, with such Salary as 
they shall think fit, to assist the overseers 
in the execution of their duty, and that 
two or more parishes or townships might 
unite for the appointment of such officer, 
and apply such proportion of their respec- 
tive rates for the payment of his salary as 
shall be agreed upon between them. Such 
an officer properly selected and remunera- 
ted may be expeeted so to devote his time 
and attention to his duty, as to make him- 
self fully acquainted with the character 
and circumstances of each applicant. 

In recommending such an arrangement, 
your Committee proceed on grounds of 
experience rather than theory, the practice 
having been long beneficially adopted in 
many popolous parishes, either under a 
provision in Jocal Acts, or with the una- 


nimous consent of the parishioners. And 
it would be sufficient strongly to recom- 
mend such a practice, if it were not neces- 
sary to legalize the payment of the salary ; 
for, according to the present law, the ob- 
jection of an individual, however unrea- 
sonable, may contro!, in this respect, the 
wishes of the rest of the parish. . . . 

One of the cases in which such a dis- 
criminating power may be exercised with 
the greatest justice, occurs not unfrequently 
where the party is in present want, from 
having squandered away earnings that 
would have afforded ample means for the 
support of a family; in such instances, in 
conformity with this principle, it might be 
expedient that there should be a power to 
advance such sums as may be necessary for 
the immediate support of the family, by 
way of loan only, to be repaid by instal- 
ments, according to the discretion of the 
select vestry or magistrates ; such a prac- 
tice would at least be attended with the 
advantage of securing inquiry and diseri- 
mination. The application of the same 
principle to the wants of persons who are 
in the receipt of allowances from Chelsea 
and Greenwich Hospitals, leads the Com- 
mittce to think it expedient to recommend, 
that where any person entitled to a pen- 
sion, or other allowance, from Chelsca 
or Greenwich hospital, sball apply for 
parish relief, the parish officers may require 
and any magistrate may authorize and 
direct the assignment of such pension or 
allowance for the reimbursement of the 
parish, such assignment to be made in a 
short form to be prescribed, to he of one 
or more quarterly payments, as the magis- 
trate may think fit, regard being had to 
the amount of the relicf ordered. The 
parish-officers should be required to give 
immediate notice to the revenue-oflicer of 
the district, who is authorised to pay such 
pensions, and the patish-oflicers, or their 
successors, should be authorized to receive 
the payments when due, acsorcing to the 
tenor of the assignments, subject to ac- 
count with the pauper before a magis- 
WADE. 

The entire abrogation of the law of 
setilement has indeed been suggested, and 
the suggestion has generally been accom- 
panied with a proposal to maintain the 
poor from a national fund, in order to re- 
lieve particular places from the pressure 
which might in that case arise from an ac- 
cumulated number of paupers. But be- 
lieving, for reasons which have been stated 
in a former part of this Report, to which it 
more properly belongs, that transferring 
these fands fiom parishes to the govern- 
ment, would be on various grounds in the 
highest degree inexpedient, the Committee 
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cannot but feel, that as long as a provision 
for the poor is raised by compulsory paro- 
chial assessments, some means must con- 
tinue to exist of assigning them to their 
respective parochial limits ; and they are 
satisfied that something short of a total 
repeal of the law of settlement, yet going 
further than all the various minor altera- 
tions which have been suggested from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, would simplify 
the law so mucb, as to reduce the subject 
of litigation to avery few questions of fact, 
place the maintenance of those who want 
relief upon a far more just and equitable 
footing, and at the same time consalt in the 
greatest degree the comfort and happiness 
of the poor themselves. With these views 
your Commitiee recommend, that in future 
any person residing three years in a parish, 
without being absent more than — months 
in each year, and without being in any 
manner chargeable, should obtain a settle- 
ment in such parish; and to prevent as far 
as possible this fact hecoming the source 
of such litigation as frequently arises from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the most sim- 
ple facts, by the evidence of the paupers 
themselves, it might be permitted, that 
after such residence was completed, a de- 
position of the fact might be made by the 
party before two justices, after notice given 
to the overseers, Your Committee are per- 
suaded, that if service was to be required 
to Be combined with residence, it would 
not only render the provision complicate, 
but would prevent a settlement being ac- 
quired within either of the parishes in 
which the person serves or resides. And 
itis recommended, that no person, from a 
day to be named, shall acquire a setile- 
ment by renting a tenement, serving an 
office, hiring and service for a year, appren- 
liceship, or estate. With respect to such 
poor persons who, not being natives of 
England, may be without a settlement, the 
influx of them to particular places has 
been so great and oppressive, that the 
Committee think provision should be made 
for passing such persons, upon their appli- 
cation for parochial relief to the nearest 
ports, or places from which they may re- 
turn to their native country; but that any 
native of the British empire shall acquire 
a settlement in any parish in which he may 
have resited five years without being 
chargeable, 

It is not to be supposed, that such an 
abrogation in future of the 13 and 14 
Car. II. and all that bas been built upon 
that statute, can be wholly exempt from 
inconvenience; but the only objection that 
has appeared entitled to serious considera- 
tion, is founded on an apprehension, that 


ber of cottages: a consequence which 
would be undoubtedly much to be la- 
mented; but the inconvenience of driving 
labourers to a distance from the farms 
which they cultivate, would tend, it is 
hoped, to counteract the evil; for it is 
chiefly from motives of this sort that such 
tenements are in inany instances at present 
upheld. It will, however, be for the house 
to consider, whether the advantages re- 
sulting from such a change are not calca- 
lated to counterbalance this, which the 
Committee deem the only substantial ob- 
jection to the alteration; recollecting al- 
Ways, that inconveniences must be insepa- 
rable from such a compulsory provision for 
the poor, as exists in this part of the United 
Kingdom alone. 

Your Committee, however, may cite in 
support of their apinion, the authority of 
the accurate and judicious author of the 
History of the Poor Laws, who says, “ It 
must be owned, the statute of the 13th 
and 14th Ch. IL. hath exceeded, perhaps, 
the due bounds, If alterations should be 
thought requisite, it is submitted, whether 
it might not be reasonable to reduce the 
settlement to where it was before that sta- 
tute, to wit, to the place of birth, or of 
inhahitaney, for one or more years; for so 
long as this was the plain simple settle- 
ment, there were very few disputes in the 
courts of law about settlements. It was 
tke easy method of obtaining a settlement 
by a residency of 40 days that brought 
parishes into a state of war against the 
poor and against one another, and caused 
the subsequent restrictive statutes to be 
made; all which would fall of course, by 
reducing the settlement to its ancient (and 
indeed most natural) standard.” 

To state the advantages attending the 
alteration fairly, it is mecessary to direct 
the attention of the house to the sort of 
questions which arise out of each of the 
heads of settlement proposed to be ab- 
rogated. 

In the case, for instance, of a settlement 

being supposed to be acquired by renting 
a tenement of the annual value of 102. the 
question in dispute generally respects the 
value, If it maybe really not far from that 
sum, and the family of the pauper be nu- 
merous, the interests of the contending 
paiishes, supported by the conflicting opt- 
nion of their respective surveyors, Jeads 
to the utmost expense, and extremity of 
litigation. 
But this question of fact has not been 
the only subject of dispute. The kind of 
tenement, and the nature of the tenure, 
will be found by areference to the Reports 
of the King’s Bench, to have given nse te 
the most dillicult and numerous questions 


it might tend to the reduction of the num- 
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the same reference will afford a still greater 
variety of intricate questions, and of con- 
flicting decisions, respecting hiring and 
service ; as to who may be hired as ser- 
yants, what the contract of hiring, whether 
general, special, customary, retrospective, 
conditional, personal; hiring, service in 
different places, with different masters, of 
marriage during the service, and absence 
from service. 

The settlement by serving an apprentice- 
ship has also its varions decisions, arising 
out of the nature of the binding, the time 
of service, the place of the service, the 
discharging the indentures, and the service 
with different masters, the execution of 
indentures, and stamps. “The last head of 
Settlement by Estate, itis obvious, besides 
the question of value, which, in case of 
purchase, must amount bond fide to 30/ in- 
volves necessarily some of the most intricate 
questions respecting real property and tes- 
tamentary bequests and devises. ‘The Com- 
mittee are persuaded they need do no more 
than referto these several heads of litigation 
to show its extent ; and that minor altera- 
tions in any of these, while cach head of 
settlement is retained, would only lead to 
new questions. It has, for instance, been 


suggested, that the rent of the tenement 
should be substituted for its value; but 
the question weul! then be shifted, and 
every agreement for arent above or a little 
below 10/. would be impugned as collusive. 


Raising the som fromi0 to 20/. has also been 
suggested, and would have its advantages 
by diminishing litigation ; but it would, at 
the sane time, increase the diflicully of 
changing the settlement. end consequently 
of permitting skill and labour to find their 
best market. It has been proposed also 
to the Committee from various quarters, 
that under the head of Hiring and Service, 
a contract of hiring should be dispensed 
with, aud service for a year confer a settle- 
ment. But your Committee fear, that the 
same means whieh are now successfully 
adopted to prevent ascttlement from being 
obtained under this head would, in that 
case, Operate more prejudicially to the la- 
bourer, by preventing his remaining a year 
in one place; at present he ean do so, 
under successive birings, for a shorter 
period. If these apprehensions are well 
founded, the change would be most preju- 
dicial to him, and so impolitie in its effects 
as to counteract any’advantage which could 
be derived from such diminution of litiga- 
tion. These are, among the reasons for 
which the Committee suppose that no al- 
teration, short of that which they ventare 
to propose, would have the effeet of re- 
moving the evil of litigation incident to the 
prcsent law of settlement, Butit is to the 
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labouring class of the community that theY 
conceive this great alteration would be 
most beneficial. Lt would ensure their being 
maintained, where they had maintamed 
themselves, where they would be more 
likely, if meritorious persons, to experience 
in case of need, the kindness of real bene- 
volence. It is hoped also, that it might 
operate as an inducement to active and 
faithful service, on the one band, and, on 
the other, to prevent such service being 
interrupted by an interested consideration 
for parochial funds. And they propose 
this alteration with the more confidence, 
because they thereby recommend the re- 
storation of that law, which was coeval 
with parochial contributions, whethey vo- 
luntary or compulsory ; and because it is 
still the existing law in that part of the 
United kingdom, Scotland, where the local 
management, and maintenance of the poor 
has been best conducted. 

‘There are some other suggestions of in- 
ferior importance, which have not found a 
place in the foregoing part of the Re- 
port, to which your Committee would 
refer before they conclude their observa- 
lions. 

It appears desirable, that justices out of 
sessions should have the power, which they 
can now only execute in Sessions, of 
making orders of maintenance on near re- 
lations. 

Your Committee, moreover, think, that 
the vexation and expeuse of removals 
might, in some instanecs, be saved, by an 
arrangement for postponing the execution 
of the order, till after a final decision in 
ease of appeal. 

It is also suggested, that the power given 
by ihe Mutiny Act (vide 56 Geo, IEE. ¢. 10, 
sect. 70,) ‘to any justice of the peace, 
where any soldier shall be quartered; in 
case such soldier have either wife, child, 
or cluldren, to examine such soldier as to 
the place of his last legal settlement ; and 
which requires him to give an attested 
copy to such soldier of any affidavit made 
by him in this respect, in order to be pro- 
duced when required ; and which provides 
that such attested copy shall be at any time 
admitted in evidence, as to sach last legal 
settlement,” be extended to any person 
confined in any gaol or place of sate cus- 
tody in Great Britain, provided that such 
copy of the examination shall not be ad- 
mitted in evidence after the discharge of 
such prisoner. 

By the Act 22 Geo. TIL. ¢, 82, it is pro- 
vided, that when any application shall be 
made to a justice of the peace for reliet, 
such justice shall not sammonthe guardian 
unless application shall have been first 
made by the applicant to the guardian, 
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and if he refuses redress to the visitor.— 
In incorporated parishes, the visitor is fre- 
quently from 10 to 15 miles distant from 
the residence of the pauper, and frequently 
absent from home. Some alleration in the 
law appears necessary to obviate this in- 
convenience. 


Abstract of Money raised for Poor Rates. 
1815.. Total raised. Total expended, 

£ a. d. 

England. . 6789642 11 42 4858160 17 3 
Wales.... 279856 10 8} 213867 17 9 


Total..7068999 2 11 5072028 15 0 
J. H, Addington, 


Under Secretary of 
State. 


Home Officé, June 20th, 
13]7. 

Abstract of Removals, Orders, Appeals, &e. 
Number of Appeals against or- ? 
ders of Removal 
Entered and Adjourned 1624 
1272 
Confirmed 872 
Dismissed 415 
Respited, Discharged, Withdrawn, ? 896 
Reversed, & not proceeded in. § 


A Summary View of the Report and 
Evidence, relative to the Poor Laws, pub- 
lished by order of the House of Com- 
mons. By S. W. Nieoll. 8vo. pp. 111, 
York, printed. Darton, London. 1818. 
There are subjects connected with 

Foreign Politics, on which we do not 

think every man who presumes to deli- 

ver his judgment is qualified to speak ; 
but, on practical questions of Domestic 
polity, we receive with pleasure the ob- 
servations of individuals, because it 
often happens that very essential re- 
marks are made by one person, which 
have been too slightly attended to, if at 
all, by others. In a multitude of Coun- 
sellors there is safety, says Solomon; 
but, usually there is something more 
than meve Safety, in the multitude of 

British Counsellors. 

Mr. Nicoll presents an abstract of 
the Report, under various particulars ; 
to which he adds remarks, calculated to 
abate the displeasure of the public 
against the present system of Poor Laws ; 
aud rather to promote their improve- 
ment, than their entire abrogation. 

We are well aware, that much addi- 
tioual information is necessary, for pur- 
poses of comparison. Suppose for in- 
stance, the exports of Britain in 1776, 
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were 14 millions sterling, and the 
money spent on the poor were upwards 
of one million and a half (say 1-10th) : 
—the exports in 1813 were 60 millions ; 
the money spent on the poor was about 
5 millions (under 1-10th). It might, 
from this hint, be at least, proper, to 
enquire, whether there be any traceable 
ratio between these returns, taking the 
average of a number of years. ‘The 
price of wages, the price of corn, the 
value of money, and many other con- 
siderations of domestic policy, must be 
included among such comparisons. 

Mr. Nicoll thinks ‘ private Charity 
was much more extensive to the poor, 
fifty years ago, than it is at present;’’ 
we beg leave to differ from him. He 
thinks the poor are better fed, lodged, 
and clothed, than formerly : we believe 
they are; but how much of this arises 
from the poor-laws is another question. 
He thinks if children were taken wholly 
from their parents into any public in- 


| stitution, the undeserving would obtain 


by clamour, a privilege intended for the 
indnstrious, only: it would be ‘‘a sti- 
mulus to fraud, idleness and falsehood, 
scarcely to be withstood.” 

The following note contains an ae- 
count of a mode of obtaining relief, by 
the Poor, that is not altogether unlike a 
hint dropped in the foregoing Article. 


A Friend had written in the margin of 
this part of the manuscript, ‘‘Glasgow, Pais- 
ley,” I had anticipated the remark, and have 
obtained most satisfactory intelligence respect- 
ing the Poor of these places; but as both are 
managed in the same manner, I will state the 
case of Glasgow only. The person who is in 
distress applies to the Parish Session, consist- 
ing of the Minister and Elders. If they find, 
on examination, relief to be requisite, they 
give a temporary supply and refer the case to 
the General Sessions, of allthe Parishes of the 
Town. If no objection is there made, the 
applicant receives from 2s to 5s. per month. 
If this allowance is insufficient, a Report is 
made to the weekly Committee of the Town’s 
Hospital; if admitted there, the pauper is 
struck off the Session’s, and put on the Hos- 
pital fund. A three years’ domicile, seems to 
confer that settlement which gives a right to 
this relief. The funds are supplied by col- 
lections at the doors of churches ; by contri- 
bution from different corporations ; and from a 
Poor-rate. In the year ending August 1804, 
the assessment or rate was 43501; August 
1815 to August 1816, 90631. 9s. 11d. ; the last 
assessment was 12,0001. In the last year, in 
addition, a subscription of 12,0001. was raised, 
of which half only was spent. 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa; by the late John 
Leyden, M. D. enlarged and completed 
to the present time, with illustrations of 
its Geography and Natural History, as 
well as of the Moral and Social Condi- 
tion of its Inhabitants. By Hugh Mur- 
ray, Esq. F.R. 5. E. 8vo, 2 vols. with 
Maps, 11. 7s. Edinburgh, 1817. Long- 
man, and Co. London. 


Tue progress of discovery in Africa 
has long been an object of peculiar in- 
terest; and, since the brilliant discove- 
ries made by Captain Cook and suc- 
ceeding voyagers, have made known the 
multitudes of islands with which the 
Southern and Pacific Oceans are studded, 
the attention of men of science, has na- 
turally been directed to Africa. This 
immense continent contains in its bosom 
a number of extensive, populous, and 
even civilized kingdoms, all/of them 
imperfectly known, and of some of 
which even the names have not yet 
reached Europeans. The spirit of in- 
quiry, thus excited concerning this quar- 
ter of the globe, led to the formation, 
in London, of the association for pro- 
moting the discovery of the Interior 
Parts of Africa. In unison with their 
views, the late accomplished Dr, Leyden 
was led to undertake the historical and 
philosophical sketch of the discoveries 
and settlements of European nations in 
Northern and Western Africa, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, which 
forms the basis of the present publica- 
tion, Having taken Raynal for his mo- 
del, and possessing singular qualifica- 
tions for such an undertaking, Dr. L. 
directed all the energies of his capacious 
mind to it. His book, when published, 
was found to correspoud to the efforts of 
genius and industry with which it had 
been composed : it soon obtained a wide 
circulation, not only in this country, but 
also over the continent, It was trans- 
lated into German, and is enumerated 
by Professor Eichhorn among the most 
valuable materials for the African part 
of his learned work, entitled ‘ History 
of the last Three Centuries.” Valuable 
as this compendium was, it was by no 
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means so perfect as the ardent mind of 
its author designed it should be; and 
Dr. Leyden, aware of its deficiencies, 
had actually undertaken a new edition 
of his Historical Sketch, on a more en- 
larged scale, embracing the whole con- 
tinent of Africa, A small part, it ap- 


pears, was actually written, and is en- 
grafted by Mr. Murray in his volumes ; 
but Dr. L.’s departure for India, and 
his subsequent premature death, unfor- 
tunately prevented its accomplishment. 


In undertaking the completion of Dr, 
Leyden’s plan, Mr. Murray has not only 
included the whole of Africa, but has 
endeavoured to trace the progress of 
discovery from the earliest ages,—a task 
indeed, of no small difficulty, but which 
has been most ably executed. Origi- 
nally our author designed to preserve 
Dr. Leydeo’s portion of the narrative, 
distinct from his own additions ; but al- 
timately found it necessary to take down 
the parts of Dr, Leyden’s performance, 
and to arrange them anew, on the more 
comprehensive plan which he has 
adopted. In this Mr. Murray has shewn 
great judgment, and in a note he has 
subjoined a list, which will enable the 
reader at once to trace the parts of the 
work for which he is indebted to Dr. L, 

After two introductory chapters, which 
present an able sketch of the progress 
of discovery, from the earliest ages to 
the commencement of maritime enter- 
prize in mederu Europe, Mr. Murray 
divides his work into three books, The 
tirst book treats on the progress of mo- 
discovery in the interior of Africa; 
which, being a subject of peculiar in- 
terest, occupies the whole of the first 
volume, This portion includes the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese, and their 
travels in Congo; the discoveries made 
by the French; the early discoveries of 
the English travellers in the Saara, or 
Great Desert; the institution and pro- 
ceedings of the African Association for 
promoting the discovery of the interior 
fof Africa; and well-digested abstracts 
of Mr. Park’s two journeys, of Mr. 
Browne’s Travels in Dar-Fur, of Adams’s 
and Riley’s Narratives of their respec- 
tive shipwrecks, captures and residences 
in Tombuctoo, As the last mentioned 
works have been noticed in our journal, 
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at the times they severally appeared, we 
shall at present confine our attention to 
some particulars respecting the earlier 
discoveies of the Portuguese, which, 
being drawn from sources not generally 
accessible, we apprehend, will prove 
most gratifying to our readers. 

The spirit of discovery and of mari- 
time enterprize, which had lain dor- 
mant in Europe during the long series 
of the middle ages, burst forth in the 
fifteenth century with an energy almost 
unparalleled. And itis not a little re- 
markable that among all the states of 
Europe, the lead should have been takeu 
by Portugal, a power which did not 
seem destined to act any great part on 
the theatre of the world. The progress 
and successive discoveries of the Portu- 
guese along the coast of Africa, are 
known to most readers through Dr. Ro- 
bertson’s interesting narrative prefixed 
to his History of America; but few are 
aware of their vast exertions to pene- 
trate into the interior of Africa, which 
were attended with such success, that 
they reached further in every direction 
than has been attained by any modern 
travellers, except Messrs. Park and 
Browne. 


The encouragement afforded by the royal 
family, and the general excitement through- 
out the nation, gave a sufficient impulse 
to the career into which the Portuguese 
nation had entered. Yet, into the most 
splendid of human enterprises, there usn- 
ally enters some odd and capricious mix- 
ture. The glory of the Portuguese name, 
the discovery of new worlds, even the 
opening of the sources of golden wealth, 
were all considered as subordinate to the 
higher aim of discovering the abode of a 
person, who was known in Europe under 
the uncouth appellation of Prester John. 
The origin of this mysterious vame, which 
formed the guiding star to the Portuguese 
in their career of discovery, is somewhat 
difficult to trace. It attached itself origi- 
ginally to the centre of Asia, where it was 
reported by the early travellers, particu- 
Jarly by Rubraquis, that a Christian mo- 
narch of that name actually resided. The 
report probably arose from a confused ru- 
mour of the Grand Lama, or priest-sove- 
reign of Thibet. The search accordingly, 
in that direction, proved altogether fruit- 
Jess. At length it was rumoured very con- 
fidently, that, on the eastern coast of Af- 
rica, there did exist a Christian sovereign, 


whose dominions stretched far into the 
interior. Thenceforth it appeared no lon- 
ger doubtful, that this was the real Prester 
John, and that the search had hitherto 
been made in a wrong direction. The 
maps of Ptolemy, then the sole guide of 
geographical enquirers, were spread out ; 
and, ov viewing in them the general aspect 
of the continent, it was inferred, incor- 
rectly indeed, yet not unplausibly, that an 
empire, Which stretched so far inward from 
the eastern coast, must approximate to the 
western; and that, by penetrating deep on 
that side, they could scarcely fail at length 
to reach its frontier. For this reason, 
whenever an expedition was sent out to 
any partof the coast, the first instruction 
given was, to inquire diligently if the in- 
habitauts knew any thing of the mouarch 
in question. Every opportunity was also 
to be embraced, of penetrating into the 
interior; and, on hesring the name of any 
sovereign, an embassy was to be sent to 
ascertain, if he either was Prester John, 
or could throw any light as to where that 
personage might be found. 

In quest of this imaginary sovereign, 
the Portuguese penetrated to a consider- 
able distance into the interior, and 
formed settlements on the banks of the 
rivers Senegal and Gambia. A variety 
of political and other circumstances 
combined to favour their progress ; and 
ultimate success would, in all probabi- 
lity, have crowned their enterprize, if 
the missionaries, who were selected 
from the most rigid order of monastics, 
sanctioned by the church of Rome, had 
not frustrated every attempt at further 
discovery. Although the negroes, in 
various districts, came in crowds to be 
baptized, aud generally received the in- 
structions of the good fathers with snf- 
ficient willingness, yet they were not 
equally disposed to give up many of 
their national usages, and especially pc- 
lygainy ; and on these occasions, the 
superstitious notions of the monks did 
not always tend to conciliate the good 
will of their new converts. Of their 
bigotry, Mr. Murray has given several 
curious examples; but we have only 
room for the following :— 

In the year 1655, two missionaries 
were sent from the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Massignano, or Massangano, to 
convert the inhabitants of Maopongo, 
a singular rocky district in the upper 
part of Congo. 
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The people, as usual, came in crowds to 
be baptized, and a great part of the nation 
was soon outwardly Christian. Themis- 
sionaries, however, when, they came to 
touch on their private life, and to insist on 
the reduction of their domestic establish- 
ments, encountered the usual obstacles, 
They found, in particular, that the favour 
of the monarch was thus entirely forfeited, 
That prince reproached them with dis- 
turbing the peace of the state, by intro- 
ducing innovations, of which no one had 
ever before had the remotest idea. He 
added, that the harshness of their deport- 
ment was such, as rather tended to frighten 
the people from the profession of Chvis- 
tianity, than to allure them to embrace it. 
The fathers treat this last charge as the 
clearest proof of inveterate maliguity ; yet 
some circumstances, of which they them- 
selves boast, may excite doubts in the mind 
ef the reader, whether the strictures of 
the monarch were so wholly unfounded 
Meeting with one of the queens, who, with 
& humerous train, was giving the air to an 
idol, and singing its praise, the missionary 
stopped her, and began a long discourse, 
to shew the vanity of this worship. See- 
ing, however, that his arguments were of 
no avail, he determined to employ a sharper 
instrument—the whip. Such was the awe 
of the missionaries, that not one of the 
attendants attempted to defend their mis- 
tress in this extremity. The father, there- 
fore immediately directed his two attendants 
to begin the work of flagetlation. In pro- 
portion as the blows descended on the sa- 
cred person of her majesty, her under- 
standing, he says, was gradually opened ; 
so that, when a due uumber had been 
applied, she declared herself wholly unable 
to withstand such sensible proofs of the 
excellence of their doctrine. The fair con- 
vert, however, is not said to have expresse: 
gratitude for this mode of delivering her 
from the errors of paganism; nor would it 
appear, as if she reported the occurrence 
very favourably to the King. That mo- 
narch shewed, ever after, the most marked 
coldness to the missionaries, and was evi- 
dently deterred, only by the dread of the 
Portuguese power, from banishing them 
instantly out of his dominions, The only 
thing which they could now do, was to 
steal secretly into the idols’ temples, and 
set them on fire. By this proceeding, they 
exposed themselves to imminent hazard of 
their lives, aud incurred the furious dis- 
pleasure of the king. The ladies of the 
court, too, who did not approve the mode 
of conversion which had been adopted in 
their case, resolved to avenge the cause of 
their sex. For this purpose, they chose 
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the opposite bank of a rivulet Which flowed 


before the garden of the missionaries as 
their place of bathing, where they exhi- 
bited themselves during the whole day, 
often in very indecent attitudes. The 
afflicted fathers laid their distress before 
the king, but soon found the evil doubled 
by this proof of the effect which it had 
produced. They had, at last, no remedy 
but to build a high wall in front of their 
garden, 

The next affair had a more satisfactory 
termination, One of the fathers happening 
to go into a smith’s shop, entered into 
religious conversation, and endeavoured to 
inculcate the truth, that there was only one 
God The smith, smiling, observed that 
he was mistaken,—there was another; and 
in reply to the eager inquiry which this 
statement excited, added, that this other 
was himself. On investigation, it accord- 
ing proved, that he had a numerous train 
of adorers, who maintained, that the ad- 
mirable works which came from his hand, 
could be produced only by supernatural 
power. ‘The fathers instantly dragged this 
new divinity before the tribunal of the 
king. That prince, who bad himself some 
pretensions to deity, did not choose to have 
a rival among his own subjects. He de- 
livered, therefore, the smith-god into the 
hands of the missionaries, to be reduced to 
a mortal, in any manner which they might 
deem expedient. Finding argumeut vain, 
they had speedy recourse to their udtame 
ratio—the whip. All the votaries of Val- 
can fled, when they saw their master re- 
duced to such an extremity. [le himself, 
however, continued to assert bis dignity, 
till the blood began tostream from his back 
aud shoulders, wheu he feelingly admitted 
that there was ove God only, and that one 
not himself. In order to impress this im- 
portant truth more deeply on his mind, the 
missionaries continued the “ salutary fla- 
gellation” for some tine longer, when they 
at length dismissed him. 

The missionaries finding now, that they 
had lost all credit and favour, both with 
court and people, judged it advisable to 
return to Massiguano. 


However successful these missionaries 
were in their labours, they were fre- 
quently exposed to very considerable 


privations and personal sufferings. We 
extract the following from Mr, Murray’s 
very amusing account of the labours of 
the missionary Carli, who was sent to 
Congo in 1666, The chief circumstance 
by which the worthy fathers’ journey 
was diversified, appears to have been 
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the peril and alarm from the approach 
of wild beast. 


Our author felt no small trepidation, 
when, lying asleep in his hammock, in one 
of the Jibattes, he heard, on the other side 
of the hedge, three great lions, “ roaring 
that they made the earth shake.” Happily 
the hedge proved too high for them; and 
Carli, in the moruing, finding that his 
companion’s rest had been undisturbed, 
warmly congratulated him ou his escape, 
since otherwise, “ he might have gone to 
heaven, without knowing which way.” 
Soon after, as they were travelling, a still 
more serious alarm arose. <A conflagration 
kindled at some distance, drove towards 
them all the wild beasts of the district. 
The negroes immediately sprung to the 
tops of trees; and the worthy fathers, 
little accustomed to such feats of agility, 
were with difficulty dragged up by ropes. 
There was no time to be Jost; for sucha 
host immediately arrived, that the whole 
party “ would scarcely have been one good 
meal for them.” He enumerates tigers, 
lions, wolves, pocasses, and rhinoceroses, 
These all looked up, and eyed them very 
earnestly; but the fire behind, and the 
arrows which the negroes shot down upon 
them, speedily induced them to forbear any 
further pause. 


After residing in Congo a short time, 
Carli 
Begau to feel his health impaired by the 
influence of the climate. This would have 
affected him less, had it not been for,some 
local annoyances to which he was exposed. 
The wall of his apartment being of fat ill- 
cemented clay, nourished a colony of very 
large rats. ‘These treated him with no ce- 
remony, and established indeed a sort of 
highway across his person, on which se- 
vere and frequent bites were consequently 
inflicted. The bed was moved to every 
corner of the room; but “ these cursed 
creatures always found him out.” His next 
plan was to cause all his negroes to lie 
round the bed on mats, like a species of 
body guards. The rats, however, found 
their way over every impediment; and, as 
each of the negroes bad “ some wild and 
disagreeable smell,” their presence formed 
a serious aggravation to the evil. Under 
this complication of distress, he determined 
at length to lay the whole case before the 
Grand Duke. That prince presented him 
with a monkey, which wasstrongly scented 
with musk, and which was found sufficient 
to deliver him from all his evils. Its rapid 
movements deterred the rats from approach- 


ing; while the efiluvia of the musk cor- 


rected the unsavoury odours which issued 
from his sleeping companions. After being 
freed from all these annoyances, however, 
he had nearly been overtaken by another 
still more serious. One night as he lay fast 
asleep, the negroes waked him by the ex- 
clamation of ** out, out!” and, as he was 
unable to move, they laid hold of him, for 
the purpose of dragging him away. The 
father imploring to know the motive of 
such usage, they could only cry “the ants, 
the ants.” In fact, on looking downwards, 
he perceived his legs covered with those 
insects, who were making rapid progress 
towards his trunk; and before he had 
passed the threshold, the floor was overlaid 
with them to the depth of half a foot. The 
missionary was deposited in the garden, 
till a quantity of straw, being collected and 
set on fire, either consumed or drove away 
these formidable invaders. Carli then re- 
turned to bed; but the ants had left such a 
stench, as the most diligent use of the 
moukey was scarcely sufficient to counter- 
act. He was assured, however, that, but 
for this abrupt removal, he would infalli- 
bly have been eaten up; and that cows 
were often found in the morning with 
nothing left but the bones, all the rest 
having been consumed by those insects, 
“ God be praised,” says he, therefore, 
“that my body was not devoured by them 
alive.”* 

After encountering various perils by 
sea, the worthy father safely reached 
the coast of Brazil. 

The second volume of Mr. Marray’s 
work comprizes the second and third 
books. The former exhibits the disco- 
veries in the maritime countries, begin- 
ning with Abyssinia, the chief native 
power, and thence making the circuit of 
Africa. In this part, we have been 
much pleased with his abstract of the 
voyages of the Portnguese, who, in the 
person of Prete Janni, the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, discovered the long-sought 
Prester John, A Portuguese mission was 
of course established, but ultimately ter- 
minated in the expulsion of the Portu- 


* The ants by which our traveller was so 
greviously annoyed, are undoubtedly the insect 
properly called Termites, which abound pre- 
digiously over all Western Africa. Golberry 
says, they might be called its scourge, if their 
extraordinary power of devastation were not 
employed in consuming substances that would 
otherwise prove noxious. He gonfirms the 
fact, that large animals, even elephants, if 
wounded, and unable to move, are oftea en- 
tirely eaten up in a very short time. 
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guese and their missionaries from that 
empire. The travels of father Lobo, 
Bruce, and Salt, are next considered ; 
and Mr. Bruce’s veracity, in all mate- 
rial points, is fully established by our 
author. The descriptions of Egypt and 
of the western coast are from the pen of 
Dr. Leyden, and exhibit a masterly but 
condensed view of all the information 
which can be collected from the writings 
of successive travellers. From this part 
of the work, we extract the following 
passages, not merely as a specimen of 
Dr. L.’s performance, but also because 
it will enable us to present to our rea- 
ders some account of Mr. Legh’s adven- 
turous travels in Upper Egypt and Nubia; 
which from a variety of circumstances, 
we have not hitherto had an opportunity 
of noticing. 


That spirit of enterprise, by which Eng- 
lish travellers have of late been so remark- 
ably distinguished, has extended itself to 
the course of the Nile above Egypt; a tract 
which has been proved to exhibit a conti- 
nuation of that series of wonders, which 
mark every part of its progress from Cairo 
to Phile. Of this spirit of inquiry, the 
only detailed result which has yet been 
Jaid before the public, consists in the recent 
narrative of Mr. Legh. We shall take it 
up at the cataracts above Syene. Mr. 
Legh confirms the report of ali modern 
travellers, that these cataracts present no- 
thing of the grandeur which some passages 
in the ancient writers would lead us to 
expect. It may perhaps be a question, 
whether these writers did not confound 
this with the yet unexplored cataract of 
Genadil? Those of Syene are formed 
merely by the river forcing its way in a 
contracted channel among rocks of granite, 
orrathersyenite, which form severa! ledges 
across it; but boys, for a trifle, will swim 
overthem. The aspect of the scene, how- 
ever, is very imposing. “ The wild disor- 
der of the granite rocks, which present 
every variety of grotesque shape, the ab- 
sence of all cultivation, the murmur of the 
water, and the savage aud desolate charac- 
ter of the whole scene, form a picture 
which exceeds all power of description.” 
On passing this cataract, the aspect of the 
country is entirely changed. The valley 
of Upper Egypt, which had not before 
extended above a few miles in breadth, is 
entirely closed in, and the mountains 
scarcely leave a few patches, on which 
dates can be planted. The varied popula- 
tion of Egypt disappears, and is surplanted 
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by a native race called Barabras, the same 
which, on Atlas, are called Brebers or 
Berebbers, for the tribe of Nuba, who have 
given uame to this portion of Africa, are 
situated much farther up, and to the west 
of Abyssinia. The Barabras are described 
as rigid Mahometans, yct a harmless, frank, 
and honest people. At Siala, Mr. Legh 
met a chief, called the Douab Cachetf, 
from whom he met a hospitable reception, 
and ready permission to proceed up the 
river Passing Deghimeer and El Umba- 
rakat, at which last place there are consi- 
derable ruins, the travellers arrived at 
Kalaptsh, situated three miles above an 
island of the same uame, and which pre- 
sented a magnificent temple, though iu a 
state of great dilapidation. Soon after, 
they came to a still more remarkable object, 
the excavated temple at Guerfeh Hassan, 
which appeared to Mr. Legh superior to 
every thing else he had seen both above 
and below Syene, The outer court is 
sixty-four feet in length, and thirty-six in 
breadth. ‘The iuterior consists of three 
chambers; the largest of which is forty-six 
and a half feet in length, thirty-five wide, 
and twenty-two in height. The entrance 
into the chamber is formed by three im- 
mense columns, to which are attached 
double the number of colossal statues, each 
eighteen and a half feet in height. The 
whole is cut out of the living rock, and 
forms certainly a work of immense labour, 
though, in comparing it to the general 
scale of Egyptian architecture, the praises 
of Mr Legh may appear somewhat extra- 
vayant, These excavations bear such a 
reseniblance tothe Lndian ones of Elephanta 
and Ellora, as may indicate an early com- 
munication between the two nations: un- 
less we suppose, that the same state of 
government and society might in both cases 
produce similar effects. 

At Dakki, nine miles above Guerfeh 
Hassan, was found a temple, in very fine 
preservation. The height of the propylon 
is fifty feet ; the front ninety, and the depth 
at the base eighteeu feet. The temple 
itself, sixty-six feet distant from the propy- 


Jon, is eighty-four feet in length, thirty in 


breadth, and twenty-four in height. The 
hieroglyphics are almost quite entire, and 
many Greek inscriptions are cut on the 
propylon. The next remarkable temple is 
that at Sibhoi, which presented a specimen 
of pure Egyptian architecture. It appears, 
however, to be of an earlier date, and built 
in a ruder style, than those below the ca- 
taracts; but it is much better preserved. 
This is imputed to the mild and equable 
climate. ‘The only source of destruction 
to which it is exposed, consists in the ac- 
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cumulation of sand which is wafted by 
the winds of the desert, and which seems 
gradually encroaching on all the cultivated 
districts in this part of Africa. 

On the uinth day after leaving Syene, 
Mr. Legh arrived at Dehr, the residence 
of Hassan Cacheff, the sovereign of this 
district. The Cachetf, a tall handsome 
young man, was half drunk when they 
were introduced. He asked them roughly 
whet they wanted, and why they came to 
Dehr? On coming to particulars, it was 
intimated, that a fine Damascus blade, 
worth 500 piastres, would secure permis- 
sion to proceed upthe river. This arrange- 
meat had not entered into Mr. Legh’s 
contemplation; in lieu of the sword he 
proffered a watch, being the present des- 
tined for the Cacheff, but it was contemp- 
tuously rejected, as an article of the use of 
which he had not the remetest idea, Mr. 
Legh was, therefore, finally obliged to pro- 
duce the sword, and he then received per- 
mission to proceed in any direction he 
chose. The next stage was Ibrim, about 
half a day’s journey beyond Debhr ; but it 
had been entirely destroyed by the Mame- 
Jukes. The recent communication with 
the Cacheff, however, seems to have cooled 
our traveller's zeal for proceeding farther; 
he returned to Dehr, and from thence again 
descended the Nile. 

Mr. Legh is not the only traveller who 
is now endeavouring to penetrate Africa in 
this direction. At Siout, and near Dehr, 
he met a gentleman bearing the name of 
Shekh Ibrahim, but who was in reality a 
Mr. Burchardt, employed in exploring the 
continent under the auspices of the Afri- 
can Association. He had first been robbed, 
and detained prisoner for six mouths among 
the Bedouin Arabs. Before the last inter- 
view he had been living in the villages of 
the desert, upon Jentiles, bread and water, 
which had given him altogether the thin 
and meagre appearance of a common Arab. 
He set out, however, full of enterprize and 
enthusiasm, for the southward. His spirit, 
knowledge of languages, and talent for 
observation, appeared to fit him very pecu- 
liarly for this undertaking. 

Another English gensleman, Mr. Banks, 
has pushed on as far as the second cata- 
ract, or that of Genadil. This is ground 
trodden by no modern European ; for Bruce 
struck off near Chendi, and crossed the 
desert east of the Nile to Syene; while 
Poncet travelled from Siout to Moscho, 
through the desert, on the west of that 
river. Mr. Banks's observations are said 
to be very important. He discovered the 
remains of statues which somewhat sur- 


pass even the colossal proportions of the 
Memnonian. One, which was buried in 
the ground, presented a head measuring 
twelve feet from the chin upwards; which, 
allowing seven heads for the dimensions of 
the body, would give a height of eighty-four 
feet. In another place, the whole side of a 
mountain was cut away, so as to forma 
perpendicular wall, chiselled out into re- 
gular columns with capitals, and adorned 
with numerous bieroglyphics; the whole 
forming the front of a magnificent temple. 
He brought away alsoa number of inscrip- 
tions and paintings, the latter representing 
chiefly animals and ancient religious mys- 
teries. 

The Mamelukes it appears, in their 
flight from Egypt, have established them- 
selves at Dongola, where they have formed 
a species of petty state. ‘They have ad- 
dicted themselves to pasturage and agri- 
culture, and have even built a few vessels 
upon the Nile. Their number does not 
exceed five hundred ; but they have armed 
three or four thousand of their negro slaves, 
and have built a wall round Dongola, to 
protect it against the Arabs. Their chief. 
tain, Osmyn Bey, made a vow, that he 
would neither shave his head nor his beard 
till his triumphal eutry into Cairo; but this 

romises to be quite an empty threat. 

heir establishment at Dongola, however, 
must form a barrier against any European 
traveller penetrating farther in this direc- 
tion. 


For the remainder of the second vo- 
lume, comprising the account of Bar- 
bary, Southern Africa, and the eastern 
coast, and also for the geographical 
illustrations, and views of the present 
state of Africa, (forming the third book) 
we are indebted to Mr. Murray, with 
the exception of a general view of the 
natural history of this continent, by 
Professor Jameson. In this last division 
of his work, our author has attempted 
to exhibit, as a branch of the history 
of science, a view of the progress of 
inquiry and speculation relative to this 
continent, from the earliest ages, rather 
than to indulge in present conjectures, 
which a few years (it may be hoped) 
would render superfluous. An appen- 
dix, containing several translations of 
searce and curious passages from some 
of the early geographers, relating to 
central Africa, and a list of the best 
works tendimg to illustrate the geogra- 
phy of this continent, terminate this va- 
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luable accession to geographical science ; 
which is illustrated by numerous ele- 
gant maps, executed with the greatest 
care and from authentic materials, 

We cannot conclude this article with- 
out expressing our acknowledgments to 
the author for the great fund of infor- 
mation which he has collected and ar- 
ranged with equal ability and judgement 
in these elegantly executed volumes, 
which only want an index, to render 
them a standard work of reference. 


An Analysis of the Picture of the 
Transfiguration of Raffaelle Sanzio d’ 
Urbino ; translated from the Spanish of 
Sig. Benito Pardo de Figueroa, byS. €. 
Croze-Magnan, and now translated into 
English: in which are introduced the 
remarks and observations of Vasari, 
Mengs, Reynolds, Fuseli, &c. &c. 
trated by Seventeen Heads, traced from 
the Picture and finished of the same 
size, by M.J. Gaubaad, principal Painter 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange. Colombier folio £6. 6s. with 
Proof Impressions, £8. 8s. or in three 
parts at £2. 2s. each, with Proofs £2. 
16s. Bowyer; London, 1818. 


This is no ordinary publication, whe- 
ther we consider thesingularly interesting 
nature of its subject, the exquisite deli- 
eacy of the engravings, or the splendour 
of the Typography; which we think 
equal, if not superior, to that of any of 
the former productions of Messrs, Bens- 
ley’s Press. Few of our readers, we 
apprehend, can be ignorant that Rafla- 
elle’s picture of the Transfiguration is 
universally admitted to be the chef 
d’ceuvre of that great master in the art 
of painting. We may indeed affirm, 
with little risque of contradiction, that 
itis the finest picture in the world. 
From the period when it issued from 
the hands of the immortal artist, it has 
fixed the attention, commanded the ap- 
plause, and directed the travels of the 
students and admirers of the fine arts. 

The picture of the Transfiguration 
was painted by Raffaelle for the Cardi- 
nal Giulio de Medicis, at that time Vice- 
Chancellor of the Roman See, who was 
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afterwards Pope, under the name of 
Clement VII. He designed it as an 
altar-piece for the Cathedral of Nar- 
boune of which he was at that time 
Archbishop: but, Raffaelle having died 
in 1520 just as he had finished this 
work, the Cardinal was unwilling to de- 
prive Rome of such a master-piece of 
the pictorial art ; and substituted for it, 
at Narbonne, an admirable picture of 
the Resurrection of Lazarus, by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, At the magnificent 
funeral obsequies performed in honour 
of Raffaelle, this picture was displayed 
at the head of the apartment where his 
remains were deposited previously to 
their interment,—a sublime eulogium, 
which spoke more than any panegyric 
could possibly utter, the irreparable 
loss sustained by the arts, in his death, 
The “ Transfiguration’ was ultimatel 

placed over the high altar of the chure 

of San Pietro in Moutorio, belonging to 
the Cordeliers. In 1757 it was taken 
down in order to be copied by Stefano 
Pozzi, and executed in Mosaic for the 
decoration of one of the altars in Saint 
Peter’s Church. This long and arduous 
work was at length accomplished, in the 
same size as the original picture, and 
thus secures an imperishable monument 
to the transcendant genius of Raffaelle. 
The painting itself was replaced in the 
church of the Cordeliers, where it con- 
tinued to be the admiration of artists 
and travellers until the year 1797, when 
it was comprised among the hundred 
works of art, which the victorious arms 


-of the French Republic demanded, as a 


sacrifice for the peace of Tolentino. On 
its removal from Italy to France, this 
picture created as it were another Rome 
on the Banks of the Seine, and became 
to ali the nations of Europe the grand 
point of attraction in that splendid de- 
positury of genius,—the Louvre, 

It is however a singular circumstance, 
and conveys something like a strong im- 
putation upon the French Artists, that, 
while the pictures of Le Brun and other 
native painters were abundantly copied, 
this most sublime of all human prodac- 
tions was comparatively neglected, To 
one bonourable exception to this negleet, 
the spirited publisher of the present 
work is indebted for the possession of 
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the exquisite drawings, whence the 
seventeen heads, which decorate this 
** Analysis of the Transfiguration,” have 
been engraven of the same size and in 
imitation of the original drawings. Aware 
how many imperfect copies of this chef 
d’ceuvre of Raffaelle have been im- 
posed on the public for faithful repre- 
sentations, we have made it our business 
to inguire into the genuineness of the 
heads contained in this publication ; and 
the satisfactory result of our researches, 
we deem it our duty to lay before our 
readers, especially as the book itself 
offers us no information whatever on 
this point. 

Most of our readers, we believe, are 
apprised, that the ex-emperorof France, 
desirous that his son (whom he vainly 
destined to sway the sceptre of that 
country) should excel in every depart- 
ment of science and literature, summoned 
to his aid all the talent that France then 
could boast of. The abilities of M. 
Gaubaud, by whom the original draw- 
ings of the work now under review 
were executed, procured for him the 
appointment of desiguer to Napoleon, 
with instructions to prepare a col- 
lection of drawings of heads from the 


finest pictures of the Louvre, for the 


study of his young pupil. It certainly 
reflects no small honour on the artist 
that he selected the Transfiguration as 
the first object of his attention; and, 
that he might execute his taste with ac- 
curacy, the picture was placed in a 
private apartment. With such facilities 
M. Gaubaud was enabled to trace the 
outlines of each figure, of the same 
size us the original puinting ; and though 
the auspicious return of peace to Europe 
terminated the artist’s commission, we 
cannot but congratulate the Jovers of 
the fine arts, that the result of his la- 
bours is given to the public from the 
British Press. 

The heads, as we have already inti- 
mated, are seventeen in number; and, 
for delicacy of execution and fidelity of 
representation, infinitely surpass the 
heads in the celebrated and costly 
plate of Raphael Morghen, nearly all 
of which, beautiful as they unquestion- 
ably are as specimens of the art of en- 
graving, will be found to be wholly un- 
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like those in the original picture ; a 
circumstance which, considering the 
consummate skill aud genius of Mor- 
ghen, we can only attribute to his not 
enjoying the privilege, possessed ex- 
clusively, perhaps, by M. Gaubaud, of 
a close and intimate inspection of the 
picture. Besides the heads just noticed, 
this work contains a correct outline of the 
whole picture, and a beautiful portrait 
of Raffaelle, drawn by M. Gaubaud from 
the original picture, painted by that il- 
lustrious artist himself, and now pre- 
served in the Vatican at Rome. 

We now proceed to give our readers 
an account of the literary part of this 
splendid work, which is a translation 
(through the medium of the French) 
from the Spanish treatise of Signor 
Benito Pardo di Figueroa, interspersed 
with observations by Vasari, Mengs, 
Reynolds, Fuseli, and other distinguished 
artists. It consists of five sections, 
treating on the composition of the picture 
—on its design—expression—chiaro- 
scuro—and its colouring. These topics 
are discussed with singular originality, 
perspicuity and force ; and evince that 
the author is most intimately acquainted 
with the principles of the pictorial art, 
and especially with every part of Raf- 
faelle’s sublime picture of the ‘ Trans- 
figuration,” whose various beauties he 
has so happily illustrated. 

From the section on colouring, we 
extract the following passages, not as 
being the bese in the book, but as being 
most easily detached from the body of 
the work, and also because they contain 
some excellent comparative observations 
on the colouring of some other great 
masters in the art of painting. 


If design represent the objects of nature 
by means of lines and contours, and if it 
be the province of chiaro-scuro to exhibit 
the effects of light upon them, colouring 
ought to imitate not only the appearance 
of their colours, but also to display their 
transparency or opacity, their hardness or 
softness, and in a word all the particular 
and mixed qualities of bodies. In order 
to obtain these effects, the profoundest and 
most delicate observation of nature is in- 
dispensably requisite, together with an ex- 
quisite taste, and a very exact knowledge 
of artificial colours, and the mode of em- 
ploying them. 
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The colouring of Raffaelle’s picture of 
the Transfiguration is transcendent, and 
superior to that of most of the great mas- 
ters; though he has confessedly failed in 
acquiring that pre-emineuce in this branch 
of the art of painting, which he unques- 
tionably holds in it's other and most es- 
sential departments. 

In painting human flesh, he throws the 
greatest truth and vigour of colouring into 
the clearest and most conspicuous parts ; 
but in those which are obscure a slight de- 
gree of harshness is observable, either for 
want of the reflection of light, which 
Raffaelle rarely employed, or because the 
character of his chiaro-scuro was always 
very strongly marked, and proceeded as it 
were from an enclosed light; or, lastly, 
because he was too sparing of red and 

ellow in the demi-tints of the gradations. 

his defect is more perceptible in the co- 
louring. of young and pretty women ; since 
the rotundity of their figures, as well as the 
whiteness and delicacy of their flesh, re- 
quire a greater varicty in the tints, either 
blueish or reddish, according to the san- 
guineous or serous parts corresponding to 
the epidermis, and according to the greater 
or less thickness of the flesh with which 
they are covered. The harmony of colour 
ought always to be preserved in them, to- 
gether with a certain degree of truth in 
the shading, both on account of the u- 
merous reflections of the rays of light which 
round forms and light flesh draw down 
upon themselves; and also, because this 
kind of colour is less subject to change 
than others are in the shaded parts, or those 
which receive the reflections of the rays of 
light. 

In that lovely woman, who appears 
kneeling in the foreground of the picture, 
we look for but cannot find all these per- 
fections in the colouring. The prevalent 
colour in the flesh is ashy or gray, and the 
shades are blackish, opaque, and without 
any reflection of rays of light. This single 
defect is an obstacle to that perfection of 
the naked part of the shoulder belonging to 
that figure, which is designed in a style of 
such singular purity and elegance. The 
countenance is characterized by much 
more truth and brilliancy of colouring. 

Raffaelle, however, in his last manner, 
used more red than white in the colouring 
of women and young persons, as may be 
observed in his pictures of the Holy Family, 
Saint Michael, and Saint Cecilia. It is 
further evident, that this reddish colour, 
though heightened, possesses more of truth 
and nature than the whitish colour, where 
it predominates too much, as frequently is 
the case in the women painted by Domi- 
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nichino and Guido, and almost always in 
those of Rubens. However this may be, 
founding our observation on the habitual 
style of Raffaelle in his last time, we are 
disposed to conjecture, with Mengs, that 
the woman in the picture ef the Trans- 
figuration was sketched by Giulio Ro- 
mano, but was subsequently repainted 
and retouched by his illustrious master, 
If this touch were light, it is probable 
that time bas consumed the surface of the 
colour, and suffered only the under part to 
appear. This presumption becomes so 
much the stronger, as the character of 
Giulio Romano's colouring was dark, pos- 
sessed of little variety, and rendered dis- 
agreeable by the prevalence of a certain 
leaden or ash colour. On the other hand, 
it is by no means extraordinary that Raf- 
faelle’s retoucbes should have had but little 
consistency ; and besides, it was evidently 
of no consequence what was contained in 
the lower part of the picture: but the 
shoulder and arm of the figure in question 
might possibly require such a retouch ; and 
that this was the case we can have no 
doubt, when we consider the strength, 
consistency, truth, and firmness with which 
he has painted the flesh of the Apostles 
and figures in the upper group. 


Finally, the defect of which we have 
now been speaking is a partial one, and 
remarkable only because it occurs in a 
work so excellent and so admirable. Such 
imperfections are very common in the pro- 
ductions of various celebrated masters; 
but they do not attract particular notice, 
because they are not so offensive to the eye 
in paintings that are less sublime or more 
indifferently executed. Thus the portrait 
of Alexander, which was paiated by 
Apelles for the temple dt Ephesus, was 
severely criticised by the antients on ac- 
count of the dull brown colour of the flesh, 
when that celebrated conqueror was re- 
markable for having a clear white skin, 
heightened by a peculiar reddish tint, es- 
pecially in the face aud on the chest. 


The countenance of the peasant is painted 
with uncommon boldness and strength of 
expression ; and who can help admiring 
the truth, brilliancy, harmony, and agree- 
able variety in the colouring of the flesh, 
so conspicuous in the group of the apostles? 
What softness and beauty in those of the 
younger apostles! What expressive se- 
verity in him, who is represented sitting 
in the foreground | Can any optical illusion 
be more complete than that of the fore- 
shortened left hand and right foot! It is 
however in the vestments, the neek and 
the white hair, that we may particularly 
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observe the propriety and truth of certain 
strokes or points of light which seem to 
have been dictated by Nature herself. 

Raffaelle bas displayed all the sublimity 
of his pene in the countenance of our 
Saviour: if is painted iu the noblest style, 
and finished with the utmost perfection. 
The colouring is of a resplendent beauty, 
and as it were impregnated with celestial 
light. flis appropriate use of colours, ac- 
cording to the different distances, equally 
demands onr commendation: if is particu- 
larly observable in the two prophets, in 
the group of the three apostles who are 
prostrated on the summit of the mountain, 
and in the two small figures of the proto- 
martyrs. By means of tiuts happily ima- 
gined, they appear ia all the vigour of 
expression and truth, without the optical 
illusion being altered or affected by dis- 
tance. 

But it is in the harmouy of colours, with 
respect to the different draperies aud fi- 
gures, that Raffaelle is most eminent; by 
his manner of employing aud combining 
them he has shown, that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the nature of the three 
pure colours, namely, red, yellow, and blue. 
He never unites two of them together in 
one and the same mass, without one of 
them being broken or altered; as may be 
seen in the draperies of the apostle who is 
sitting, and of the woman who is kneeling, 
in the foreground of the lower part of the 
picture. He has judiciously avoided, as 
Rubens afterwards did, the appearance of 
large patches of pure red; because, as that 
colour approaches nearest to light, or is 
least refraugible, it becomes nnmanageable 
for harmony, and with difficulty combines 
with lively colours, in a manner that is at 
once agreeable and soft to the eye: he has 
therefore substituted purple as the most 
proper to furnish pleasing and gentle gra- 
dations and suitable shades. 


The preceding description evidently 


shews Raffaelle to have been superior 
iu some branches of colouring; but 
truth requires us to add, that, in his or- 
dinary manner, he did uot attain to that 
perfection with which Titian knew how to 
combine and to lay on his colours, nor to 
the effect of giving to the flesh an extra- 
ordinary degree of truth, and the highest 
semblance of vitality. Neither was Raf- 
faelle equally eminent in the use of con- 
trasts, in the melody and truth of the 
shaded spaces, nor in the expression of the 
aerial perspective. He did not equal Paul 
Veronese in the art of sub-dividing colours 
harmoniously, and of varying and modi- 
fying them so as to produce the highest 


and most beantifui illusion in imitating 
vestments and draperies. Nor did he pos- 
sess the sublime talent of Corregio for 
gradually diminishing colours from light 
to shade, by the most delicate aud imper- 
ceptible shadowings, and for justly em- 
ploying the reflections as well as light and 
pellucid) buman colours in the shaded 
parts, tn order to impart to them a sem- 
blance of transparency and wouderful . 
truth. 

We have just said, that Raifuelle’s co- 
louring was not so perfect as that of Titian ; 
but the observation, in justice to the 
former, was restricted to his ordimary man- 
ver. There are indeed occasions, when 
the Roman painter displays in bis colour- 
ing all that vigour and truth which we 
admire in the best works of the Venetian 
artist. Which of the latter is preferable 
to the head of Saint Jerome in the picture 
of the Virgin of Foligao, and in the por- 
trait of Castiglione? In these precious 
pictures the most perfect colouring shines 
couspicuously ; and Raffaelle has here 
shewn himself the worthy rival of Gior- 
gione aud Titian. So true is it, that when 
this great painter was obliged to copy na- 
ture, as was the case when he executed a 
portrait, he possessed in himself sufficient 
resources to carry the strength and bril- 
liancy of his colouring to the highest pos- 
sible degree of perfection. 

Before we conclude this analysis of the 
Trausfiguration, we must notice the per- 
fection with which Raffaelle polished and 
finished his works, by repeatedly retouch- 
ing them, as time and reflection suggested 
further alterations tobim. This final cor- 
rection stamps with immortality all the 
productions of genius. ‘Titian, Corregio, 
and Paul Veronese, were indefatigable in 
retouching their colours. To this incessant 
care they owe that brilliant splendour 
which excites our highest admiration, 
while we are delighted and enchanted by 
their exquisite paintings. 

We cannot conclude our account of this 
truly splendid publication, without no- 
ticing its fate, subsequently to the order 
for its restoration to the Roman Pon- 
til: — 

In taking down the Transfiguration 
previously to its departure from Paris, 
the picture was suffered to fall to the 
ground! A general shudder from the 
artists around, marked this disaster. 
The painting, which is twelve feet six 
inches in height, by eight feet eight 
inches in breadth, is on wood, and 
so worm _—_ that in some parts it is 
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not one-eighth of an inch thick. The 
dust from the worm-holes covered the 
floor and the picture, and excited the 
most terrible apprehensions, It required 
some courage to inspect it: happily it 
was found uninjured, and ultimately ar- 
rived in perfect safety at Rome. We 
wish we could add, that it was safely 
‘replaced once more over the high altar 
of the church of San Pietro in Montorio; 
but unfortunately (we have been in- 
formed, and we state it with the 
deepest regret), in an attempt to clean 
this matchless production of Raffaelle’s 
mighty geuius, it has sustained an in- 
jury which no art can repair, and 
which not even the ravages of time had 
committed, 

Though not specified in the title-page, 
there is annexed to the ‘ Analysis of 
the Transfiguration”’ a well-written Es- 
say on the Life and Works of Raffaelle ; 
on which, as we recently* had an occa- 
sion to consider bis character and pro- 
ductions, it is mot necessary that we 
should again expatiate. 

To artists this Publication presents 
invaluable models of study ; nor will the 
admirers of the fine arts experience less 
delight in contemplating the exquisite 
figures here delineated. We trust that 
an extensive sale will remunerate the 
publisher for the heavy expense which 
he must have incurred in bringing out 
this elegant work, 


Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey ; Edited from Manu 
script Journals by Robert Walpole 
M. A. 4to. 3/. 3s. Longman and Co. 
London. 1817, 

{Concluded from p. 755.J 


Tue Memoirs immediately following 
those of which we gave an analysis in 
our last number, principally treat on the 
Antiquities of Attica—on the Vale of 
Tempe—on the Troad—and on other 
topics equally interesting to the classical 
Antiquarian: but as many of these are 
unintelligible without the aid of the en- 
gravings which accompany them, we are 
reluctantly compelled to omit any de- 
tails respecting them. 


* See Lit. Pan. N. S.vol. VI, p. 60. 
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Among the various communications 
concerning Egypt, we have been parti- 
cularly pleased with Dr. Hume's account 
of the mauners and customs of the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Egypt, from which 
we are tempted to make the following 
extract :-— 


The lower orders of Egyptian Arabs, 
appeared to me to be a quiet inoffensive 
people with many good qualities. They 
are in general tall, and well made, posses- 
sing much muscular strength; yet of a thin 
spare habit. Their complexion is very 
dark, their eyes black and sparkling, and 
their teeth good. Upon the whole they 
area fine race of men in their persons; 
they are more active in agricultural em. 
ployments than we should be Jed to ima- 
gine from seeing the better sort of them in 
towns smoking and passing their time in 
listless indolence. The dress of the poorer 
Arabs, consists simply of a pair of loose 
blue or white cotton drawers with a long 
blue tunic, which serves to cover them 
from their neck to their ankles, and a small 
red woollen skull-cap, round which they 
occasionally wind a long strip of white 
woollen manufacture. They are some- 
times so poor as not to be able to purchase 
even this last article. By means of his 
tunic or long loose outer garment of dyed 
cotton, the wealthy Arab conceals from 
the proud and domineering Turk, a better 
and a richer dress, consisting sometimes of 
the long and graceful Moslem habit of 
Damascus silk, covered by a fine cloth coat 
with short sleeves, and at other times, par- 
ticularly among the Alexandrians and 
those connected with the sea, of a blue 
cloth short jacket, curiously and richly em- 
broidered with gold, and white trowsers 
reaching just below the knee, the legs 
bare. 

The articles of furniture in the house of 
an Egypfian Arab are extremely few. 
The rooms of all people of decent rank 
have a low sofa called a divan, extending 
completely round three sides of the room 
in general, and sometimes to every part of 
it, except the door-way; but is most com 
monly at the upper end of the chamber. 
On this divan the hours not devoted to 
business or exercise are passed. It is about 
nine inches or a foot from the floor, and is 
covered with mattresses; the back is 
formed by large square cushions placed all 
along the wall touching each other, and 
these are more or Jess ornamented accord- 
ing to the wealth of the owner. The beds 
are- generally laid on a wicker work 
strongly framed, made of the branches of the 
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date tree xiirn ix Tay omadiuwy Tov 
or of mattresses placed on a raised platform 
at the end of the room. This latter mode 
is the more general custom. For their 
meals they have a very Jow table, around 
which they squat on the mats covering the 
floor, and in houses of repute | have seen 
sometimes this table of copper thinly tin- 
ned over. They have uo other furniture 
except culinary utensils. The mats used in 
Egypt are made of straw, or the flags of 
the branches of the date tree, and are very 
neatly worked in figures, such as squares, 
ovals, and other forms, with fanciful bor- 
ders. They are very durable, but harbour a 
number of fleas, with which all the houses 
swarm, particularly in hot weather. 


The poorer sort of these Arabs seldom 
can afford to eAt animal food, but subsist 
chiefly on rice made into a pilau, and 
moistened with the rancid butter of the 
country. Their bread is made of the hol- 
cus durra. J have seen them sit down toa 
hearty meal! of boiled horse beans steeped 
in oil. When the date is in season they 
subsist on the fruit, and in summer the vast 
quantities of gourds of all kinds, and me- 
lous, among which we may number the 
cucurbita citrallus and sativus, and the 
agour, and haoun of Sonnini, supply them 
with food. The better sort eat mutton and 
fowls, though sparingly. Ata dinner given 
tome by an Arab in the Delta, I observed 
one dish was formed of a quarter of mutton 
stuffed with almonds and raisins. Their 
drink is the milk of buffaloes, and the 
water of the Nile preserved and purified in 
cisterns. None but the higher orders, or 
those of dissolute lives ever taste wine; 
grapes grow in abundance at Rosetta; but 
little wine is made in Egypt. The Greek 
vessels from the Archipelago supply at a 
cheap rate the Franks with the quantity 
they want. 

All sorts of coin are current in Egypts 
but the principal are Venetian sequins of 
gold, and Spanish dollars; Armenians, 
Greeks, and Jews are employed in the mint 
at Cairo. The mode of keeping accounts 
is extremely easy in piastres and paras. 
There is a set of brokers or money changers 
rather, who fora very trifling brokerage 
receive money for the merchants who em- 
ploy them, and become responsible for it; 


~ and this is necessary, on account of the va- 


riety of coins in circulation, some of which 
may be counterfeit or light. ‘These money 
changers are in general Mahometans, all of 
whom must be supposed descendants of the 
prophet ; on which account they are be- 
lieved to be more upright than aay other 
class of their countrymen. 
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The Arabs carry on the common trades 
of civilized life, such as carpenters and 
smiths, but in a very unskilful and imper- 
fect manner. The saw with which they 
used to cut a large piece of ship-timber in 
two, was very light aud small, yet they 
employed it in the manuer practised by 
our sawyers, who would in half an hour 
have cut through what occupied them for 
a long time. They have a few manufae- 
tories; the principal one is the cotton cloth, 
which is chain-woven, and very strong ; a 
great part of it isdyed blue, and serves for 
almost general use both for men and 
women. ‘There isa coarse silk manufacture, 
of a thin open texture, with a wide border 
of various colours, but generally dark, 
which the better sort of women and indeed 
men sometimes wear instead of what we 
call linen; but that commouly worn by 
superior ranks of people is a mauufacture 
somewhat resembling white crape, but a 
little thicker, with a silk border. It soon 
acquires a yellow colour by washing. 

There are no jewellers’ shops in Rosetta 
or Alexandria; this business is therefere 
carried on privately. ‘I'he practitioners in 
medicine are the barbers, who are of course 
numerous in a country where every man’s 
head is shaved; but their kuowledge of 
physic is extremely confined. They per- 
form a few surgical operations, and are ac- 
quainted with the virtues of mercury, and 
some standard medicines. The gener. 
remedy in cases of fever and other kinds 
of illness is asufi from a priest, which con- 
sists of some seutence from the Koran, 
written on a small piece of paper, and tied 
round the patient's neck. This, if the pa- 
tient recovers, he carefully preserves by 
keeping it constantly between his skull- 
caps, of which he generally wears two or 
three. My old interpreter, Mohammed, 
had a dozen of them. They are worn by 
the Mahometans, and considered to possess 
much efficacy, as were the frontals of the 
Jews, and phylacteries of the early Christ- 
ians. An European medical man is much 
valued by the Arabs in general, and those 
of our army had plenty of practice among 
them, and the assistance they gave was 
afforded gratuitously. 

The Arabs have seldom more than two 
wives; commonly but one. The second 
wife is always subservient to the elder in 
the affairs of the house. The women colour 
their nails, the inside of their, hands, aud 
the soles of their feet with a deep orange 
colour, sometimes with one of a rosy ap- 
pearance. This is done by means of hen- 
na. They likewise apply a black dye to 
their eye-lasbes, eye-brows, and the hair of 
their head; a brilliancy it is supposed, is 
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thus given to the eye, and the sight is im- 
proved. ‘The women in general, | believe, 
can neither read nor write; but the better 
sort are taught embroidery and ornamental 
neecie work, in which they mostly pass 
their time. An Arab merchant of property 
made me a present of an elegantly em- 
broidered handkerchief, worked, as he 
siid, by his wiie’s hands. The women of 
rank are seldom sceu abroad; many of 
these were murdered by the Turks after 
we evacuated Alexandria in 1805; buat 
some of them, and in particular two Be- 
donin girls succeeded in escaping to Malta. 

The features of the Arab-Egyptian 
women are by no means regular, In ge- 
neral the cheek-bones are high, the cheeks 
broad and flabby, the mouth Jarge, the 
nose short, thick, and flat, though in some 
it is prominent ; the eyes black, but want- 
ing animation, The bad appearance of 
the eyes is in some measure owing to dis 
ease. ‘The skin is of a disagreeable Mu- 
latto colour, The hair, which is com- 
monly black, is matted, aud often smeared 
with astinking ointment. It is formed in 
two or three divisions, aud suffered to hang 
down the back. At a distance, however, 
the long flowing robe which covers them 
to the heels, though it may conceal defor- 
mity, seems, by the casiness of its drapery, 
to heighten their stature, and even to ren- 
der their air graceful. Indeed [ have never 


seen any women who have displayed so 
much easiness of manner, or so fine a car- 
riage, being superior in this respect even 


to the women of Circassia. Probably the 
elegance and dignity of their gait may 
depend upon the habit of carrying every 
thing en their heads. They are taller in 
geueral than our European women. 
ignorance of their language I could form 
no opinion of their conversation, yet from 
their numerous and graceful gestures | 
sipposed it might be pleasing in spite of 
the shrilluess of their voices. As the army 
was passing through the villages they 
mounted upon the bouse tops, and made a 
confused noise like the crackling of cranes, 
which was interpreted to us as indicating 
wishes for our success. 

The people called Levantines.in Egypt 
are the descendants of Franks bora in this 
country, end are thus named to distinguish 
them from those Franks who are natives 
of European countries. The Levantine 
women imitate the Arabs in dyeing their 
eyelashes, eyebrows, and hair with a black 
colour, and they are dressed in the costume 
of the higher order of Arab women. I 
saw an example of this in the dress worn 
by the wife of «n Italian merchant at an 
eutertainment given in Alexandria by the 
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English commander in chief. The dress 
with the ornaments was valued at two thou- 
sand pounds. Fler hair was remarkably 
long, and was divided behind into about 
forty tresses; each tress was plaited, one 
half of it being adorned with Venetian 
sequins, the other half with a string of 
pearls; at the bottom of each tress was an 
emerald. The ornaments were placed at 
equal distances in all the tresses. When 
the hair is not Jong enough to extend to 
the extremity of the waist, it is leagthened 
by silk of the same colour. he head-dress 
was composed of a scarlet skull-cap with a 
black silk tassel in the centre, and nearly 
covered with different ornaments set with 
smal! rubies and emeralds. Round the head 
was a kind of turban formed by handker- 
chiefs, one placed upon another, until they 
projected as much as the briw of a man’s 
hat. [uv the front of this tarban was a 
handsome diamond ornament, and little 
gold chains with brilliants were festooned 
from the bottom of it over the side of the 
face and ears. She wore a handsome but 
ill formed necklace of pearls, in the centre 
of which was seen an emerald valued at 
three hundred pounds. On her body was 
a close vest of superb cloth of gold with 
long sleeves ; at the opening of which for 
the hands, appeared an ornament similar 
to ruffles, made of a manufacture common 
in the east of striped silk and ganze. This 
vest reached from the bosom to the ankles 
nearly, and fitted close over the trowsers, 
which were made of striped satin and silk 
of Damascus mauufacture. Over the vest 
she wore a garmeut like an open gown 
without a train, made of very fine fawn- 
coloured German cloth trimmed with nar- 
row goldlace. The whole of the dress had 
an elegant and singularappearance. This 
woman with her husband and family was 
then at Alexandris, going to [taly to reside 
there, her husband having made a hand- 
some fortune in Cairo. It was probably 
the last time she would wear that dress, 
and she was unusually fine. 


The last article which we have room 
to notice, is the Journal of a Voyage up 
the Nile into part of Nubia, in May, 
1814, by Captain Light, who travelled 
in that comparatively unknown country, 
in company with Mr. Legh, of whose 
journ,y we have given a brief notice in 
pag. Il of the present number. Be- 
sides the various remains of antiquity 
here briefly described, Captain L, has 
given much curious information respect- 
ing the manners and customs of the 
Nubians. 
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During his stay at Ibrim, he observed 
an old [man attempt to perform a cure 
on one of the natives, who came to him 
on account of a head-ache, from which 
he suffered much pain. This was done 
in the following manner :— 


The paticnt seated himself near the 
Iman, who, putting his fiuger and thumb, to 
the patient's forehead, closed them gra- 
dually together, pinching the skin into 
wrinkles as he advanced, uttering a prayer, 
spitting on the ground, and lastly on the 
part affected. This continued for about a 
quarter of an hour; and the patient rose 
up, thoroughly conviuced that he should 
soon be well! 


A superstitious kind of regard seems 
to be paid by the Egyptiaus to this 
mode of cure: for, at Erment (the an- 
tient Hermenthis), an aged woman ap- 
plied to Captain Light for a medicine 
for a disease in her eyes; and, on his 
giving her some directions of which she 
did not seem to approve, she requested 
him to spit on them, With this desire 
our traveller complied, and the woman 
went away blessing him, and perfectly 
satisfied of ihe certainty of a cure. 

In stating this circumstance, it is im- 
possible not to notice the striking co- 
incidence between it and th? singular 
opinion respecting the use of saliva in 
certain diseases of the body, which ob- 
tained in Palestine eighteen hundred 
years ago. It certainly throws much 
light on the facts recorded in the Evan- 
gelical history. (Compare Mark vii. 33, 
and viii. 23.) 

The inhabitants of the shores of the 
Nile, between Philee, the frontier town 
of Egypt, and Ibrim in Nubia, appear 
to be a distinct race from those of the 
northern districts. 

The extent of this country is about one 
bundred and fifty miles; according to my 
course on the Nile, [ conceive it.may be 
two hundred by water; it is estimated by 
some travellers at much more. The inha- 
bitants are called by the Egyptians Goobli, 
meaning in Arabic, the people of the south. 
My boatman from Boulac applied this word 
generally to them all, but called those liv- 
ing about the cataracts, Berber. 

Their colour is black; but as we ad- 
vance from Cairo, the alteration from 
white to the dusky hae of the complexion 
is gradua!,notsudden. Their countenance 
approaches to that of the Negro; thick 
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lips, flattish nose and head; the body short 
and bones slender, ‘Those of the leg have 
the curve which is observed in the Negro 
form. The hair is curled and black, bat 
uot woolly. Men of lighter complexion 
may be found among them; they may be 
derived from intermarriages with the 
Arabs, or be descended from the followers 
of Sclim the Second, who were left here 
upon his conquest of the country. On the 
other hand, at Galabshee, tlhe people seem- 
ed to have more of the Negro conforma- 
tion of face than elsewhere ; thicker lips, 
and hair more tafted; as well as a most 
savage disposition. 

The Arabic acquired from books and a 
teacher, had been of very little use to me 
even in Egypt itself: but here, not even 
the vulgar dialect of the lower Nile would 
serve for common intercourse, except in 
that district which extends from Dakkey 
to Deir, where the Nubian is lost, and 
Arabic prevails again. ‘This curious cir- 
cumstance, connected with an observation 
of the lighter colour of the people, leads to 
a 5elief that they are descended from the 
Arabs. The Nubian, when spoken, re- 
minded me of what I had heard of the 
clucking of Hottentots ; it seems to bea 
sucerssion of monosyllables, accompanied 
by arise aud fall of voice that is not dis- 
agrecable. 

In speaking of the government, law, and 
religion which prevailed among them, I 
may observe, that although the cashief 
claims a nominal command of the coun- 
try, itextends no farther than sending his 
soldiers to collect the tax, or rent, called 
mirt. The pasha of Egypt was named as 
sovereign, though the cashief’s power was 
plainly feared more. 

They look for redress of injuries to their 
own means of revenge; which in cases of 
blood extends from one generation to ano- 
ther, until blood is repaid by blood. On 
this account they are obliged to be ever on 
the watch, and armed, and in this manner 
even their daily labours are carried on— 
The very boys go armed. 

They profess to be followers of Maho- 
met, though I seldom observed any ritual 
parts of Islamism practised by them. Once, 
upon my endeavouring to make some of 
them comprehend the bencfit of obedience 
to the rules of justice for the punishing of 
offences, instead of pursuing the offender 
to death in their usual manner, they quoted 
the Koran to justify their requiring blood 
for blood. 

The dress of the men is a linen smoek, 
commonly brown, with a red or dark co- 
loured skull-cap; a few wear turbaos and 


slippers. The women have a brown robe 
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thrown gracefully over their head and 
body, discovering the right arm and breast, 
and part of ove thigh and Ing; they are of 
good shape, but haveugly features. Their 
necks, arms, and ancles are adorned with 
beads or bone rings, and one nostril with 
a ring of bone or metal, a kind of ornament 
which has always been adopted by the 
women of the east *. Their hair is anointed 
with oil of cassia, of which every village 
has a plantation. It is matted or plaited 
in a manner similar to that observable on 
the head of sphinxes, and the female figures 
oftheir avcicnt statues. I found one at 
Elephantine, which might have been snp- 
posed to be the pattern of the mode adopted 
by them. ‘The little children are naked ; 
girls wear round the body an apron of 
strings of raw hides, and boys a girdle of 
linen. 

Their arms are Knives or daggers, fasten. 
ed to the back of the elbows, or in the 
waist; javelins, tomahawks, swords of 
Roman shape, but longer, and slung be- 
hind them. The para, which they call 
feddah, of forty to the piastre, (to which 
the Nubians as well as the Egyptians give 
the nate goorsh) the mackboob of three 
piastres, and Spanish dollar called real, 
or fransowy, worth seven piastres aud a 
half, were current among them. In the 
price of cattle, a cow sold for twenty ma- 
coobs, and from that to forty ; a calf from 
three to seven, asheep from two to three. 
Dates and senua are the chief articles of 
trade; and no present can be more ac- 
ceptable to their chiefs than gunpowder 
of European manufacture, Corn is much 
prized by them; the bread which they eat 
is commonly made of durra tf; and isin 
form similar to the oatmeal cakes of 
Scotland, but thicker. Since the time of 
Nordew, who visited the country in 1737, 
1738, great changes have happened. Some 
piaces mentioned by him are no longer 
spokea of, and perhaps lie overwhelmed 
with sand. T met with less difficulties in 
my voyage than he seems to have evcoun- 
tere’, yet could not extend my re- 
searches much farther on account of the 
excessive beat. Their was nothing in the 


” 
* Isatah iii. 21, speaks of the “ nose jewels, 
and Ezek. xvi. 12. See Lowth in locum. 


+The Holcus Durra has been introduced into 
Egypt only in modern times; the same observa- 
tion may be applied to the Arum Colacassia. 
On the other hand, there are trees and plants 
of which the antient writers speak, entirely 
to the present inhabitants of the country. The 
Nymphaa Nelumbo (faba Egy ptia of the Greek 
botanists) is one; the Persea is probably ano- 
ther; and a species of Amyris may be added. 
See Sil. de Sacy. Abdallitif. 47. 


state of the country to deter me from pro- 
ceeding. if T had been inclined to continue 
my route. ‘The pasha’s authority seemed 
established firmly enough for a traveller 
under his protection to* proceed as far as 
Dongola, and the good understanding be- 
tween him and the English had induced 
his officers to afford me every assistance, 
But at Dongola the Mamelukes held the 
country on the west bank, and perhaps 
would not have respected a person bearing 
a firman from the pasha. However, [had 
often cause to observe that the late ap- 
pearance of French and English armies 
in Egypt bad taught the inhabitants every 
where to respect the Franks more than 
they used to do, although no opportunity 
seemed ever to be lost of gross cheating 
and imposition of every kind in all the 
dealings [ had with them, not excepting 
the sheik of Assouan. 

To the Memoirs of which we have 
thus given a faint outline, Mr. Wal- 
pole. has prefixed a preliminary dis- 
quisition on the causes of the weakness 
and decline of the Turkish monarchy, 
and on the system of government pur- 
sued in the European and Asiatie pros 
vinces of the empire. 

The causes, which have produced this 
decline, according to Mr. Walpole, are 
in number, eight; viz. 


1. The discovery of the navigation 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope; 
which, by diverting the channels of East 
Indian commerce deprived Turkey of 
those pecuniary resources which were 
essential to the support of her armies, 
and to the promotion and extension of 
her views against the peace of the Chris- 
tian world, 

2. The degeneracy, that has succes- 
sively prevailed among the various So- 
vereigns who have filled the throne of 
Constantinople, and which bas produced 
a corresponding degeneracy in the mili- 
tary ardour of the people, together with 
internal weakness and decay. 

3. The tyrannical rapacity of the 
provincial Governors, the consequence 
of which is 

4. Insecurity in the possession of pro- 
perty, aad inequality in its distribution ; 

5. The diminution of the internal 
traflic ef the Empire, occasioned by the 
slow transportation of goods through 
different districts, and by the frequent 
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obstruction of commercial intercourse 
from intestine troubles in the provinces, 


6. The neglect and discouragement of 
agriculture, 


7. The unwholesomeness of the at- 
mosphere in various parts of the empire, 
arising from the depopulated and neg- 
lected state of the country. 


8. The practice of Polygamy among 
the higher orders of the Turks, which 
is unfavourable to the increase of popu-. 
lation, which has further been, diminish- 
ed by the long established measures of 
pernicious policy and by the abuses of 
the provincial governments. 

Injurious as all these circumstances 
have proved to the population, power, 
and resources of the ‘Turkish dominions 
they would have operated still more pre- 
judicially, if they had vot been modified 
by the exuberant fertility and produce 
of the soilin particular districts, by the 
singular facilities possessed by some of 
the great cities of the empire for carry- 
ing on an active trade, aud by various 
other circumstances which Mr. Walpole 
has enumerated and ably illustrated. 
For these details however, and also for 
his observations on the means by which 
alone the Turkish Sovereigns can re- 
establish that power, which once ren- 
dered them formidable to the European 
states, we must refer to his interesting 
pages. 

Under such a government, literature 
cannot be expected to flourish; and, 
though the commerce and communi- 
cation of the Greeks with the various 
countries of Europe have increased their 
intelligence while their means and con- 
dition have been improved, yet the 
Turks generally were averse to the cul- 
tivation of letters: and no country, Mr. 
Walpole remarks, in a condition similar 
to that of modern Greece has ever ex- 
erted itself in letters or the fine arts. He 
instances the Hindoos, since their sub- 
jugation by the Mohammedans, the 
Anglo-Saxons for a century after the 
Norman conquest, and some other coun- 
tries. But we apprehend that the learned 
author is mistaken when he applies this 
observation to Spain while that country 
was under the dominion of the Moors, 
It is true that no literary production of 
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note, composed by the Spanish Arabs, 
has been communicated to the public 
through the medium of the press; but, 
we know from Casiri’s learned catalogue 
of Arabic MSS. in the library of the 
Escurial, that there are now extant in 
manuscript many valuable productions 
in the higher walks of literature ; and 
the lives of Moorish writers, given by 
Antonio in his Bibliotheca Hispana 
Vetus ac Nova, as well as the notices 
inserted by Montucla in his Histoire 
des Mathematiques, contain numerous 
honourable testimonies to the learning 
and industry of the Spanish Arabs, The 
length to which this article has una- 
voidably extended, prohibits us from 
going into any detail on this subject. 
We may, however, be allowed to remark 
that Europe is under deeper obligations 
to them, both for science and literature, 
as well as for many useful inventions, of 
which we are now reaping the benefit. 


While Europe was enveloped in the 
grossest darkness, particularly from the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries, litera- 
ture, the arts, and sciences, were most 
successfully cultivated by the Spanish 
Arabs, who preserved the remains of 
Grecian knowledge, and it reflects no 
small honor on the Sovereigns of Moor- 
ish Spain, especially when the narrow 
principles of Islamism are considered, 
that real learning was, in their estima- 
tion, of greater value than the religious 
opinions of the literati whom they em- 
ployed: hence we find that even Jews 
were appointed to superintend the aca- 
demy or college at Cordova! The prae- 
tice of conferring academical degrees, 
which obtains in our modern universi- 
ties, appears to have been introduced 
from Moorish Spain. 

In the different cities of Moorish 
Spain, seventy public libraries were open 
to the studious; and not fewer than 
seventeen distinguished colleges, aca- 
demies, and schools flourished under the 
Moslem sovereigns of that country ; a- 
mong which the universities of Cordova, 
Granada, and Seville were pre-eminent, 
for whatever tended to promote the 
study of universal literature and science, 
was commanded to be taught in them. 
Rhetoric, poetry, (with the exception of 
the epic and dramatic species), history, 
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geography, statistics, botany, medicine, 
chemistry, and the mathematics, both 
pure and mixed, in all their branches 
were successfully cultivated by the 
Moors of Spain. The early introdac- 
tion of chemistry demonstrates how 
much that science owes to the Arabs ; 
the revival of astronomy is ascribed by 
Bailly to the Spanish Arabs ; the writings 
of our illustrious countryman Roger Ba- 
con shew his acquaintance with their 
mathematical writers ; and Fabricius ab 
Acquapendente and Baron Haller ac- 
knowledge the obligations of chirurgery 
to Spanish Arab masters. ‘To the same 
people it has been conjectured, with 
great probability, that we are indebted 
for the original invention of the com- 
pass, though it was subsequently im- 
proved and adapted for general utility 
by Flavio Gioia to whom some antiqua- 
rians have ascribed its invention; and, 
although we cannot accede to the opi- 
nion of the learned Abate. Andres, that 
the Spanish Arabs preceded the immor- 
tal Newton in discovering the doctrine 
of attraction, yet we are glad to ack- 
nowledge an obligation, to them for the 
invention of rhyme, of that elegant mu- 
sical instrument, the lute, for the arith- 
metic of the Indians, and the invention 
of paper-making. We could specify 
other particulars, were we not appreheu- 
sive of extending these hints into a dis- 


sertation, but we cannot omit to notice | 


the superb remains of Moorish archi- 
tecture, still existing in the Mosque at 
Cordova and the royal palace of Alliam- 
ra, which are delineated with equal 
beauty and fidelity in Mr Murphy’s ele- 
gantly executed and splendid work, in- 
titled ‘* The Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain.” 

The importance of the topics thas 
briefly noticed, we are sure, will be ac- 
cepted by our readers as an apology for 
the preceding digression from the sub- 
ject of this articlep—Mr. Walpole’s va- 
Inable ‘* Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey,” in which the Bib- 
lical critic, the classical scholar, and 
the admirers of antient art, will all find 
much to delight and instruct them. The 
plates are neatly executed ; and a good 
index only is wanting to render this vo- 
jume permanently useful.as a book of 
reference. 


Investigation of the cause of Easter. 
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Investigation of the Cause of Easter, 
1818, being appointed to be celebrated 
on a wrong day; containing also propo- 
sals for an infallible table for fixing the 
Church festivals and establishing an 
universal Calendar. By a Member of 
the University of Oxford. Svo. Is. Leigh, 
London. 1818. 


Most of our readers, we believe, are 
acquainted with the early fall of Easter 
this year, which has excited so much at- 
tention in the public prints. The de- 
sign of this well-written pamphlet* is, 
to show that the wrong day has been ap- 
pointed; and it attacks, with streng 
reasoning but with much respect, the 
Tables prefixed to the Book of Common 
Prayer. We give the following passage, 
in which we think the learned author 
has fully proved his charge. 

There are many Tables prefixed to the 
Church of England Prayer Book which all 
agree in placing Easter Sunday on the 22d 
of March, 1818; but they are all con- 
structed from the same elements, and they 
are all wrong. The first Table in the book 
shows when Faster ought to be celebrated, 
aud what other Feasts, &e. depend apon 
it; so that, if Easter happen to be | 


' calculated, all the rest must be derangec 


aud the whole of the Sabbaths iu that year, 
or rather the order of services, will be dis- 
placed, as shall be shown. 
| The Directions of the First Table are as 
| follow : 

“Rules to kuow when the Moveable 
Feasts and Holy-days begin.” 

“ Easter Day, on which the rest depend, 
is always the First Sunday after the Full 
Moon which happens upou, or next after, 
the 2Ist day of March; and if the Full 
‘Moon happens on a Sunday, Easter Day is 
the Sunday after.” 

This rule is plainand explicit ; it cannot 
be misunderstood. The same Table enu- 
merates the days dependent on Easter Day. 
viz. Advent Sunday, Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gisima, Quinquagesima, Quadragesima, Ro- 
gation Sunday, Ascension Day, Whitsun- 
day, Trinity Sunday, and of course all the 
Sundays after Trinity to the return of Ad- 
vent. 

Now all the Ecclesiastical Tables indicate 
the New Moon to happen on the 2ist of 
March, 1818; and were these computa- 


* The Author is Mr. T. H. Heming, of M. 
dalen Ball, Oxford. 
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tions correct, Easter then is properly fixed 
to the day following, or the 22d of March, 
which happens to be on a Sunday. But 
the true time of the full Moon next after the 
Vernal Equinox, 1818, is, by astronomical 
calculation, ou the .22d of March, at 44 
minutes past two in the afternoon, which is 
on a Sanday; and, consequently, by the 
express directions of the Church, Easter 
Sunday ought to have been on the 20th, 
which is the Sunday following the New 
Moon. The principles of astronomical 
calculations are infallible, so that it is use- 
Jess to suppose the error to be elsewhere 
than in the Ecclesiastical Tables. 

Imagine the Full Moon, according to the 
present prescribed mode of finding it, to be 
computed to happen on the 20th of March, 
a little before the Equinox, and bythe true 
computation, suppose it is to happen on 
the 2Ist, a little after the Equinox; there 
would only be a day difference in the two 
accounts, as in the present instance: but 
this would cause a much greater digression 
from the proper time of celebrating the 
anniversary than is found in the case of 
1818; for there would not, by the Church 
Tables, be a Full Moon till the 18th of 
April, or a month after the Equinos, and 
the Sunday efter this would be appointed 
Easter Day, instead of the next Sunday 
after the 21st of March, which would bee 
the proper day ifreckoued by the true New 
Moon. ‘This is put as a consequence that 
will, in the course of nature, positively hap- 
pen; and thus would the Services of the 
Church be used, on every Sunday through- 
out the year, on days a month after those 
for which they are specially appointed. 
Such defect in the calculation, and conse- 
quent disorder in the solemnities, must 
surely be thought to call for some attention. 
No revision cau be effectual, The error is 
of such a description as to defy remedy. 
The Tables are as perfect as they can be 
made upon the erroneous principle upon 
which they are established. No future 
intercalations, no reductions in time, can 
better them; at least, so as to make them 
consistent. The fault is not in calculating 
the Tables, but in the false principle upon 
which they are done: and it is not to be 
supposed that they will be used in future, 
when it shall have been indisputably pro- 
ved that they must confuse and overturn 
the whole Calendar. 

In the ensuing extract the author sug- 
gests a permanent remedy for the error 
thus demonstrated, 

It may very justly be asked, What pre- 
ventative there is, to be applied against the 
alarming consequences of this mistake in 


future? Itis fortunate that there are Rules 
to be devised which would establish these 
Rites and Ceremonies most securely; but 
all the present Tables of the Church, for 
finding Easter by the Solar and Lunar 
Cycles, must be first suppressed. 

Ifa very simple arrangement be best, let 
all the New and Full Moons that concern 
the Church Solemnities be calculated for 
any reasonable length of time, and let Eas- 
ter Day be at once appointed to its proper 
day of the month, for as long a time as 
might, according to all moral considera- 
tions, be required. 

The modern French astronomer, Laplace, 
whose talents are most highly appreciated 
in the scientific world, has proposed a very 
efficient plan for a Universal Calendar, 
which is to be found in the translation 
of his Work by our present Astronomer 
Royal, Vol. 1. page 37, but which I beg 
leave to transcribe, to prevent the trouble 
of reference. 

«Tt is much to be wished,” observes La- 
place, that all nations would adopt one 
common era: vot depending ou moral re- 
volutions, but determined by astronomical 
phenomena alone. We miglit fix its origin 
in the year in which the apogee of the 
solar orbit coincided with the summer sol- 
stice, which happened about the year 1250, 
We should take for this origin the moment 
of the mean Vernal Equinox, which in that 
year answered to the J5th of March, 12A, 
52’ 56” at Paris. The wviversal meridian, 
from which terrestrial longitude siiould be 
reckoned, should be at the place at which 
it was midnight at that instant, and which 
is to the east of Paris 166° 51°59". If, 
after a long succession of ages, the origin of 
the era should become ancertain, it would 
be difficult to recover it exactly by the 
motion of the apogee, considering the slow- 
nessand irregularity of this motion; but we 
should have no uncertainty as to this ori- 
gin, or as to the position of the universal 
meridian, upon calling to mind, that, at the 
moment of the mean equinox, the mean 
longitude of the Moon was 129° 23’ $9,3". 
Thus, whatever is arbitrary in the origin 
of time might be made to disappear. By 
afterwards adopting the preceding intereal 
ation” (in a preceding part of the chapter) 
“aud division of the year, mouth, and day, 
we should obtain the most natural and sim- 
ple Calendar that cau be suited to the in- 
habitants on this side the Equator.” 

It is, indeed, much to be wished, that 
some such invaluable system were adopted; 
and that England, to whose actions the 
eyes of all other Countries are directed, 
would further dignify itself by sach a glo- 
rious example—by founding the basis of 
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a perfect Chronology, which should endure 
to the end of time. 

The author has fallen into a slight 
mistake in calling the present year the 
nineteenth year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury : it is in fact only the eighteenth. 

We understand that the subject of 
this ‘Investigation’ has excited consi- 
derable interest and attention in the 
highest political and scientific circles. 
The whole of the tract is extremely cu- 
rious, and highly deserving the con- 
sideration of those whose province it is 
to regulate the observance of the great 
festivals of the Church in this country. 
We cordially join the author in his 
sincere hope, ‘ that scrupulous fears 
concerning innovations, and tenacious 
predilection for old customs will not su- 
persede a regulation so imperiously 
called for.’ 

The principles, upon which a refor- 
mation of the Calendar as it respects 
the calculation of Easter, should be con- 
ducted, were pointed out nearly seventy 
years ago, by the Earl of Macclesfield, in 
a communication to the Royal Society : 
it is to be found in the forty-sixth vo- 
lame of their Transactions (pp. 417— 


434) to which we refer the inquisitive 
reader ; as the astronomical calculations 
and arguments will not admit of abridge- 
ment, 


A Concise and Easy Method of Pre- 
serving Subjects of Natural History, in- 
tended for the use of Sportsmen, Travellers, 
&c. By William Ballock, Proprietor of 
the London Museum, &c. &c. 12mo. 
Lackington and Co. 1817. 


Mr. Bullock’s Museum is so well 
known among naturalists, that it is per- 
fectly unnecessary for us to say a word 
in its commendation; but, we may be 
allowed to applaud the zeal with which 
the proprietor continues and promotes 
this interesting branch of study. 

We do not think the present little 
work is the slightest service he has 
rendered to the science. As the de- 
sire to preserve rare specimens of na- 
tural productions is almost universal, 
especially among those who are most 
likely to meet with them, the knowledge 
of the readiest manner by which to effect 
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that purpose, cannot but be acceptable. 
—Mr. B.’s tract has this object; and we 
presume may be depended on as prac- 
tically correct and judicious. 

There is one point on which we wish 
to urge the humanity of the curious: we 
mean, the readiest way of ending the 
sufferings of the subjects which have 
the misfortune to be taken captive, and 
executed. In the case of insects, Mr. B. 
recommends, that * they be put into 
small tin boxes, and closed up: put the 
boxes about half their depth into boil- 
ing water, which will kill them in a few 
minutes.” This is certainly better than 
a lingering death by the pin, or the dan- 
gerous mode by sulphur ; but we would 
have the principle extended to every 
subject, without exception. Mr. B. 
treats on birds, fishes, insects, shells, 
plants, and seeds ; and concludes with a 
word in favour of the London Museum, 
in Piccadilly ; which is natural enough. 


The Bard’s Lament. By Wm. Lewis, 
8vo. Hatchard. London, 1818. 

Ir gives us pleasure to notice these 
spoems on the subject of the late la- 
inented death, They are the produc- 
tion of a votary of the sister muse; ‘a 
truant from the pencil to the lyre.” It 
is true, they betray a little too much of 
the painter’s art—they are somewhat too 
highly coloured, and abound too much 
in imagery; but they are not without 
merit, or without the evidence of a ca- 
pability to produce something better in 
future. 

We are always happy to greet this 
alliance between Painting and Poetry: 
they are natural sisters, and should al- 
ways go hand in hand, In fact, neither 
can well exist to any important effect 
separately. 

We should readily have guessed, if 
Mr. Lewis had not confessed as much 
in the Poem, that “ no friendly critic’’ 
has looked over his verses: they will, in 
many parts, bear polishing and retrench- 
ing; but we can still detect, lurking 
among the superabundance of leaves 
and unripe fruit, some blossoms that 
promise a ripe and healthful maturity. 
|The following simile is very good ; 
and, as far as we recollect, eriginal :-— 
Speaking of the oaks, which retain 
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their leaves when all other trees are 
become bare, he compares them to— 


— Warriors standing ’mid heaps of the dead, 
As if fearless of enemies, scorning to fly.” 


The following stanzas occur in a 
poem, describing the immediate effect 
of the mournful tidings on different 
classes and degrees of persons :— 


“ Infancy upon the breast, 
Gently waking from its sleep, 
* Starts at her whose smile had biest : 
Weeps to see its mother weep. 


Youth, upon whose rosy cheek 
Care and sorrow never dwelt, 
Something feels—it cannot speak ; 
Feels its tender spirit melt.” 
* * * * & 
“ Vigorous manhood looks aroupd— 
Feels his strength o’ercome with fears ; 
He has heard the awful sound 
Mingle with his hopes and fears.” 


The first of these stanzas is very 
pleasing and pathetic; and the second 
very well describes the first indistinct 
sensation of youthful grief: Something 
it feels,” &e. 

At the end of this little work, the 
author announces his intention of pub- 
lishing ‘* twe volumes of poetry.”’ It 
is in a spirit of real good will, that we 
advise him to pause before he does 
this: and, at least, to let them first 
pass under the eye of some judicious, 
as well as “ friendly critic ;” and, if 
he be but “ friendly,” he cannot be too 
severe. 

The work is elegantly printed, and 
as times go, is not dear at two shil- 


lings. 


Chemical Amusement ; comprising a 
series of curious and instructive experi- 
ments in Chemistry. By Fredrick Ac- 
cum, F, L.S. Operative Chemist. 12mo. 
7s. Boys, London, 1817. 

A very acute observer of men and 
things* has remarked, that Chemistry 
‘is not a science ef parade ; it affords 
occupation and infinite variety; it de- 
mands no bodily strength; it can be 


* Miss Edgeworth, “ Letters for Literary 
Ladies.” p. 60. 3d Edit. 
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pursued in retirement ;—there is no dan- 
ger of its inflaming the imagination, be- 
cause the mind is intent upon realities. 
The knowledge that is required is exact ; 
and the pleasure of the pursuit is a suf- 
ficient reward for the labour.” 

To those who possess leisure and in- 
clination for cultivating this instruetive 
branch of science, Mr, Accum’s volume 
will be found a very pleasing and useful 
companion, Mr. A. who has long been 
known as a scientific and expert teacher 
of Chemistry, has written the present 
work, with the express design of blend- 
ing Chemical Science with rational 
amusement: at the same time it may 
serve the student, as a set of popular 
instructions, for performing a variety of 
curious experiments, well calculated to 
illustrate the most striking facts which 
the science of chemistry has to offer. 

With this view, he has purposely se- 
lected such experiments only, as may be 
performed with safety in the closet; and 
the exhibition of which requires neither 
costly apparatus, nor complicated instru- 
ments. The value of this work is en- 
hanced by the rationale of each experi- 
ment being annexed to the respective pro- 
cesses, in order to enable the operator 
to contemplate the phenomena with ad- 
vantage as particular objects of study, 
should inclination lead him to ander- 
take a further investigation. We se- 
lect two or three experiments, at ran 
dom, for the amusement of our readers 
by their fire-sides. 

To render an invisible writing visible, by ex- 
posure to light. 

Write on paper with a solation of nitrate 
of silver, sufficiently diluted, so as not to 
injure the paper; the characters, when dry, 
will be perfectly invisible, and remain so, 
if the paper be closely folded up, or if the 
writing is, in any other way, defended from 
the light ; but if the paper be expased to 
the rays of the sun, or merely to the com- 
mon light of day, the characters speedily 
assume a brown colour, and lastly turn 
black. 

Rationale.—This change of colour is ow- 
ing to the partial reduction of the oxide of 
silver, from the light expelling a portion of 
its oxygen: the oxide therefore approaches 
to the metallic state; for when the black- 
ness fs examined with a deep or powerful 
magnifier, the particles of metal may be 
distinctly seen. 
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To cause an invisible writing to appear in 

brilliant silver character's. 

Write on paper with a dilute solution of 
super-acetate of lead of commerce; the 
writing will be perfectly tuvisible. ‘To 
make the characters legible, hold the paper, 
whilst the letters are still wel, over a sau 
cer, containing water impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas; the characters 
then. assume a brilliaut metallic and irrides- 
cent colour. 

Rationale.—1u this instance, the bydro- 
gen of the sulphuretted bydrogen gas ab- 
stracts the oxygeu from the oxide of lead, 
and causes it to re-approach to the metallic 
state; at the same time, the sulphur of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas combines with 
the metal thus regenerated, aud converts it 
into a sulpburet, which exhibits the metal- 
lic colour. 

Green sympathetic ink, which becomes bluc 
when held over a liquid, and green again 
on exposure to the air. 

Write ou paper with a solution of sul- 
phate of copper : the characters or writing 
will be of a green colour. When the so- 


Jution is dilute, the letters are invisible ; 
and if the paper be held over the surface 
of liquid ammonia, contained in a cup or 
saucer, the writing assumes a beautiful blue 
colour, which departs again on removing 
the paper near a fire, or by suffering it to 
be exposed to the open air for some time. 


Rationale. —The vapour or ammoniac#| 
gas of the liquid ammonia, combines with 
the sulphate of copper, and forms with it 
the triple salt, called sulphate of copper 
and ammonia, which possesses a beaufiful 
blue colour; and this compound is again 
aunibilated when the paper is jield near the 
fire, or on mere exposure to the open air, 
Yellow sympathetic ink, which, when written 

with, is invisible, but may be made to ap- 

pear or to depart, successively, by alicr- 
nately warming the paper, or suffering it 
to cool 

Write on paper with a dilute solution of 
the muriate of copper: the letters, when 
dry, will be invisible; but ifthe paper be 
warmed before the fire, the writing will 
assume a yellow colour, and disappear 
again when the paper becomes cold. 

Muriate of copper is easily obtained, by 
neutralizing muriatic acid with brown oxide 
of copper. The solution is of a dark olive- 

n colour ; and, by evaporation, yields 
crystals of a grass-green colour of muriate 
of copper. 

To cause an invisible writing to assume a 
black colour, by passing over it a colowr- 
less fluid, 
Write on paper with a dilute solution of 
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green sulphate of iron: when the writing 
is dry, uo letters are visible; but if a fea- 
ther, or sponge, moistened with tincture of 
galls, be passed over the characters, the 
writing will iustantly become visible, and 
assume a black colour. 

Rationale.—This effect is produced by 
virtue of the tanning and gallic acid of 
the tincture of galls, uniting with the oxide 
of ivon of the salt, and producing common 
writing ink, 

To render an invisible writing visible in blue 
characters, by passing ever it a colonr- 
less fluid. 

Writings made on paper with a dilute so- 
lution of sulphate of iron, when dry, are 
invisible; but by passing a feather, or 
sponge, wetted with a solution of prussiate 
of potash, over the characters, the letters 
will become visible, and appear of a blue 
colour. The experiment may be reversed, 
by writiyg with prussiate of potash, and 
rendering the characters visible by sulphate 
of iron. 

Rationale. —In this experiment, the prus- 
sic acid of the prussiate of potash, com- 
bines with the oxide of iron of the sulphate 
of iron, and produces prussian blue. 

To write luminous characters. 

Write, with a stick of phosphorus, on a 
board, or on any rough surface: the cha- 
racters will be luminous in the dark, as if 
on fire, and continue so for some time. The 
luminous appearauce vanishes, by blowing 
ou the writing, and becomes visible again 
instantly. 

If letters be written on a dark-culoured 
paper, and the writing be held near the 
fire, the characters instantly inflame, and 
exhibit a beautiful phosphorescent appear- 
ance. 

Rationale —This effect is nothing else 
ihan the slow combustion of the minute 
abraded particles of phosphorus, effected 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

N.B. Phosphorus should always be han- 
dled with the greatest caution, for serious 
burns have happened from carelessness in 
this respect, to persons getting small pieces 
of phosphorus under their nails, It is best 
to place the phosphorus in a quill or glass 
tube, that it may be removed from the 
hand, in case it should take fire: a bow] of 
water should also be near at hand, to 
plunge it into, in case of accidents. 


A fountain of fire. 

Add gradually one ounce, by measure, 
of sulphuric acid, to five or six ounces of 
water, contained in an earthen-ware bason; 
and add to it also, about three quarters of 
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an ounce of granulated zinc. A rapid pro- 
duction of hydrogen gas will istantly 
take place. Then add, from time to time, 
afew pieces of phosphorus of the size of 
apea. A multitude of gas bubbles will 
be produced, which take fire on the surface 
of the effervescing liquid; the whole sur- 
face of the liquid will become luminous, 
and fire-balls and jets of fire will dart 
from the bottom through the fluid with 
great rapidity, and a hissing noise. 

Rationale. —The zine when brought 
into contact with water, in conjuction with 
sulphuric acid, decomposes the water, 
‘The oxygen of the water unites to the zine, 
and forins an oxide of zinc, which is in- 
stantly dissolved by the sulphuric acid ; the 
other constituent of the water, the hydro- 
gen, is set free, and dissolves a portion of 
the phosphorus, with which it escapes as 
phosphoretted hydrogen gas, which takes 
fire the moment it comes into contact with 
common air 

Violet-coloured Gas. 

Put three or four grains of iodine into a 
small test-tube, and seal the other end of 
the tube bermetically. If the tube be 
gently warmed, by holding it over a can- 
dle, the iodine becomes converted into a 
beautiful violet-coloured gas or vapour, 
which condenses again into minute brilliant 
metallic crystals, of a bluish-black colour, 
when the tube is suffered to grow cold; 
and this experiment may be repeated with 
the same tube for any number of times. 

As it has often fallen to our lot to 
hear complaints of the inefficacy of 
Marking Inks, as a security against dis- 
honesty, we give the following recipe 
for an indelible ink for marking linen, 
for the benefit of all such good house- 
wives as may be disposed to make a 
trial of it. 

Tndelible ink for marking linen. 

Dissolve two drachms of fused sub-ni- 
trate of silver, in six drachms of distilled 
water ; and add to the solution two 
drachms, by measure, of thick mucilage of 
gum arabic: this forms the writing liquor 
or marking ink. To use it, it is necessary 
that the linen be impregnated with a mer- 
dant, which is prepared in the following 
manner.— 

Dissolve half an ounce of sub-carbonate 
of soda of commerce, in four ounces of 
water ; and add to the same solution, half 
an ounce, by measure, of thick mucilage of 
gum arabic. This forms the mordant, or 
preparatory liquor. 

To use the ink, wet thoroughly the part 
intended to be marked with the mordant, 
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dry it neara fire, and when perfectly dry 
write thereon with the marking ink, by 
means of a clear pen, and let it dry. The 
letters are pale at first, but soon become 
black by exposure to hght,and more speed- 
ily, if exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
The writing will then be permanently fixed 
on the cloth, and resist the action of wash- 
ing or bleaching. 

‘To form a distinct writing upon cloth, it 
is necessary to carry all the strokes of the 
pen downwards, and the pen should have 
a short and stiff nib. 


The preceding extracts will enable our 
readers to form a tolerably correet idea 
of the variety of chemical amusement 
and instruction contained in Mr. Ae- 
eum’s work, Further commendation 
from us it needs not: for, while the 
present analysis of it was passing 
through the press, we were informed 
that the first impression was exhausted, 
and that a new and much enlarged edi- 
tion was announced for publication. 


Scripture Genealogy, from Adam to 
Christ, exhibiting in a series of thirty- 
six Engraved Tables, a distinct view of 
the Nation, Tribe, Family, lineal Descent 
and Posterity of every person mentioned 
in the Bible, so far as they can be traceé 
from sacred or profane history, to which 
are annexed Chronological dates on the 
authority of Usher and Blair. Royal 
Ato. £2 12s. 6d. Leigh, London. 1817. 


Mucu of the pleasure attending the 
perusal of biographical or historical 
memoirs, and the ease with which 
we comprehend the causes and conse- 
quences of the different events, de- 
pend on an intimate and clear ac- 
quaintance with the family connexions 
and mutual relationship of the various 
personages, The history of the civil 
wars in our own country, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, cannot 
be clearly understood without some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the genealogy 
of the contending parties and their ad- 
herents; and many portions of the Scrip- 
ture narrative receive considerable elu- 
cidation from a knowledge of the ties of 
consanguinity, and the various interests 
of the persons whose names are there 
recorded. Independently of this con- 
sideration, the present work becomes 
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additionally important, as it enables the 
reader to trace, with ocular demonstra- 
tion, the accomplishment of the various 
predictions relative to the Messiah. 

The plates, thirty-six in number, are 
verybeaatifully engraved, and the vig- 
nettes introduced into many of them, 
are equally appropriate in their subjeet, 
and delicate in their execution, To all 
who value the Scriptures, they will be pe- 
culiarly acceptable, as presenting, under 
their respective nations and tribes, a 
complete list of every name occurring 
in Scripture, from the earliest period 
of the Jewish records, Each plate 
therefore, may be considered as a dis- 
tinct history of the tribe or family which 
it describes. The value of the work is 
enhanced by the addition of the proper 
dates on the very respectable authorities 
of Archbishop Usher and Blair, together 
with references to the different passages 
of Scripture where each name is men- 
tioned, 


This work supplies an important de- 
sideratum in sacred literature : its plan 
is excellent; and, so far as we can 
judge, from au examination of some of 
the descents, we believe it to be very cor- 


rectly executed. Considered altogether, 


it forms a very useful and agree able com- 
panion to the biblical student. 


An Epicedium, sacred to the Memory 
of the amiable and much-lamented 
Princess Charlotte Augusta. By Rich- 
ard Hatt. 8vo. 3s. 6d. with Portraii; 
1s. without it. Westley and Parrish. 
London, 1817. 


Lines occasioned by the Death of H. 
R. H. the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
of Saxe Coburg, &c. &c. By the Author 
of the “ Combined View of the Prophe- 
cies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. John.” 
(Mr. J.H. Frere,) 4to. 1s. 6d. Hatchard, 
London. 1817. 


Piety and sympathy are the cha- 
racteristics of these two publications, of 
which Mr. Hatt’s is unquestionably the 
best. Its versification is, for the most 
part, very smooth ; and :f our pages had 
not already cqntained numerous poetical 


tributes to the memory of the Princess 
Charlotte, we could with pleasure have 
transcribed some of his stanzas. Mr, 
Frere has characterized his production 
as ‘* an almost extemporaneous effusion 
of sorrow :’? much as we respect the 
motives that led to its publication, we 
regret that it contains so litth: that can 
be called poetry. 


Monody to the Memory of the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta. By the Author of 
“ Evening Hours.” 8vo. 1s. 6d. Chap- 
pell, Londoe. 1817. 

Tue ‘** Evening Hours” of this young 
bard were noticed, with due commenda- 
tion, in a recent number of our journal*, 
The present monody, ‘* a sudden and 
spontaneous effusion of feeling,”’ is alike 
creditable to his head and to his heart. 
Though irregular in its structure, it 
contains several striking passages. We 
give the following, not as being the best 
part of the Monody, but because it is 
that which may be most conveniently 
detached from the rest of the poem. It 
describes the dawn and expansion of 
those virtues and accomplishments which 
so justly endeared the illustrious deceased 
to all who had the honour and happiness 
of knowing her. 


* Daughters of Albion! once there grew a 
flower, 
The sweetest, and the fairest of the bewer, 
The lovely Spring in all her radiance smil’d, 
And call’d the beauteous plant her fairy child. 
Day after day, with over-anxious care, [fair, 
She watch’d the rising stem, and thought how 
How beautiful it grew ;—and if a storm 
Perchance too rudely shook its tender form, 
Her rosy fingers curtain’d it around, 
While her refreshing tears bedew'd the ground. 
For this the morning shed salubrious balm, 
For this the evening sprinkled holy calm, 
For this the night her canopy o’erspread, 
And wept the choicest drops upon its head. 
Did ever such a flower so honour’d grow, 
In the rude wilderness of life below ?— 
Oh! sure some angel pluck’d it from her 
sphere, 
While yet a bud, and bade it blossom here— 
But, fearful it might meet on earth a stain, 
Or Heaven would chide her, stole it back again! 


* See p- 601, of this volume. 
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Remarks on a Course of Education ; 
designed to prepare the Youthful Mind 
for a Career of Honour, Patriotism, and 
Philanthropy. By Thomas Myers, A. M. 
8vo. ls. 6d. Hatchard, London. 1818. 


Mr. Myers is advantageously known 
as the author of several valuable ele- 
mentary works for the instruction of 
Youth. His present publication, which 
was originally written for General Lord 
Muncaster, to whom it is inscribed, is 
characterized by sound good sense, and 
correctness of principle. We extract 
the following observations, with which we 
have been much pleased, on the neces- 
sity of exercising the strictest selection 
in putting works of imagination into the 
hands of young persons. 

The Creator of the Universe has wisely 
eudowed the human mind with various 
powers and passions; and these it is the 
business of education not to destroy, but 
to cherish and guide—to provide each with 
its proper nutriment, and direct it to its 
legitimate eud,—to maintaiu that subordi- 
nation which nature herself has established, 
and cause not only their simultaneous but 
their successive actions to coalesce in pro- 
ducing one harmonious aud combined effect. 
It is not enough therefore to cultivate the 
reasoning powers alone, the more playful 
faculties of the mind require support and 
exercise ; and he who has been attentive 
to what has passed within himself, or 
closely observant of what has taken place 
in others, will be fully sensible of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from relieving the 
fatigue of one faculty by the employment 
of another ; and for this purpose, works of 
imagination and fancy should be inter- 
mingled with those on science and taste. 

The superior productions of this de- 
scription are well snited to this chee- 
quered scene of existence, and of much 
greater value in the proper cultivation of 
the mind, than the stern moralist or the 
scientific recluse will generally allow ; as 
they not only possess the power of re- 
lieving fatigue in health, alleviating suffer- 
ing in sickness, and depriving sorrow of 
its sting ; but of transporting us out of 
this sensible world, aud enabling us to 
leave its troubles and anxieties behind, and 
to feel the pains of sense absorbed in the 
pleasures of intelleet, But, it has been 
well remarked by an anonymous writer, 
that, “in proportion to the power of any 
engine, is the necessity to guard it from 
perversion: and if works of imagination 
enable us to pass the flaming bounds of 
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space and time, it is a matter of immea- 
surable importance to ascertain into what 
world they carry us, and, therefore, no 
class of books ought to be sclected with 
more care than those which exercise the 
imagination. If they carry us intoa world 
of increased sensuality, like the paradise 
of Mahomet, their effect must resemble 
that of stimulants in a fever; while, on 
the other hand, by introducing us to 
purer scenes and nobler enjoyments, they 
add to their other recommendations the 
more powerful one of becoming subsidiary 
to the influence of principle. There are 
many generous and noble feelings, far 
removed from the selfish motives by which 
the world at large are actuated, and for 
which common life does not provide suffi- 
cient excitement to keep them from lan- 
guishing trom inaction; aud whatever 
tends to kindle and awaken these, and 
thus to create a taste for the loveliness of 
virtue, may have a more friendly influence, 
where their holier sanctions of religion are 
either wanting or are feebly felt, than many 
a grave lesson for which the heart has 
not been duly prepared. To keep all 
parts of the mind in successive action is 
essential, or at least eminently conducive 
to its healthy condition. It is thus fami- 
liarized with seenes of difficulty, and with 
the conduct of the good and great, when 
expuscd to them, before it is called to aet 
uoder them. It contemplates perplexity 
at leisure, and danger without dismay ; 
and, being filled with exalted and generous 
sentiments, is better disposed both to ap- 
pland generosity in others, and to practice 
it when occasion requires.” 

Let those, therefore to whom the im- 
portant and highly responsible duty of 
forming the future man is committed, 
exercise the utmost vigilance in selecting 
works of imagination, in watching their 
influence on the opening mind, and in 
guarding that influence from perversion 5 
but let no undue attachment to one branch 
of human knowledge in preference to ano- 
ther,—no mistaken zeal for the sterner 
principles of morality—no fear of giving 
too wide a range to the faculties of man— 
be urged as an inducement for withholding 
them altogether. ‘The duty of those te 
whom this task is committed, is to excite, 
direct, and guard, but not “ to destroy 
those finer pleasures of the intellect—those 
nobicr luxuries of the cultivated mind ;” 
for this would be “ to rob language of all 
its magnificence and grace, to strip Natare 
of all the rainbow hues in which the glow 
ofthe poet invests her scenery, to forbid 
the fibres of the soul to throb with inte- 
rest, melt _ sympathy, glow with the 
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noble energy of feeling, or suspend their 
motions for a moment, in a thrilling pause 
of awe, while the deep tones of sublimity 
Vibrate on the sense.” 


Elements of Useful Knowledge, in 
Nine Books. By the late Rev. John 
Adams, A. M. A new Edition, much 
improved and enlarged. By Alexander 
Jamieson. With Engravings. 12mo. 
Law and Whittaker, London, 1817. 


Nearly five and twenty years, we be- 
lieve, have elapsed since the first edition 
of this useful manual was published. 
That it is worthy of public favour has 
been sufficiently evinced by the numerous 
impressions it has undergone; and in 
its present improved state it is not the 
less deserving of public patronage, bav- 
ing been very carefully revised, cor- 
rected and enlarged by the editor, Mr. 
Jamieson, so as almost to make it a new 
work. It consists of nine books, 
treating 1. on Mechanical Philosophy 
—2. On Astronomy—3. Ou Geography. 
This book, though necessarily succinct, 
presents a neat sketch of the science, 
adapted to the present pulitical State of 
the World—4. On Geology—5. On 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
including Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Op- 
tics, Chemistry, Electricity, Galvanism, 
Magnetism, and Meteorology,—The va- 
rious subjects discussed in this part of 
the volume, are concisely but scientifi- 
cally displayed in pleasing and popular 
language—6, On Mythology—On The 
British Constitution and Jurispru- 
dence. The information in this part is 
both constitutional and correct.—8. 
On Rhetoric—9. On Chronology. For 
the further information of students at 
the end of each part or book, the au- 
thor has given select lists of the best 
works treating on the topic therein 
discussed. Three neat engravings and 
several well executed diagrams are in- 
serted in different parts of the volume. 

We have not discovered many omis- 
sions of consequence—considering the 
brevity required in such a work, we 
rather wonder that the editor should 
have beea able to condense so much 
inte so smal! a compass. We shall how- 
ever notice one or two points, of which 
some notice ought to have been taken. 
Under the head of coal-mines we looked 


Elements of Useful Knowledge. 


in vain for an account of Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s brilliant discovery of the Safety 
Lamp; and in the article on America, 
some particulars should have been given 
of the exploratory Voyage in the inte- 
rior of that vast Continent by Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. These omissions, 
will doubtless be supplied in a future 
edition, the value of which would be 
enhanced by an index. Altogether, we 
recommend these ‘ Elements of Useful 
Knowledge, as a cheap and correct ma- 
nual of information on the subjects above 
enumerated, which may be safely put 
into the hands of young persons. 


A Father's First Lessons ; or, a Day’s 
Instructive Excursions containing the 
first Elements of Useful Knowledge. 
Translated from the French of M. 
Jauffret. 18mo. with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
Souter, London. 1818. 

M. JaurrreT has long been dis- 
tinguished in France as an able and 
successful writer of elementary works 
for youth, some of which, we believe, 
have been translated and published in 
this country. The present little volume 
will not detract from his well earned 
reputation : it is one of the simplest and 
clearest introductions to the works of 
Nature which we have ever seen; and 
we have much pleasure in recommending 
it to those to whom the instruction of 
youth is confided. 


Letters Respecting the Union of the 
Regular Clergy with Dissenters in the 
distribution of the Bible. By the Rev. 
John Ward, of Mickleover, 8vo. 3s. 
Derby, Printed. Rivingtons’, London. 
1817. 

Few questions have been more warmly 
agitated than the subject discussed in 
these letters. How two opinions can 
exist on this subject appear to us most 
wonderful. Mr. Ward steps forward to 
advocate the co-operation of Churchmen 
and Dissenters in the benevolent work 
of circulating the Scriptures, without, 
however, compromising his character as a 
minister of the Anglican church. The 
boek is full of typographical errors, 
such as we should not expect to see in 
any of the productions of our provincial 
press in the nineteenth century. 
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Thoughts on the Employment and En- 
joyment of Leisure Time; ina Letter 
addressed to the Clerks of Gentlemen 
at the Bar. By William Ablett, 8vo. 

2s. Harper, London, 1818. 

Tuts sensible little tract is addressed 
to the ‘Clerks of Gentlemen at the 
Bar,’ who now form a very numerous 
class in socjety;—not that they are more 
viciously inclined than the rest of the 
world, but as being subject to greater 
temptations, in consequence of their en- 
joying a very ample portion of leisure, 
and having greater inducements to be 
idly disposed. Though intended for a 
particular class of individuals, the 
pamphlet may be advantageously pe- 
rused by any that are similarly circum- 
stanced : and, considered as a juvenile 
production, it is a creditable perform- 
ance. Should a future edition be re- 
quired, we would recommend the author 
to sabmit it to the careful revision of 
some critical friend, by which it may 
be rendered more extensively useful. 

A Narrative of the Conduct und Ad- 
ventures of Henry Frederick Moon, alias 
Smith, alias Newman, a native of Brigh- 
ton, now under sentence of imprison- 
ment in Connecticut, North America. 
By Walter Bates, Esq.. High Sheriff of 
King’s County: with an Introductory 
Account of New Brunswick, &e. &c. 
8vo. 2s.6d. Allman and Co. London. 


1817. 

WE have abridged the long title of 
this publication, which is announced as 
a companion to the imposture of the 
pretended Caraboo, noticed in a late 
number of our Journal*.’ Greater in- 
stances of talents, combined with the 
most desperate wickedness, we have 
never perused, Some of the stories are 
almost too marvellous to be credited, 
were they not originally published by a 
man of character, and a magistrate, 

The apology assigned by the Ameri- 
can editor for committing this narrative 
to press, is, that it presents a useful 
guard against imposture. We fear, 
however, that it is more likely to prove 


* See our number for October, 1817. 
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an elementary tract, in the hands of 
practised villains, by which to initiate 
young beginners in deceit and crime. 


Barnabe Itinerarium ; or, Barnaby’s 
Journal: Seventh Edition. To which 
are prefixed an Aceount of the Author, 
now first discovered, a Bibliographical 
History of the Former Editions of the 
Work, and Illustrative Notes. 12mo, 
Harding, London. 1818. 

THE original edition of this whimsical 
production, has long been exceedingly 
scarce, and sought after with avidity, 
though perfect copies of it are rarely to 
be foand. Ina well-written bibliogra- 
phical preface, the editor has at length 
discovered the author, whose real name 
was Richard Brathwait, a native of 
Kendal. He was born about the year 
1588, and died in 1673. Such scanty 
particulars, as could at this distance of 
time be obtained concerning this face- 
tious writer are here collected together 
in a pleasing form, The volume evi- 
dently shews that he was a man of 
learning and talents, though not remark- 
able for delicacy of sentiment or lan- 
guage. This edition of ‘* Barnaby’s 
Journal”’ is decorated with an elegant 
Frontispiece, copied from the first edi- 
tion, the text of which has been care- 
fully restored, and the original arrange 
ment also preserved. The Index is 
retained and enlarged, and the prelimi- 
nary matter given from the later editions, 
with which also this impression has 
beea carefully collated. 
A Companion to the Globes ; Containing 

the various Problems that may be per- 

formed by the Globes, preceded by the 
subjects to which they refer; and ac- 
companied by more than One Thousand 

Examples and Recapitalatory Exercises, 

&c. &e. Designed for the Use of 

Schools and Private Families. By a 

Private Teacher. 12 mo. 4s. 6d. Law 

and Whittaker, London, 1817. 

Tue title of this work so fully ex- 
presses the nature of its contents, as 
to render any further account of them 
unpecessary. If the number and re- 
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spectability of the subscribers be any 
criterion vf value, the author has reason 
to congratulate himself on enrolling 
many of the most respectable tutors in 
the metropolis and its vicinity in his list, 
The anthor states his work to be com- 
piled on a plan the result of nearly 
twenty years practice as a_teacher,.— 
Besides the topics above enumerated, it 
contains a short astronomical introduc- 
tion aud appendix, comprising a brief 
history of the Constellations, &e. Upon 
the whole, we think this a very useful 
and convenient Manual, well calculated 
to convey an accurate knowledge of the 
use oi the globes, and of the principles 
en which the science is founded, A 
Key is published separately, which 
will be found serviceable in abridging 
the labour of the teacher. 


A Bibliographical Account of the Prin- 
cipal Works relating to English Topo- 
graphy. By Wiliam Upceott, of the 
London Institution. 3 vols. royal Svo. 
Sl. 16s. London 1818. 


This is a work of very considerable 
utility, and indispensible necessity to 
librarians and booksellers, as well as to 
those who are forming topographical 
collections. Itoriginated in the author’s 
professional pursuits, and at the request 
of sowe friends, who conceived that 
such information might be of service to 
the Biobligrapher, he was induced to 
extend his plan, and prepare his private 
collections for publication. The work 
consists of two parts; the first comprises 
a very copious catalogue of books rela- 
tive to the general Topography of Eng- 
land. The second contains an account 
of the various publications concerning 
the different Counties, arranged in al- 
phabetical order: the title page of each 
work is given at length, together with 
its general cgntents, a list of the plates, 
the names of the artists by whom they 
were executed, and the pages of the res- 
pective volumes in which they are to be 
inserted. Of the labour attending the 
execution of this work, they only can 
judge who have been engaged in similar 
pursuits. To borrow the quaint expres- 
sions of the honest Antiquarian and 
Biographer, Antony a Wood, which the 
author has appropriately selected for his 


Upcott’s Bibliography, &¢. 


motto :— A painfull work it is Vl 
assure you, and more than difficult ; 
wherein what toyle hath been taken, as 
no man thinketh, so no man believeth but 
he that hath made the triall.””. Where 
every page shews the industry and re- 
search of the author, it is difficult to 
specify any part as being preferable to 
another; we cannot however but men- 
tion the article on London and Middle- 
sex, which fills upwards of three hun- 
dred pages, as being singularly valua- 
ble. Nota single tract that has issued 
from the press, seems to have escaped 
the author’s research, 


A Compendium of the Greek Verbs ; 
ina Tree, &c. for the use of Tyros. By 
John Tilt. 4to. 5s. Law and Whittaker. 
London. 1817. 


This neatly executed tract consists of 
an engraved table in the form of a tree, 
exhibiting a compendium of the Greek 
verbs ;—a subject embracing almost in- 
finite variety. The genius of the pupil 
is to be exercised in furnishing anoma- 
lies. The author has added many valu- 
able notes taken from the Eton Grammar, 
and the excellent Greek Grammar of 
Dr. Valpy. Though Mr. Tilt has mo- 
destly dedicated bis Compendium” to 
his pupils, we think it calculated for 
wider circulation, and that it will be found 
a very useful auxiliary to those, who are 
desirous of reviving a critical knowledge 
of that copious and elegant Language. 


Family Suppers ; or Evening Tales for 
Young People in which Instruction is 
blended with Amusement. Translated 
from the French of Madame Delafaye, 
18mo. 2 vols. 7s. with 16 plates. Souter, 
London. 1815. 


It does not often fall to our lot, to 
take up books particularly designed for 
the use of children, in which the best 
moral instruction is so happily blended 
with amusement, as in the present pub- 
lication, The translation is executed 
with great fidelity. We cordially re- 
commend this elegant little work to all 
who have the care of children, as one 
of the most pleasing Books, which they 
can give them during their hours of re= 
creation, 
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Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
ARTS: PINE. 


In the course of a few days will be pub- 
lished, a portrait of the Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher, Minister of the Albion Chapel, 
Moorfields, taken by Smith, and engraved 
by Freeman in his best style, after the 
manner of the British Gallery of Portraits. 

BIOGRAPHY: 

Prince Hoare, Esq. is engaged on a life 
of the late patriot and philanthropist Gran- 
ville Sharp, Esq. 

The Aunual Biography and Obituary, 
vol. IL. for 1818, with silhouette portraits, 
This volume comprehends the biography 
of H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte, the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Marlbo- 
rough, Messrs. Curran, Erskine, Pon- 
sonby, Horner, Glenie, the Drs. Thomson 
and Disney, &c. &c. and all the principal 
characters who died iu 1816-17; inter- 
spersed and illustrated by a variety of ori- 
ginal letters, documents, aud anecdotes; 
and containing an analysis of recent biogra- 
phical works, with a general biographical 
list of persons recently deceased. 

DRAMA. 

Thomas Bowdler, Esq. is preparing a 
new edition of the Family Shakspeare ; 
which will! contain ajl Shakspeare’s Plays, 
with the omission of some expressions not 
proper to be read aloud in a family, 

EDUCATION. 

Dr. Busby has in the press a new Gram- 
mar of Music, which willinclude the whole 
compass of the science. 

Mr. Chambers has in the press, Geo- 
graphical Questions and Exercises, inter- 
spersed with historical and biographical in- 
formation. 

GEOLOGY. 

Mr. Bakewell is preparing for publica- 
tion, a ‘Treatise on Practical Geology, il- 
lustrated by engravings, 


HISTORY. 

The Rev. C. Philpot, rector of Ripple, 
is preparing a History of the French Pro- 
testants and the Reformed Church of France 
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from the introduction of protestantism to 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

G. Arnold, Esq, is preparing for pulfti- 
cation, a History of the Civil Wars of En- 
gland, illustrated by 200 engravings from 
original paintings. 

MISCELLANKES. 

Fpistolary Curiosities ; or, unpublished 
Letters of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
Prinvce Rupert, Gen. Lord Astley, Gen. 
Fairfax, &c. edited by Rebecca Warner, 
will appear next month in an octavo vo- 
lume. 

A new edition of Pilpay’s Fables, em- 
bellished with elegant wood-cuts, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

POETRY. 

Mr. R. Bloomfield is engaged in a de- 
scriptive poem of Southill, near Bedford, 
the seat of the late Mr. Whitbread. 

A collection of the Poems of Arthur 
Brook, Esq. of Camterbury, is in the press. 

J. W. Lake, Esq. has a volume of Poems 
in the press. 

Iu the press, Astarte, a Sicilian Tale, 
with other Poems; by the authoress of 
Melancholy Hours. The work will ap- 
pear early in March. 

Shortly will be published, Antonia, a 
Tale, with other Poems, chiefly written 
in Malta, during the interesting period of 
the plague in that Island. 

Early in March will appear in 8vo, the 
first volume of a complete Translation of 
Ovid's Epistles; by Edward D. Baynes, 
Esq. A faithful version of these elegant 
and impassioned epistles has long been a 
desideratum in the literary world. 

In March will be published, in demy 
Svo. a Poem in two parts, entitled Harvest, 
illustrated by an engraving. To which 
will be added a few other poetical pieces ; 
by Charlotte Caroline Richardson. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise upon the Poor Laws, witha 
view to the measures likely to be proposed 
in Parliament for their amendment. By 
Thomas Peregrine Courten.), isq. cue of 
the committee of the House of Cemmons, 
appointed fur the consideration of that 
subject. 

An Investigation of the Principles of 
Population aud Production, forthcoming 
from the pen of the author of all Classes 
productive of Nations! Wealth, puulished 
last year. In this vew work the theory of 

Mr. Malthus, as taught in the Essay on the 
Principte of Population, and of Mr. Gray, 
as detailed in the Happiness of States, are 
analysed and compared in ail their princi- 
ples and bearings, and tried by the ac- 


tually operating causes, aud their results in 
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real life. The author discusses, in the 
course of the investigation, the following 
highly important practical questions:— 
Does population regulate subsistence, or 
stibsistence population? Has the latter, 
in its increase, a tendency to overstock, 
either as to employment or wealth? And 
should government encourage or check 
early marriage 


THEOLOGY. 


The Rev. E. W. Grinfield, of Bath, has 
in the press, the Connection of Natural 
and Revealed Theology. 

The Rev. T. T. Haverfield has in the 
press, a volume of Lectures on the Church 
Catechism. 

The Rev. Thomas Gisborne has in the 
press, the Testimony of Natural Theology 
to Christianity. 


TOPOGRAPHY—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. George Dyer is printing in two large 
octavo volumes, the Privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

On the first of March will be published 
in 1 vol. 4to. an historical and topographi- 
cal, description of the parish of Tixall, in 
the county of Stafford, and of the most 
remarkable places in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. By Sir Thomas Clifford, Bart. 
and Arthur Clifford, Esq. This work is 
embellished with five engravings, of which 
three are portraits from original drawings. 
1. Of the famous Judge Littleton. 2. Of 
Viscount Stafford, who was beheaded in 
1682. 3. Of Walter first Lord Alston. 

Also in 1 vol. Svo. Collectanea Clif- 
fordiana, in three parts, containing 1. 
Anecdotes of illustrious personages of the 
name of Clifford. 2. Historical and ge- 
nealogical notices respecting the origin and 
antiquity of the Clifford family. 3. Clif- 
ford, atragedy. By Arthur Clifford, Esq. 

These two works have been printed at 
Paris, and besides their intrinsic merit af- 
ford a favourable specimen of the present 
state of printing aud engraving in France. 

Lieut. Edward Chappell will soon pub- 
lish a narrative of a voyage to Newfound- 
Jand and the coast of Labrador, illus- 

trated by a map and other engravings. 

The Rev. C. I. Latrobe, will soon pub- 
lish a narrative of his late tour in South 
Africa, with some account of the State of 
the missions in that country. 

Messrs. Savigny and Correard's voyage 
to Senegal, in 1816, undertaken by order 
of the French Government, will soon ap- 
pear in an octavo volume. 

Jobn Bramsen, Esq. is printing, in two 
octavo volumes, Letters of,a Prussian Tra- 
veller, interspersed with numerous anec- 
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dotes, descriptive of a tour through Swe. 
den, Germany, Hungary, &c. 


SALES OF LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Sotheby will submit to the public 
the following collections during the present 
season: VIZ. 

1. A small but valuable collection of 
books imported from France, consisting of 
history, romances, poetry, facetizw, and 
miscellanies. 

2. The extensive library of J. F. Tuffen, 
Esq. containing many valuable works on 
the fine arts, books of prints, several of 
the galleries, voyages, travels, history, and 
Belles Lettres. 

8. The entire library of the late Mr. R. 
Palmer, of Drury Lane Theatre. 

4. The small but very interesting col- 
lection of original drawings and sketches 
of the late Henry Stebbing, Esq. This 
fine collection consists of highly finished 
drawings of objects in natural history, 
with accounts and descriptions, by him- 
self; chiefly consisting of insects, with 
microscopic dissections of the various parts ; 
and of animals with anatomical prepare- 
lions, &c. likewise finished views and 
sketches in England and Wales, made in 
various tours: also his original notes and 
readings on the Holy Scriptures, &c. &e. 

5. The entire, extensive, and very va- 
luable stock of Mr. de Boffe, bookseller, 
containing avery large proportion of the 
best French works iu history, voyages and 
travels, mathematics, botany, natural bis- 
tory, medicine, poetry and plays, the fine 
arts, politics, military and naval tactics, 
&e. &e. The whole in good condition, 
many elegantly bound by Hering and 
others, Catalogues are now printing, and 
will shortly be ready for delivery. 

6. The entire and genuine library of a 
foreigner of distinction, imported from 
Paris; consisting of some works of early 
typography, printed on vellum; a fine 
collection of classics; many expensive 
works on natural history ; several of the 
galleries and books of prints ; Italian and 
Spanish literature ; some choice and finely 
illuminated manuscripts, and other splendid 
works from Malmaison. 

7. The duplicates of a nobleman’s li- 
brary. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Pompeiana; or, observations upon the 
topography, edifices, and ornaments of 
Pompeii: by Sir William Gell, F. R. S. 
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F. A. S. &c. and J. P. Gandy, Esq. Arch. 
No. 6, royal 8vo. 8s. 

A few copies are printed in 4to. with 
first impressions of the plates, price 12s, 


BOTANY, 

Muscologia Britannica; containing the 
mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, sys- 
tematically arranged and described; with 
plates illustrative of the characters of the 
genera and species. By William Jackson 
Hooker, F.R,S. &c. and ‘Thomas Taylor, 
M.D. M.R.1. A. Illustrated by 31 
plates. 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. boards, 

EDUCATION, 

A Key to Mair's introduction to Latin 
Syntax; wherein the principal sentences 
extracted from original authors are care- 
fully compared, and reference is made to 
the book and chapter from which they are 
taken. By John Black. 3s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer; or, Geogra- 
phical Dictionary ; comprising a complete 
hody of geography, physical, political, sta- 
tistical, and commercial. Vol. I. part II. 
(handsomely printed in 8vo, double co- 
lumns, and containing twenty five sheets 
letter-press.) 8vo. price 9s. Accompanied 
by an atlas, constructed by A. Arrow- 
smith, hydrographer to the Prince Regent, 
price £1 16s. half-bound. 

Part VI. of the Ordnance Map of Great 
Britain. This part contains two sheets, 
and includes the greater portion of Surrey, 
the north of Hampshire, and parts of the 
adjoining counties. ' 

*.* There are now 28 sheets of this 
work before the public. They exhibit, be- 
sides the interior, the accurate contour of 
the sea-coast from Cornwall to Essex, and 
being sold at the Tower, either separately 
or in any allotments at the pleasure of the 
purchasers, affords to them an opportunity 
of possessing accurate maps, on a scale of 
an inch to a mile, of the country in the 
vicinity of any of the watering places inthe 
South of England. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, 


Observations on some important pejpts 
in the Practice of Military Surgery, and 
in the arrangement aod police of hospi- 
tals. I}lustrated by cases and dissections. 
- John Hennen, Deputy Inspector of 

ilitary Hospitals. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs and reports on the efficacy of 
pry ton Famigation in the Treatment 
of Diseases of the skin, joints, and glan- 
dalar system, chronic rheumatism, gout, 
affections, &c. &c. From the 

rench of J.C. Gales, M.D. Illastrated 
with several coloured engravings, 118 cases, 
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and copious observations. By Rees Price, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 8vo, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Aunals of the Fine Arts. Part VII. 8vo. 


5s. 

Black wood's Edinburgh Magazine, No- 
X. for January 1818. 8vo. 6d. 

The British Review, No. X XI. 8vo. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Review; or, Critical 
Journal. No. LVII. 8vo. 6s. 

An essay on the mysteries of Eleusis; by 
M. Ouvaroff, Counsellor of State to his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
&c. &c. Translated from the Frepeh by 
J. D. Price; with observations by J. 
Christie; with plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Nos. III. and IV. of the new and improved 
edition of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus are 
published. The vacancies yet open have 
been occasioned by the decease of some of 
the subscribers. The price, # such as were 
not on the original list, has been already 
raised ; and the editors, according to adver- 
tisement to No. III. mean to raise it again. 
All public libraries, in particular, are re- 
commended to subscribe before the oppor- 
tunity is lost, as only a sufficient number 
of copies have been printed to cover the 
subscription. Present price £1 3s.; large 
paper £2 10s. To be completed in about 
25 numbers. 

Letters from Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu, Esq. from the year 1736 to the 
year 1770; now first published from the 
originals, in the possession of the Editor. 
Uniform with Lord Orford’s former works. 
royal 4to. £2 2s. boards; on imperial pa- 

r £3. 

A complete collection of Scottish Pro- 
verbs, explained and made intelligible to 
the English reader. By James Kelly, M. A. 
12mo. 7s. 

A view of the present increase of the 
Slave Trade, the Gause of that increase, 
and suggesting a mode for effecting its to- 
tal annihilation; with observations on the 
African Institution and Edinburgh Review, 
and upon the speeches of Messrs. Wilber- 
force and Brougham, delivered in the 
House of Commons, July 9, 1817.—Also 
a plan submitted for civilizing Africa and 
introducing free labourers into our ¢olo- 
nies in the West Indies. By Robt. Thorpe, 
Esq. LL.D. late Chief Justice of Sierra 
Leone, and Judge of the Vice Admiralty 
Court in that Colony, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

An Essay on some subjects connected 
with Taste. By Sir G, Stewart Macken- 
zie, Bart, ER, S. &c. 8vo. 8s. 

The Philosophical Library ; a 
rious collection of the most rare and - vala- 
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able manuscripts and privted works, both 
ancient and modern, consisting of philo- 
sophical inquirics after truth ; and which 
are rarely to be procured at any price. 
Edited by Josephus Tela, Nos, 1 and 2, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

A Key to Moore’s Almanack for 1818, 
containing comments ou the universal pro- 
pensity of mankind to respect astronomi- 
cal forewaruings, with an interpretation of 
the chief mysteries belonging to astrology. 
By a Professor of Astronomy aud Mathe- 
matics, and a resident Member of the 
University of Oxford, 8vo. 1s. 

An Investigation of the Cause of Easter 
1818, being appointed on a Wrong Day, 
plainly shewing that unless the present 
system of computation shall be abolished, 
greater errors must ensue, containing also 
ary for a Universal Calendar. By a 

ember of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
Is. 

NOVELS. 

Rob Roy. In $ vols. 12mo. £1 4s. By 
the author of Waverley, &c. 

The Advertisement; or, twenty years 
ago. In 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Northern Irish Tales; founded on facts. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Delusion. In 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY+ 

Tobias; a dramatic poem: with other 
pieces. By James Jacobson, Esq. f.cap. 

Thoughts on Happiness, a poem. By 
the Rev. Francis Humfray, A. M. 8vo. 8s. 
sm. 5s. 

The Dragon Knight, a poem, in twelve 
cantos. By Sir James Bland Burgess, Bart. 
8vo. 12s. By Th 

Agnes, a poem, in four parts. By Lho- 
Pri. ay 9 D. Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
foolscap Svo. 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added a Geographical Index, 
with the calendar and table of Lessons, 
designed to 2ccompany any quarto edition 
of the Bible, and adapted to the maps and 
notes of the Family Bible, published under 
the direction of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Edited by James 
W. Bellamy, M. A. 4to. 4s. royal paper 7s. 

The Family Bible, lately edited under 
the direction of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kuowledge. By the Rev. Dr. 
Mant, and the Rev. G. D'Oyly, on super 
royal paper, £6 13s. 

the Commandments. By 
Robert Jones, D.D. late senior Chaplain at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 8vo. 6s. 

The Church her own Apologist; proving 
her moderation from her constitution, ap- 
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pointments, and practice, and the mean she 
preserves between the two extremes of 
popery and euthusiasm. Altered from 
Puller. By the Rev. D, Campbell, 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Sermons on Public Subjects and Occa- 
sions. By Francis Skurray, B.D, 12mo, 
5s. hoards, 

A Sermon delivered at St. Enoch’s charch, 
Glasgow, on Weduesday, November 19, 
1817, the day of the Funeral of H.R. H. 
the Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales. 
By _ Rev. William Taylor, jun, D.D. 8vo. 
Is. Od. 

Facts and Evidences ov the subject of 
Baptism, in Letters to a Deacon of a 
Baptist Church, &c. By the editor of Cal- 
met’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Second 
edition, revised, with additioual arguments 
and illustrations, 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Introduction to the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, comprising observations 
on the history and antiquities of the Bri- 
tons; the Romans im Britain; the Anglo. 
Saxons; the Anglo-Danes, and the Anglo- 
Normans Together with Remarks on the 
progress of ecclesiastical, military, and do- 
mestic architecture in succeeding ages, 
Illustrated by two maps, showing the situa- 
tions of the Celtic and Belgic tribes, with 
their towns and trackways io Britain, as 
they existed at the first invasion of Cesar ; 
and the Roman roads and stations in the 
countries now denominated Eugland and 
Wales. To which are added, au Appeu- 
dix, containing corrections and additions 
to several counties as described in the 
“ Beauties ;” and a list of the principal 
books which treat on the Topography and 
Autiquities of England collectively ; and of 
works illustrating the progress of the arts 
most important in topographical researches, 
and otherwise affording materials to the 
local historian. By James Norris Brewer, 
one large vol. 8vo. £1 4s. on Demy paper, 
and £1 11s. 6d. on royal paper, boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the Western Coast of Corea, and the Great 
Lvo-choo Island, in the Japan Sea, in H. 
M.S. Lyra. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
F.R.S.L. and E. With a Vocabulary of 
the language of that island, by Lieutenant 
Clifford, R.N.andan Appendix, containing 
charts and various hydrogeographical and 
scientific notices. Illustrated by eight co- 
loured engravings, after drawings by Ha- 
vell, of scenery, and the costume of the 
people of Corea, and particularly of the 
more interesting inhabitants of Loo-choe 
4to, 21, 2s.b oards. 
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Moreiqn Literary Gasette. 
America: Unirep Srates. 


Among other advantages of a free con- 
stitution and a deliberative Legislature, 
the protection and favour it shews to the 
principles and art of Oratory, must not be 
overlooked. Already has the press in Ame- 
rica dedicated a part of its powers to the 
immortalization of famous men, in a work 
entitled The American Orator, or Selectious 
of Speeches by uative Americans made in 
Congress, in Courts of Justee, &c. An 
octavo volume, printed at Philadelphia. ‘To 
such records there can be no objection, 
provided they be not disfigured by the 
spirit of party; which, certataly, is au evil 
to be dreaded, as much in America, as any 
where else. 

Denmark. 
Connexion of Languages. 

The researches of the learned in Deamark 
have been for some time turned towards 
the Asiatte origin of the languages of the 
uorth. One of them has made a detailed 
comparisén between the ancient language 
of Scandinavia and other European 
guages aucient as well as modern, This 
comparison shews a striking resemblance 
between the old Scandinavian language 
and the Greek, in its most ancient form. 
The great resemblance which has been al- 
ready traced between the northern langw’- 
ges and the Persian, has been proved by 
one of the Danish scavans. 


We have great pleasure in report. 
ing that the Royal Society of Copenhagen 
has presented a copy of its Transactions, 
with a set of geographical charts of Dea- 
mark to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta; 
accompanied with a request for literary 
intercourse and correspondence. This li- 
berality between two literary societies, is 
worthy not only of praise, but of general 
imitation. A set of the Asiatic Researches 
was ordered, to be sent to Copenhagen, in 
return. 

Animal Magnetism. 

We have had repeated occasion to call 
the attention of our readers to the state 
(and progress) of this practice, on tle conti- 
nent, There are several socicties istituted 
for the purpose of promoting it. 1 sppears 
also, to have obtained some repute in Den- 
mark; for the Danish Government, by an 
ordonnance issued Dec. 21, 1816, directed 
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these precautions to be taken on the sub- 
ect; 

; 1. Every Physician who should think 
proper to employ Auima! Magnetism, ia 
any case uuder his charge, is obliged to 
inform the College of Physicians of hisinu- 
teution, before he proceeds to any opera- 
tious. 2, Every operation undertaken by 
one who is not a regular Professor of 
Medicine, must be couducted under the 
inspection of a Physician, who is held 
answerable for any disorders which may 
ensue, and who is bound to communicate 
to the College the result of the operation. 
3. The College of Physicians must make 
a Report every year to the State Chancery, 
of the uumber of persous magnetized, with 
their aames, and the names of the Physi- 
cians who advised the use of Magnetism, 
and superintended the operations, together 
with the result of the cases so treated.” 

Probably even these cautious measures 
were found insufficient ; fer in another 
ordonnance dated January 14, 1817, it was 
enjoined on all public functionaries to take 
care that, in their districts, respectively, 
Magnetism should be practised by Physi- 
cians only; and all others attempting to 
exercise this art or mystery, should be lield 
to be absolute quacks, and punished as 
such, 

Our readers will make their own re- 
marks on this; and will connect with it 
the fact of there being two, or more, Jour- 
of Animal Magnetism uow publishing 
in France aud iu Germany, which boast of 
most wouderful cures, and addyce each 
other as evidence, month after mouth. 


FRANCE. 

Preach Emulation of Eaglish Horses. 

Notice snr leg Chevavx Anghais, On 
the Eaglish Horses, and the Races in Eng- 
land, read at the Royal aud central So- 
ciety of Agriculture, May 7, and at the 
Royal Academy of Scieaces, July 18, 1817, 
by J.B. flazard, jun. Veterinary Surgeon, 
&e. pamphlet. 

We have had more than one occasion of 
stating the rivalship experienced in France 
in regard to the breed of Horses in Eng- 
land. The Emperor Napoleon did his 
best, by the institution of studs in various 
places, of premiums for races, &c. te 
equal the coursers of this islaud. We pre- 
sume, that his attempts of this nature, as 
of other natures, met with nothing beyond 
eqitivocal success ; and for want of spirited 
and unremitted attention, have effected 
little 

It must be acknowledged that the French 
Nation begin many excellent things with 
much alacrity and vigour: but, they do 
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horses of those countrics, over whatever 
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not persevere with equal zeal during the 
length of time necessary to bring them to 
perfection. heir most considerate men 
acknowledge this failing in their character 
as a people. 

Under the reigns of former kings this 
question was the subject of lively debate, 
at the Council Table; one party protesting 
against the payment to England of somuch 
money, annually, as went to the purchase 
of horses of prime quality; their opponents 
maintaining, that the purchase was well 
worth the money, and that France could 
not supply an equality, either in number 


France and Spain could produce. These 
were not only admired, but were obtained 
and imported ; and to preserve their good 
qualities, dhey were bred from by equals of 
their own race, or from selected indivi- 
duals of the country. 

The improvement commenced from 
these causes :-—The races, which gradually 
became popular, Were now instituted ; and 
nothing could be better imagined than 
these, for the purpose of determining the 
qualities and powers of the competitors ; 
and the government, which saw the ema- 


lation prevailing among the breeders, en- 
couraged it by the allotment of prizes. It 
is possible, however, that still more power- 
ful motives actuated those who attached 
themselves to this art; for, although it 


or in excellence. It should appear from 
this tract, and from the importance attach- 
ed to if, as may be inferred from its being 
delivered to a second public body, that 
further endeavours are making on this sub- 


ject, which is, certainly, of no small mo- 
ment to our Country, in whatever light it 
is viewed. We shall, therefore, attend 
somewhat closely to the statements of the 
writer ; and may possibly bring his argu- 
meits before our readers more than once. 
This discourse is divided into three 
chapters: in the first the anthor takes oc- 
casion to euquire what the English horses 
might be, before their amelioration by the 
introduction of superior breeds; in the se- 
cond he examines what they are now,— 
The third chapter contains his observations 
on the races established in various parts 
of our country ; and draws conclusions on 
the results which might be expected as the 
consequences of such institutions. 


could not but be something to possess the 
best horses, yet it was much more to in- 
dulge those speculations to which these 
races gave existence, 

Confiding in the qualities of such horses 
as had won the plate in this or the other 
centest, and in their superiority over all 
others, bets and wagers were laid as mat- 
ters of speculation ; and the bape of gain 
intermingled itself with the vigour of emu- 
lation and rivalship. These speculators 
led their favourites from one race ground to 
another, where they carried off the prizes 
and the bets, and thus their owners derived 
great emolument from the exertions of their 
horses till some more rapid courser bore 
away the palm; or till these famous horses 


a uzard, 0 | were Jaid aside from such severe exertions; 
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orpriate to the breed of English horses, be- 


ore the improvement. What ideas can 
be formed of them from representations 
made at the time, not very long ago, such 
as bas-relicfs, statues, pictures and engrav- 
ings, in books, &e. are not very favourable. 
Instead of the light and slender shape 
which now distingnishes their superior 
breeds, they are represented heavy, round, 
and rather swolleu. 

The climate of England, naturally 
moist and misty, seems better fitted 
to the support of horses of this de- 
scription, than to those of that more ele- 
gant form which is now established in 
the island. The wealth of the people, 
augmented by commerce, with their 
luxery, (the nataral consequence of 
wealth) enabled individuals, who wished 
to distinguish themselves, to obtain from 
all parts horses of beautifal figure. Spain 
and France furnished borses for the saddle ; 
but the connexions of the English with 
the States of Barbary, Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, &c. furnished them with opporta- 
nitics of discerning the superiority of the 


By this management certain horses have 
been known to bring their masters immense 
sums, and to acquire a most extensive re- 
nown. A horse bought for two or three 
thousand guineas, has often won ten or 
twelve thousand in the space of a few 
years. The reputation of these horses 
being spread over Europe with great ra- 
pidity, England sold to the continent a 
certain number of them, and thus esta- 
blished a commerce which brought in a 
revenue for an article of exportation, for 
which this country had formerly paid great 
sums to other countries in Europe. 

To preserve the superiority of this com- 
merce, the exportation of male horses was 
prohibited ; but this would not have ac- 
complished the purpose; the interest of 
individuals might elude it: a more effec- 
tual canse was the high price at which 
those of the first quality were valued.— 
This obliged foreigners to content them- 
selves with those of the second rate, and 
even of the third rate ; hence the breeds 
derived from them could be of these rates 
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only, and not of those more famous sires, 
which had been unrivalled in their day. 

We shall see what steps the author re- 
commends to be taken to bring up the 
horses of France to a level with these, and 
with the average of our British, and now 
natural, racers, 

School books : Lithography. 

The Lithographic process has lately 
beeu employed in France in the prepara- 
tion of school books ; or rather of cheap 
books of instruction for youth at au early 
period of life. These works are intermin- 
gled with figures and ornaments intended 
to promote emulation, and to exercise the 
faculties It is likely that this is a proper 
application of this species of printing ; and 
if the proprietor can afford his productions 
ata rate cheap enough, it may prove use- 
ful. These desigus have no resemblance 
to the common wood cuts; but are exe- 
cuted in the manner of chalk, and may 
assist in teaching young persons in the Art 
of Drawing, as they may copy them with 
a black lead pencil; which is oye of the 
advantages proposed by the author. 

Prize Question: Literary History. 

The prize subject for 1818, by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, &c. at Rouen, seems to 
be one which might be most advantageously 
copied as an example by our Universities 
and several other learned bodies to this 
extent, “ for the best history of the print- 
ing and library in such place : a list of the 
principal printers aud libraries, with an 
account of the most curious editions which 
have issued from the press of the former, 
or been in the possession of tbe latter.” 

According to the Bibliographie de la 
France, there have been published within 
the year 1817, in that country, four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-seven Works ; 
1179 Eagravings; aud 470 pieces of Music. 
The first three weeks of the present year 
have produced 280 Publications, 63° En- 
gravings, and 26 new Tunes. 

GerMAny. 

Happily for our country, we have no 
variation or change of our territory to re- 
cord in consequence of czpture by war or 
compensation by peace; but, the fact is 
otherwise onthe Continent, where the alte- 
rations made in the dominions of princes 
and states, are of essential importance. 
We are not, therefore, to wouder at the 
number of works with which the German 
press has lately teemed on the subject of 
these changes, and of the present settle- 
mentof limits and boundaries. Among 
these works are 

Algemeine Anzeiger, &c. Indicator-ge- 
ueral, historical, statistical and political, or 
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collection of accounts respecting changes, 
&e. in Europe, to 1817. This work cou- 
tains valuable tuformation ou the progress, 
aggrandisement, navigation and commerce 
of the Austrian Empire ; ou the Tyrol, and 
on the city of Vienna. Published at Vi- 
euna, 

Europa, &¢. Uurope under its political 
and geographical changes, from the com- 
meacement of the French revolution, pre- 
sented in a series of Maps, and Statistic 
tables, &c. Published at Weimar. 

This work affords a general sketch of 
information on the various accessions and 
cohicessions which lave taken place in Ea- 
rope, from 1789 to 1815: divided into three 
periods, The first extending from 1789 to 
the peace of Presburgh in 1806: the second, 
from 1807 to 1810: the third from 1815 
to 1816. 

These form valuable materials for his- 
tory; and will convey to posterity some 
notion of the most ambitious and colossal 
power that has appeared in this part of 
the world, for ages; together with its 
overthrow and ruin. They wilt contribute 
essentially to establish that credence, 
which without sach authorities it might 
be found difficult to persuade and confirm. 


Greece. 
Literature of the Modern Groeks. 

In an article from Munich, dated De- 
cember last, and published in a German 
paper, we read the following interesting 
notices on the modern Greeks, and the 
means at present employed to promote their 
civilization aud literature, and to explore 
their ancient monuments: 


We hear that some young scholars from 
the north of Germany have it in contem- 
plation to undertake a journey to Greece 
and a part of Asia, to explore the remains 
of inscriptions and moruments, for the 
purpose of enriching ancient geography, 
statistics, natural history, and in general 
all the sciences which can be promoted by 
inquiries and observations in those classic 
regions. We shall lay before our readers 
the translation of a letter of recommenda- 
tion written in ancient Greek, which one 
of the young travellers has received from 
the-Academy of Berlin, addressed to the 
Greeks, and the observations with which 
a celebrated journal, published at Vienna 
in modern Greek (The Learned Mercury), 
accompanies it; convinced that these testi- 
monies of friendly intercourse aud mutual 
goodwill must be read with pleasure. 

“The Royal Prussian Academy of Scien- 
ces offers to the Greeks and to all friends of 
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the sciences, greeting. The enlightened 
youth, William Moller, well iustructed in 
the literature of antiquity, intends to tra- 
vel into Greece and part of Asia, and re- 
quests, for this undertaking, the assistance 
and countenance of the hamane and en- 
lightened nation of the Greeks. The Aca- 
demy, in the conviction that his observa- 
tions and discoveries, when heshall publish 
them tothe world by his writings, will 
redound not Jess to the promotion of sci- 
ence and knowledge than to the greatest 
glory of the Greeks themselves, invites all 
you Greeks to be useful and assisting to 
him, as far as lies in your power, in search- 
ing after ancient inscriptions and other 
remains and monuments of the prosperity 
of the ancient Greeks which still remain 
concealed. In return, we promise and en- 
gage, that whoever of the Greeks shall at 
any time visit our country, shall partake of 
a similar reception. Farewell. 

(Signed) “ Patur Burrman.” 
Berlin, Aug. 1817. 

To this letter the Mercury subjoios the 
following recommendation :—“ We likewise 
invite and request the spiritual and civil 
authorities in all parts of Greece, together 
with scholars, merchants, and others, to 
extend every friendly reception to the 
above-named German, to treat him hospi- 
tably, to point out to him what he is in 
search of, and to afford him every kind of 
direction and assistance. Such areception 
we owe to all enlightened nations, but more 
particularly to the Germans, op account 
of their numerous benefitsto us. They are 
the people who have prosecuted ancient 
Greek learning with the most distinguished 
success, and who have even smoothed for 
us the access to such learning by their illas- 
trations of its existing treasures, by their 
explanations and critical works, by their 
writings oa Greek poetry, geography and 
philosophy. In their country, too, the 
greatest number of the sons of Greece as- 
semble for their education, and, while 
living among them, enjoy not only their 
friendship, but receive their superiutend- 
ence and direction. They regord us as 
brethrenand fellow-citizens ; they assist and 
respect us almost more than any other na- 
tion: whoknows not that we publish among 
them datly our writings and journals, and 
whatever we wish, in the manner the most 
agreeable to us? 

lt is known with what joy and gratitude 
the Greeks at an earlier period received the 
distinction when the Academy of Munich 
est. blished scientific relations with them. 
The authorities at Chios, which enjoys al- 
most unrestrained freedom, and a distin- 
guished literary institution, sent accord- 
ing tothe custom of ancient states, a Senatus 


Consultoum, by which the Academy was 
received into the rights of hospitality. At 
a late period, the Grand Duke of Weimar 
secured to the Greeks an asylum, with im- 
portant advantages at Jena; and young 
Greeks at Munich, when they bave finished 
their initiatory studies, assemble there to 
continue their scientific education. In the 
Countess of Edling (whose maiden name 
was Sturza), their compatriot, they find 
in that city a protectress as liberal as she 
is enlightened. 
Inpies. 
Astatic Society. 
Timber Trees: species. Indigo. 

Avr alate meeting specimens of timber 
from Kumamon, with a descriptive memoir, 
were presented to ihe Society, by the Right 
Honourabie the President. The specimens 
are of holly, oak, and pine. The holly is 
said to attain the height of 10 or 12 feet, 
and is found near streams. The oak, called 
Timsoo, is generally 60 or 70 feet high, the 
trunk and chief branches covered with 
moss. On the Kat'hee hill, some 'Timsoo 
trees have been observed so large as, if 
squared, would give a timber 50 feet in 
length, with a cubic solidity of at least 24 
inches each way. The acorn is oblong, 
and an inch anda half in length, ‘The bark 
is fit for tanning. There are three other 
kinds of oak, Goomo, Bulashing, and Bur- 
bula; the trunks of the laiter two are much 
twisted and curved. Theoak and chesnut, 
which compose the forests of Choudaus, are 
not to be met with north of that pergun- 
nah. ‘The four specimens of pine, Sersing, 
Tangshing, Oomur, and Lemshing, were 
produced in Bootan. ‘The Oomur, or silver 
fir, found throughout Bootan, attains the 
height of 80 or 90 feet, the diameter of the 
stem near the ground being not more than 
3to 4feet, The fruit, when ripe, is said to 
yield a colour something like Indigo by 
expression. ‘The pines found in Kumaoon 
are the Cheer and Deodar. 

Geld: Mountains of central Asia. 

A memoir relative to a survey of Ku- 
maoon, by ry wc? Webb, was communi- 
cated by the Presideut. In detailing the 
principle on which the survey has been 
made, Captain Webb observes that it might 
be desirable that some approach to a phy- 
sical map should be made, with a view to 
facilitate geological and mineralogical re- 
searches, It cannot be doubted, he adds, 
that the mountain districts coutain the pre- 
cious metals, from the well-known fact, 
that the sands of almost every mountain 
stream are assiduously washed for gold at 
the points where their rapidity diminishes. 
The tribe of people who follow this avoca- 
tion are denominated Bokso, and their em- 
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ployment is by general report attended 
with ample profit. The gold dust supplied 
by the rivers of Africa, has long made an 
opinion current in Europe, that some lofty 
central land exists, which may rival south 
America in its mines of precious metals; 
and the same speculation seems no less ap- 
plicable to the monuments of central Asia, 
Tmaus Mountains. 

Captain Webb has included in his sur- 
vey the eleyation of upwards of thirty peaks 
in the Himalaya range, most of which are 
visible from the plains. The highest peak 
he has ascertained to be 25,660 feet above 
the level of the sea, Lat. 30. 21.51. 7. 
Long. 79. 48. 39.6. The general direction 
of the snowy chain is from W.N. W. to E. 
S. E. Captain Webb’s memoir comprises 
the Latitude, Longitude, and Elevation of 
about 130 places. ‘The industry and talent 
displayed by this distinguished officer are 
likely to contribute largely to the stock of 
scientific research. 

Ancient Sarcophagus, baked Clay. 


Lieutenant R. Taylor, of the Bombay Es- 
tablishment, has forwarded to the Society 
a stone sarcophagus, dug out of the founda- 
tion of some ancient ruins within eight 
miles of Bushire. It contained, when dis- 
covered, the disjointed bones of a human 
skeleton, which had perfectly retained their 
shape, till a short time after their exposure 
to the atmosphere, by the removal of the 
lid, which was fastened by metallic pegs. 
The lid is an entire slab of a micaceous mi- 
neral, and the vessel is of caleareous sand 
stone. Itis the second of the kind that has 
been discovered, and differs both in form 
and material from the coflius generally 
found, which are of aa oblong figure with 
obtuse extremities aud composed of baked 
clay. They are found at the depth of one 
fathom from the surface of the earth. That, 
however, which is now presented to the 
Society, was discovered encompassed by 
solid masonry, in which just sufficient space 
had been left, at the depth of three fathoms, 
to contain the sarcophagus ; and as greater 
care and more durable materials had been 
used in this mode of burial, it would lead 
to the conclusion of its having contained 
the remains of some individual, more than 
commonly distinguished among his cotem- 
poraries. Lieutenant Taylor observes that 
the ruins from which the coffin was taken, 
have afforded the materials of which the 
modern town of Bushire has been con- 
structed, consisting chiefly of stones of 
twenty-four inches in length by eight in 
thickness, composed of lime and sand, in 
hard blocks, and partly of a mineral, formed 
of minute shells and particles of filica, im- 
beded iv a tough base of carbonate of lime. 
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No. XVI. 


“Jam but agatherer and dealer in other men’s 
stuff.” 


Paradise, an Eastern Tale. 


When Alexander had conquered the 
world, and penetrated into the remotest 
regions of India, he heard of Paradise, 
and determined to subdue that also. He 
was told that the river Nithebel led to it ; 
and immediately ordered a fleet to be 
equipped to carry his troops thither, but 
previously dispatched a few vessels to pro- 
cure information. When they had reached 
the garden of Paradise, his people found 
the gate shut, and before it an aged keaper 
of singular appearance, and with an ex- 
traordinary beard, whom they commanded 
to open the gate immediately for their 
master, as he was not far behind them. 
The hoary keeper smiled, and said he 
durst not admit him unless he could find 
means to weigh down a feather, which he 
herewith sent, when placed in the balance. 
The messenger was astonished, for he 
could not conceive how a small feather 
(siuce it was only a light downy feather) 
could have such weight, and concluded 
that the old man was jeering him. He 
nevertheless went and delivered the mes- 
sage. Alexander directed a balance to be 
brought, and it soon appeared that all the 
wood and stone, and silver and gold, that 
could be laid on the scale, was not suffi- 
cient to counterpoise this little feather, 
which made every thing that was brought 
fly quickly up. Alexander, astonished at 
this magical effect, seut once more to en- 
quire what was the meaning of it. The 
man gravely answered, that the feather 
signified Alexander's cupidity and ambi- 
tion, which were light as down, and yet 
so heavy that nothing could counterba- 
lance them; but be would tell him how 
that feather might be outweighed. “ Let,” 
said he, ‘a handful of earth be laid upon 
it, and it will at once lose its extraordinary 
power.” Alexander perceived the mean- 
ing, and was deeply dejected. Soon after- 
wards he died in Babyiou, without having 
seen Paradise. 


A Sturdy Author. 


A poor but sturdy author once presented 
a book to James the Second, in the great 
chamber at Whitehall, as he passed from 
the chapel, but omitted the usual ceremony 
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of kneeling to the King. The Duke of 
Richmond, who was in attendance, said, 
“Sir, where did vou learn the manners not 
to kneel?” The author replied, “ If it 
please your Grace, 1 do give now; but 
when I come to beg any thing, then will I 
kneel.” 


The late Duke of Northumberland. 


The Abbé De Percie, some time after 
the commencement of the revolution in 
France, was obliged to fly from his living 
in Norm indy to this couutry. Soon after 
his arrival in London, he was hustled in 
New-street, Covent Garden, and robbed 
of twenty guineas, which he bad received 
but a few minutes before, at Sir Robert 
Herries’s. With the semainder of his little 
property, he went to Bath, where it was 
expended. luthis dilemma, his coun- 
trymen there reminded him that he was 
related to the English Pereys, and, as the 
Duke of Northuasherland was at that time 
there, they advised him to apply to his 
Grace for relief, The Abbé immediately 
wrote to the Duke, who returned a polite 
answer, and requested a few days for in- 
vestigation, Ju the mean time his Grace 
wrote to Lord fiarcourt, at whose house 
the Duc D’Harcourt resided, and inguired 
whether the Abbe was oue of the De Per- 
cies of Normandy; soon after which he 
transmitted to his new cousin a gold box 
with a bank note inclosed in it for ove 
thousand pounds, and a general invitation 
to his table which was from tiat day open 
to him. 


Athanasian Creed. 


When the late Reverend Mr. Wright 
had a small living in the West of England, 
he refused to read the Athanasian Creed, 
though repeatedly desired to do so by his 
parishioners, The parishioners complained 
to the Bishop, who ordered it to be read. 
Now this Creed is appointed to be said or 
sung, and Mr. Wright, accordingly on the 
following Sunday, thus addressed his con- 
gregation “ Nert follows Athanasius’s Creed, 
either to be said or suna, and with Heaven's 
leave, Til sing it.—Now Clerk, mind what 
you are about.” When they both strack 
up, and song it with great glee to a fox- 
hunting tone, which, baving previously 
practised, was well performed. The pa- 
rishioners again met, and informed their 
Pastor of what they called the indecorum 
—but the Bishop said that their Pastor was 
right, for it was so ordered, upon which 
they declared that they would dispense 
with the creed in future; nor did Mr. 
Wright ever after either read or sing it. 
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Topographical Items. 


Bulstrode House, the late country resi- 
dence of his Grace the Duke of Portland, 
had the first sone of it laid by Praise God 
Barebones, who was a Member of Crom- 
well’s Parliament, [t was many years 
afterwards inhabited by the notorious 
Judge Jefferies.—The old ornamental ta- 
pestry, which hangs over the judicial seat 
of the Court of Exchequer, was originally 
a covering to the tester of one of Queen 
Elizabeth's state beds, and was sold by one 
of the Royal Domestics of the Palace at 
that time to the upholsterer then fitting up 
that Court.—One of the houses in St, 
James’s Park, a little to the northward of 
Storey'’s Gate, was built for Judge Jefferies, 
The entrance at first was only from Duke- 
street, but either Charles U1. or James IT. 
allowed him to make another from the 
Park by the large flight of stone steps, 
which stl remain, The building on the 
left, which forms one of the three sides of 
his house, and is vow Duke street Chapel, 
was the Hall, in which Jefferies heard 
causes, when it was inconvenient for him 
to go to Westminster Hall, or Lincoln's 
lon. Before the reign of King William, 
the Admiralty Office was kept in this 
house ; in that reign it was removed to its 
present situation, Wallingford House, which 
stood on the site of the present Admiralty, 
having been pulled down. 


Indian Speech. 


The writer of this was present at a din- 
ner given by General Knox, to a number 
of Indiaus, in the year 1799, at New York; 
they had come to the President on a mis- 
sion from their nations. The house was in 
Broadway. A little before dinner, two or 
three of the Sachems, with their chief or 
principal map, went into the baleony at’ 
the front of the house, the drawing room 
being upstairs, From thisthey had a view 
of the city, the harbour, and Long Island; 
afier remaining there a short time, they 
returned inio a room, apparently dejected ; 
but the Chief more than the rest. General 
Knox took notice of it, and said to him, 
brother! what has happened to yeu? You 
look sorry, is there avy thing to distress 
you? He answered—“T’ll tell you, bro- 
ther. I have been looking at your beanti- 
ful city—the great water—your fiue coun- 
try—and see how you all are. But then | 
could not help thinking, that this fine coun- 
try, and this great water were once ours. 
Our ancestors lived here, they enjoyed it 
as their own place, it was the gift of the 
Great Spirit to them and their children. 
At last the white people came here in a 
great canoe. They asked them only to let 
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them tie it toa tree, lest the waters should 
carry it away; we consented. ‘They then 
said some of their people were sick, and 
asked permission to land them and put 
them under the shade of the trees. The 
ice then came, and they could not go 
away. They then begged for a piece of 
land to build wigwams for the winter , we 
granted ittothem, They then asked for 
some corn to keep them from starving; we 
kindly furnished it them; they promised 
to go away when the ice was gone. When 
this happeued we told them they must go 
away with their big canoe; but they 
pointed to their big guus ronnd their wig- 
wams, and said they would stay there, 
and we could not make them go away. 
Afterwards more came. ‘They brouglit 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors, with 
them, of which the Indians became very 
fond. They persuaded us to sell them 
some land. Finally they drove us back, 
from time to time, into the wildervess, far 
from the water, and fish, and oysters— 
they fave destroyed the game—our people 
have wasted away, and now we live mise 
rable and wretched, while you are enjoy- 
ing our fine and beautiful country. This 
makes me sorry, brother; and I cannot 
help it.” 
Superstitions. 

The plant called Nightshade, which 
grows among the mouldering “bones and 
decayed coffins in the ruinous vaults of 
Sleaford Church, in Lincolushire, was for- 
merly much celebrated in the mysteries 
of witchcraft. The superstitious ceremonies 
or histories, belonging so some vegetables, 
have been truly ridiculous. ‘Thus the Drn- 
ids are said to have cropped the Miscetoe 
with a golden axe, or sickle, aud the Bry- 
ony or Mandrake was said to alter a scream 
when its root was drawn from the ground; 
aad the animal which drew it up was sup- 
posed to become diseased, on which account 
when it was wanted for the purpose of me- 
dicine, it was usual to Joosen, aud remove 
the earth about the root, and then to tie it 
by means of a cord to the tail of some ani- 
mal, who was made to pull it up, and was 
then supposed to suffer for the impiety of 
the action. Price in his history of Corn- 
wall, mentions the Divining Rod, which 
was of hazle, aud held horizontally in the 
hand, and was said to bow towards the 
ore, whenever a conjuror walked over 
a mine. 


A respectable Jury. 


Judge DoppripGe, an ancestor of the 
late Dr. Doddridge, being upon the cir- 
cuit at the Huntingdon assizes, in 1612, 
reproved the Sheri(f for having returned 
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| persons to serve as jurymen who were not 
of sufticient respectability: the Sheriff at 
the next assizes presented the following 


singular list: 

Maxmilian King, of 
Tortland 

Henry Prince, of God- 
manchester 

G. Duke, Somersham 

Wm. Marguis, Stukely 

Ed. Earl, Hartford 


R. Yeoman, Barham 

Philip Pope, Weston 

Humphrey Cardinal, 
Kilbolton 

W. Bishop, Bugden 

John Abbott, Stukely 

Richard Friar, of El- 


Robt. Lord, Worsley lington 

R. Baroa, Brythorpe | Henry Monk, Stukely 

E. Knight, St. Neotts | Edward Priest, Graf- 

Peter Squire, Easton ham 

R. Gentleman, Spal- | Richard Deacon, of 
dock Castworth, 


Aralic Death Song. 


A manuscript Journal ofa late travellerin 
Egypt affords the following beautiful little 
poem, to which are prefixed these remarks, 
“The current was against us, and as we 
came near the city (Cairo) the wind lutled 
almost into a calm. While we were busy 
at the oar, we heard some unusual sounds 
on the river's side, and our watermen sud- 
deuly threw themselves on their faces, and 
began a prayer. A procession was seen in 
a few moments after, advancing from 
a grove of date trees at a short distance 
fromthe bank. It was a band of Bedouins, 
who, in one of their few veutures into the 
half civilized world of Lower Egypt for 
trade, had lost their Chief by sickness. 
The train were mounted, and the body was 
borue in the middle of the foremost troop 
in a kind of palanquin, rade, but orne- 
mented with the strange mixture of savage- 
ness and magnificence, that we find not 
unfrequently among the nobler barbarians 
of the East and South. The body was 
covered with a lion's skin; a green and 
gold embroidered flag waved over it; and 
some remarkably rich ostrich feathers on 
lances made the pillars and capitals of this 
Arab bearse. The tribe seemed not to 
observe our boat, though they moved close 
to the shore: their faces were turned to 
the setting sun, which was then touching 
the horizon in full grandeur, with an im- 
mense canopy of gorgeous cloud closing 
round him in a shade of deepening 
purple. The air was remarkably still, 
and their song, iv which the whole train 
joined at intervals, sounded most sweets 
Their voices were deepand regular, andas 
the long procession moved slowly away into 
the desert, with their diminishing forms, 
and fading chorus, they gave us the idea 
of a train passing intoeternity, send you 
a translation of their song or hymn, such 
as I could collect it from the unclassic 
of a Cairan boatman :— 
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Our Father’s brow was cold ; his eye 
Gazed on his warriors heavily: 

Pangs thick and deep his bosom wrung, 
Silence was on the noble tongue ; 

Then writhed the lip, the final throe 
That freed the struggling soul below. 
He died !—U pon the desert gale 

Shoot up his eagle shafts to sail. 

He died!—Upon the desert plain 
Fling loose his camel's golden rein. 

He died !—No other voice shall guide 
O’er stream or sand its step of pride. 
Whose is the hand that now shall rear 
Terror of man, the Sheik’s red spear? 
Lives there the warrior on whose brow 
His turban’s vulture plume shall glow? 
He's gone, and with our Father fell 
Thy sun of glory, Ishmael!” 


Translations. 


A German manufacturer of translations, 
says, in his translation of the article Charles 
1. (from the French Dictionnaire Biogra- 
phique) “The anniversary of the death of 
Charles the First is still observed in Eag- 
land by a young general!” (Iu the French 
it stands, Par un jeune général, by » gene- 
ral fast.) This is a pretty fair conaterpart 
to the blunder of a certain “Doer into 
English” of a French work on Chemistry, 
who translated “ precipitation per se,” 
The Persian precipitate !! 

Anecdote of Prince Charles. 


Prince Charles was destined by his 
family for the ecclesiostical state. Joseph 
Il. being in Italy in 1776, went to visit his 
brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
To flatter the warlike spirit of the Empe- 
ror, the attendants of the young princess 
augmented their play things with a com- 
plete military equipment. The Prince who 
was most pleased with these toys was the 
Archduke Charles, then five years of age. 
On the day after the arrival of the Empe- 
ror, the Grand Master of the Court found 
this young Prince at the door of the illus- 
trious traveller, with a sword by his side, 
and a fusil on his shouider, standing in the 
ranks of the body guard. ‘What are you 
doing there, my Prince?’ said the Grand 
Master. ‘I am guarding my uucle,’ re- 
plied calmly the Archduke. The Emperor 
coming out of his cabinet, took his nephew 
in his arms, and said, in embracing him, 
“Very well, my young friend, I cannot be 
better guarded than by my own people. 
In the mean time, 1] wish to recompense 
your zeal; and with the hope of making 
you one day a great general, | now appoint 
you colene! proprietor of the regiment of 
Lorelei? This regiment has ever since 
belonged to him; it has given proofs of the 
greatest attachment, and received marks 
of solicitude aud kindness.” 
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DAY-LIGHT, WHEN THE STORM WAS 
O'ER, 


BY JOHN MAYNE, 


Along the beach the Peasants stray’d, 
At day-light, when the storm was o’er, 
And, lo! by wiods and waves convey’d, 
A corse extended on the shore ! 
His face was comely ev’n in death— 
His lips had lost their coral hue, 
But smil'd as if with parting breath 
A ray divine had cheer’d his view! 


When ev’ry aid was vainly given, 
The Villagers in tears exclaim, 

O! for a miracle from Heaven, 
To animate thy lifeless frame ! 


Some friend, perhaps, whose boding fears, 
Forbade thy feet at first to roam, 
Or parent, in declining years, 
With anxious heart, expects thee home ! 
Whoe’'er thou art, whate’er thy name, 
Or wheresoe’er thy kindred be, 
Humanity asserts her claim 
To feel for them and mourn for thee ; 


Around thy brow, with many a tear, 
Sad virgins shall the cypress twine ; 
Deck, with sweet flow’rs, thy humble bier, 
And chant a requiem at thy shrine ! 


O! if, amid this world of care, 

A mother dear, or sisters mourn, 
And, for awhile, avert despair, 

With hopes and sighs for thy return— 


In vain, for thee, when tempests roar, 
They watch, far off, the whit’ning sail ! 
Thy ark has reach’d that happy shore, 
Where winds and waves can ne'er prevail ! 
Some nymph, perhaps, the village pride, 
Unconscious of thy hapless doom, 
Stili fondly hopes to be thy bride— 
Still wastes for thee her vernal bloom! 


On some lone cliff methinks she stands, 
And gazing o’er the troubled sea, 

Imagines scenes in foreign lands, 
Where love aud bliss encircle thee ! 


Yes, thou art blest in realms above ! 
And when she lifts her longing eyes, 

She'll see the Spirit of her Love, 
With Angels, searing in the skies 
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On receiving from Dr. Rush, at Philadelphia, a piece 
of the Tree nuder which William Penn made his 
Treaty with the Indians, converted to the purpose of 
an Inkstand, The Tree had been blown down in 
1812. 


From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend raised his hated yell, 

Aad midst the storm that realms deplore, 
Penn's honour’d tree of concord fell ; 


And of that tree, that ne’er again 

Shall Spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic, o’er th’ Atlantic main, 

Was sent—the gift of foe to foe! 


But, though no more its ample shade, 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky, 

Thongh every branch be now decayed, 
And all its scatter’d leaves be dry ; 


Yet, midst the relic’s sainted space, 
A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel form of Peace 
May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


So once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wondering eyes again was seen, 

To swell with life through every pore, 
Aud bud afresh with foliage green. 


The withered branch again shall grow, 
Till o’er the earii: its shade extend— 

And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Becomes the gift of friend to friend. 


Sonnet To Walter Scott, Esq. 


Sweetest of minstrels, strike the harp again ! 
The northern harp! Hie to St, Fillan’s spring, 
And o’er its chords thy magic fingers fling, 
Waking, as erst, its more than mortal strain, 
Oh strike the harp, till the resounding plain, 
The woods, the vallies, and the mountains 
ring 
With the beloved notes, for they do bring 
Ease to my world-tired spirit ; they restrain 
The guilty murmurings of my care-vexed 
heart ; {fears 
They raise its sinking hopes—they hush its 
Its ever-changing doubts they bid depart— 
And, while they sleep mine eyes in thought- 
ful tears 
Revive the music of wind, grove, and stream, 
That, blended, linger on my memory like a 
dream. P.G. P. 


Poetry. 
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REMARKABLE EPITAPHs, 


On a Tombstone in an Irish Country Church- 
yard, 


A little Spirit slumbers here, 
Who to one heart was very dear, 
Oh! he was more than life or light, 
Itsthought by day—its dream by night! 
The chill winds came—the young flower 
faded, 
Aud died ;—the grave its sweetness shaded, 
Fair Boy! thou should’st have wept for me, 
Nor I have had to mourn o’er thee : 
Yet not long shall this sorrowing be.— 
Those roses I have planted round, 
To deck thy dear sad sacred ground, 
When spring-gales next those roses wave, 
They'll brush upon thy mother’s grave. 

On a Tomb in the Island of Zante. 
The Maid who in this grave is sleeping, 
Has left her young companions weeping ; 
And thovchts of her have plunged in sad- 

The 
Hearts ty) whom they once gave gladness! 
Lovely in form—ia mind excelling — 
A spirit pure in heaveuly dwelling. 
She died—and we again shall never 
See one like her—now lost for evgr! 

In the English Burying-ground at Bourdeaux, 
There was a sweet and nameless grace, 
That wander’d o’er her lovely face ; 

And from her pensive eye of blue, 

Was magic in the glance which fiew. 

Her hair of soft and gloomy shade, 

In rich luxuriance curling stray’d ; 

But when she spoke, or when she sung, . 
Enchantment on her accents hung. 
Where is she now ?—where all must be— 
Sunk in the grave’s obscurity. 

Yet never—never slumber’d there 

A mind more pure—a form more fair! 


From the French. 
Mother=-sweet mother, thou canst never know 
That yearly thus I deck thy mossy bed 
With the first roses of the Spring that blow, 
And tears of foud affection shed. 


Mother—sweet mother, tho’ | kuew thee not, 
I feel that one I love is buried here ; 

And tho’ this grave by others is forgot, 
To me itshall thro’ life be dean—most dear. 
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On tHe Hinpu Worsuip, AND THE 
Manners or tHe Bramins. 


{From Dubois’s India.} 


The very extravagance of the Hindu 
idolatry, the whole ritual of which is 
nothing Jess than the subversion of com- 
mon sense, serves to give it a deeper root 
in the hearts of a people, sensual, enthu- 
siastic, and fond of the marvellous. They 
cannot see, in all the world, a religion 
preferable to their own; and, infatuated 
with their idols, they shut their ears to 
the voice of nature, which erics so loudly 
against it. But the Hindus are still more 
irresistably attached to the species of ido- 
latry which they have embraced, by their 
uniform pride, seusuality and licentiousness, 
Whatever their religion sets before them 
tends to encourage these vices; and, con- 
sequently, all their senses, passions, and 
interests are leagued in its favour. It is 
made up of diversion and amusement. 
Dances, shews, and lewdness accompany 
it, and form a part of the divine worship. 
Their festivals are nothing but sports ; and, 
on no occasion of life, are modesty and 
decorum more carefully excluded than du- 
ring the celebration of their religions mys- 
teries. How can a people, ignorant of all 
enjoyment but that of sensual gratification, 
fail to be attached to a religion so indul- 
gent to its peculiar passions ? 

Interest, also, that powerful engine, 
which puts in motion all human things, 
is a principal support of the edifice of 
Hindu idolatry. ‘Those who are at the 
head of this extravagant worship, most of 
them conscious of its absurdity, are the 
most zealous in promoting its Uiffusion, 
because it affords them the means of living. 
Such impostors will suffer no opportunity 
to escape, by which they may more deeply 
infatuate the people with the idolatry and 
superstition in which they have been bred. 
Well acquainted with the sway which their 
seuses maintain over them, they take care 
to accompany the public rites and ceremo- 
nies with all the pomp and splendor which 
can impose upon their fancy. ‘These ayti- 
fices are employed, above all, in some ce- 
lebrated pagodas. ‘The persons who pre- 
side there, who live the year round in vo- 
Jupiuous indolence, upon the abundant 
ofisprings brought to them on the anaiver- 
sary of their festival, spare no pains to gra- 
tify the superstition which animates their 
votaries. ‘Triumphal cars, superbly deco- 
rated in the Hindu fashion, on which their 
idols are placed in al! their splendid finery, 
are exposed to public veneration. Songs, 
dances, shews, fire-works, and an unceas- 


ing round of diversions; the sight of an 
immense assembly, where numbers of the 
wealthy contend with each other for the 
palm of luxurious extravagance and shew ; 
and above all, the extreme license which 
prevails through all classes, and the facility 
with which every individual can bamour 
the bent of his desires: all these things are 
infinitely delightful to a people who have 
no relish for any pleasure but that of the 
scuses. They fly to these festivals, there- 
fore, from all quarters. Even the poor 
husbandman, to whom, with a numerous 
family, the scanty crop scarcely affords 
subsistence through the course of the year, 
forgetful of his future wants, sells a part of 
his stock for a contribution to this ridieu- 
lous worship, and for offerings to the im- 
postors who thus entertain them at the 
expense of the public eredulity. 

In the several pagodas, the Brahmans, 
who are the principal ministers, omit no 
imposture to keep up the popular credulity, 
and to allure votaries to the worship of 
that deity by which they live. For this 
purpose, they resort to various means; 
amongst which may be enumerated the 
oracles, which they ascribe to their deities, 
and the miracles which they perform. The 
oracles are managed by some expert Brah- 
mans, who understand this sort of roguery, 
and contrive to introduce some person 
within the images, which are generally 
hollow, or conceal themselves hard by so 
as not to be observed, and, from that con- 
cealment, harangue the multitude; all of 
whom firmly believe that it is the image 
himself that speaks, and therefore listen to 
the oracular admonition with awful silence. 
The impostors who carry on this deception, 
sometimes take upon themselves fo predict 
future events, but in so obscure and ambi- 
guous a way, that, however the issue may 
tarn out, they may always have it ia their 
power to make it accord with their predic- 
tions. But the most successful artifice is 
generally in causing complaints to be made 
to the idol, that the number of his votaries 
and the value of their offerings are decreas- 
ing. They represent him as saying, in 
reply, that if the zeal of the people does 
not wax warmer, and the offerings increase 
instead of falling off, he wil! quit the tem- 
ple, abandon a people so ungrateful for 
his protection, and retire into some other 
country where he will be better received. 
At other times the priests put the idols in 
irons, chaining their hands and feet. They 
exhibit them tothe people in this bumilia- 
ting state, into which they tel! them they 


chave been brought by rigorous creditors, 


from whom their gods had been obliged, iu 
times of trouble, to borrow money to sup- 
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port their wants. They declare that the 
inexorable creditors refuse to set the god 
at liberty until the whole sum, with inte- 
rest, shall have been paid. The people 
come forward, alarmed at the sight of their 
divinity in irous, and, thinkiug it the most 
meritorious of all good works to coutribute 
to his deliverance, they raise the sum re- 
quired by the Brahmans for that purpose ; 
and this being settled, the chains are soou 
dissolved and the idol restored to liberty. 

One of their oceult sacrifices, says the 
Abbé, is that to the saktis; a word which 
signifies force or power. Sometimes it is 
the wife of Vishnu, and sometimes the wife 
of Siva that the votaries pretend to honour 
by this swerifice; but the primary object 
appears to be the worship of some certain 
invisible force represented by the emblems 
of power aud strength. it is always cele- 
brated with more or less secrecy, and is 
more and more wicked, in proportion as 
those who assist at it are deeply initiated 
in its attendant mysteries of darkness, The 
least detestable of the sacrifices wade to 
the Saktis are those ia which the votaries 
content themselves with eating and drink 
of every thing, without regard to the usage 
of the country; aud where men and women, 
huddled promiscuously together, shame- 
lessly violate the sacred laws of decency 
and modesty. 

They bring before the ido! Vishnu all 
sorts of meats that can be procured, with- 
out excepting that of the cow. They like- 
wise provide abundance of arrack, the 
brandy of the country ; of toddy ; of opium, 
and several other intoxicating drugs. ‘The 
whole is presented to Vishnu. ‘Then he 
who administers, tastes each species of 
meat and of liquor; after which he gives 
permission to the worshippers to consume 
the rest, ‘Then may be seeu men and wo- 
men rushing forward tearing and devouring, 
One seizes a morsel, and while he gnaws 
it, another suatches it out of his hands, 
and thus it passes on from mouth to 
mouth till it disappears, while fresh mor 
sels in succession, are making the same 
disgusting round. All crink ont of the 
the same cup, one draining what another 
leaves, in spite of their natural abhorrence 
of such a practice. When the liquors are 
exhausted, they have nothing left but to 
scramble for the leaves of betel. On such 
occasions they regard not the pollution 
that must ensue when they eat and drink 
in a manner so beastly and disgusting. 
When arrived at a state of drunkenness, 
men and women being all indiscriminately 
mixed, there is no restraint on any sort of 
excess. A husband sees his wife in the 
arms of another man, aud has not the right 


to recal her, or to find fault with what is 
going on. ‘The women are there in com 
mou. All casts are confounded, and the 
Braman is not above the Pariah, 

It cannot well be doubted that these 
enthustasis endeavour by their infamous 
sacrifices, to cover with the veil of religion 
the two ruling passtous, lust and the Jove 
of iatoxicating liquor. It is also certain 
that the Brahmans, and particularly cer- 
tain women of the cast, are the directors 
of those horrible mysteries of iniquity, 
Fortunately the great expense of these 
ceremonies prevents their frequent recur. 
rence. 


IncREASE OF THE INLAND-Ice or Green- 
LAND. 


[From Fabricius.} 


The land-ice (Fisbraec) in Greenland 
is one of the most remarkable phenomena 
in nature, and in extent far exceeds any 
other hitherto known, renuing from one 
end of the country to the other, and cover- 
ing it with an eternal ice, leaving only some 
tops of mountains, which rise black and 
naked aboveit. When you ascend any of 
the highest mountains free from ice on the 
sea coast a dreadful view is presented, As 
far as the eye can reach in every direction 
nothing is seen but a glittering surface, 
which merits the appellation of au icy ocean. 

This ice is extending every year, in- 
creasing in height as well as breadth, and 
has already occupied the greatest part of 
the country. When it meets with high 
mountains it is checked in its progress till 
it has reached an equal height, aud then 
proceeds farther without obstruction, An 
experiment has been made of placing a pole 
in the earth at a considerable distance from 
the line of ice, and that place has been 
found occupied by the ice the following 
vear. Its progress is indeed so rapid that 
Greenlanders, who are still living, remem- 
ber their fathers hunting rein-deer among 
naked mountains, which are now complete- 
ly covered with ice. I have myself seen 
foot-paths leading to the inland of this part 
of the country, which are now obstructed 
by glaciers. It is ciiefly in the valleys that 
the ice is accumulating, and where these 
reach the sea, and the inner parts of the 
bays, the ice projects in large blocks over 
the water. Part of the ice appears to be 
even aud smooth, particularly in the mid- 
dle, but a part of it very uneven, especially 
at the extremities towards the vaked land, 
and in those places, where small hillocks 
have been covered. But if you proceed 
farther on the ice, that which seemed to be 
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even, consists of vallies with several strata. 
There are also a number of rents of differ- 
ent widths, and so deep that the eye seeks 
the boitom in vain. That part of the ice 
which appeared to be uneven is nothing 
but projecting hillocks with deep ravines, 
where it is impossible to proceed, and 
which bear the appearance of the sea in 
most violent motion, instantly congealed. 
If you look down into the rents or observe 
the ice at the extremities, you find the 
lower stratum of a blue colour, which is 
darker towards the bottom, but towards 
the surface the colour is lighter, the upper- 
most stratum having its natural whiteness, 
The noise of water-falls is heard in some 
of the rents, and a thundering sound is 
frequently heard under your feet, when 
a new rent ismade. On inspecting the 
extremity of the ice, when it is forming in 
low places, you will find it undermining 
the ground and pushing it aside as if it were 
by a plough. This detritus lics collected 
in heaps all along the sides of the ice, like 
walls, and at the first breaking up of the 
ice is sunk into it for ever. In many places 
entire lokes are filled and rivers stopped 
up; the ice spares nothing. 

The blocks of ice, that form a conti- 
nuation of the land-ice and project over the 
water in the inner parts of the bays, are 
yearly increasing. The sea below throws 
its waves over them, aud make such exca- 
vations, that in many places large poles of 
ice are hanging down at the sides, having 
the appearance of pipes or organs, and in 
other places it forms immense arches. In 
proportion, as these blocks increase above 


and become heavier, and the excavations , 


below are extended, immense masses are 
precipitated into the water. Many bays 
are really deep enough to receive such ice 
mountains. As one mass falls down, that 
which is behind is carried along with it, 
and thus one follows the other with a tre- 
mendous cracking noise, like a heavy 
ecannonade, The sea, asis easily imagined, 
is thereby put into a violent motion, and 
overflows the land to a great height, and 
this inundation is felt at the distance of se- 
veral miles. It has even happened that 
tents pitched at a considerable distance 
from the sea have heen carried away and 
the people have perished. Boats are also 
im great danger. 

Such masses of ice are at first precipi- 
tated deep in the water, and returning to 
the surface continue for a long time in mo- 
tion. Sometimes they are united to the 
flat ice in the bays by congelation, and 
thus remain surrounded by it fora timie, or 
they break in their fall the ice which is 
already formed there. 
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‘Another circumstance which increases 
these mountains, is that in some places 
there are large lakes above the ice blocks, 
discharging their water through openings 
ander them. Round the edges of the lakes 
are hanging pieces of ice, which in the 
above described manner are precipitated 
into them. They are then driven to the 
mouth of the opening, through which the 
smaller pieces are carried down into the 
sea, but the larger ones block up the open- 
ing, by which not ouly the water isstopped 
but also the other masses of ice. The 
water rising higher detaches still more of 
those pieces, and the lake is at last so ful} 
of them, that they break a new channel, 
Thus the masses that were heaped one upon 
the other are hurled into the sea, accom- 
panied by a continued thundering noise. 
The sea is put into terrible commotion, 
and the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
when they hear this roaring, expect to see 
the whole bay blocked up with ice. 

If the ice mountains remain for some 
time under the projecting blocks of ice 
(which depends on the state of the wind 
and the current) their size is then increased 
and they rise to aterrible height, assuming 
the most curious shapes. At last they are 
driven from one bay to another, or they 
advance into the sea and float about in 
Davis's Streight, till by moving southwards 
they are dissolved in more temperate lati- 
tudes. 1 do not mean to say that all ice 
mountains in Davis's Streight have their 
origin in Greenland, for some of them pro- 
bably came from more distant regions; 
but I think it most probable that the great- 
est part of this sort of ice has been detached 
from the western coast, and from the eas 
tern coast of Greenland, which they call 
Old Greenland, 


AMERICANA. 


MISSION AND SCHOOL AMONG THE CHE- 
ROKEE INDIANS. 


The government of the U. S_ has re- 
cently made a‘ treaty with the Cherokees, 
the principal conditions of which are, that 
those families of the tribe, who are dis- 
posed to remove across the Mississippi, shall 


have as much land on the White and 
Arkansas rivers, as they relinquish on the 
Tennessee; that each Indian shall receive 
a musket, a blanket, a kettle, and a steel 
trap, and shall be removed at the expense 
of the United States; and that each head 
of a family, who chooses to remain iv his 
present situation, shall retain a square 
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mile of land for his own use. This land 
shall descend to his heirs, if he holds it 
during life; but if he abandons it, tie go- 
vernment shall take possession of it. How 
large a part of the tribe will migrate we 
have no means of judging; nor can it be 
hastily determined, whether a missionary 
establishment will accompany or follow 
them. The American Board, &c. have it 
in contemplation to establish missionary 
schools among the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Creeks, as speedily ax possible. It is 
hoped that an entrance will be made among 
the Choctaws the ensuing autumn. The 
government has very kindly and readily 
engaged to do as much for each ef the tribes 
just mentioned, as was stipulated to be 
done for the Cherokees; that is, to build 
a house for the residence of the instructors, 
and a school house, and to furnish some 
implements of husbandry and of domestic 
economy for the use of the Indians. 


In prosecution of the design to send 
Missionaries amoung the Cherokees, as 
stated above, they have been visited by 
religious instructors; and a school for the 
children has been established. These chil- 
dren either speak English well, already, or 
are taught so todo. They give great satis- 
faction by their demeanor, and general 
conduct; and manifest much readiness of 
memory and talent. 

We add a memorandum of the names of 
some of them; as an instance that may re- 
cal to mind the earlier ages of the human 
race. 


Several of the children had Indian names 
only, which have given place to English 
ones, viz Sun-e-ku-yah, Samuel Worcester ; 
Tools-vo-wan, which signifies a red bird, 
Thomas Basil; AA-whe-thyah-hee, a deer 
coming, Jonas Coe; G'h-wa-ser-tas-hee, 
shaking the bush, Horace Loomis ; Ha-kilu- 
nah-hee-tah, long hair, James Hervey. 


Indian Lands.—We are informed, that 
a large portion of the country lately ceded 
to the United States by the Cherokee In- 
dians, in exchange for an equa! quantity 
of western land, is found on investigation 
to be within the limits of the Creek Na- 
tion. The conflicting claims of these 
tribes to the disputed territory has been 
settled in an amicable manner (although 
at one time the controversy was likely to 
produce a war between them) by a council 
of their respective Chiefs, chosen to dis- 
cuss and decide the matter. If a suitable 
indemnity be not made to our government 
by the Cherokees, the existing treaty with 
them on this subjeet, will doubtless be 
annulled.—Georgia paper, Nov. 4. 


Disgraceful.—An ordinance has been 
passed by the city of Savannah, by which 
any person that teaches 4 person of colour, 
either a slave or free, to read or write, or 
causes such person to be so taught, is sub- 
jected to a fine of thirty dollars for each 
offence ; and every person of colour who 
shall keep a school to teach reading or 
writing is subject to a fine of thirty dollars, 
or be imprisoned ten days aud whipped 39 
lashes. Although it may be for the interest 
of slave-holders to keep the unfortunate 
wretches tu as much ignorance as possible, 
generally, yet we consider the adoption of 
such a law as the above as revolting to the 
best feelings of the heart, and a stigina to 
the city which has enacted it. 


Falls of Niagara. A bridge has been 
completed across the Niagara river, to Goat 
island, which divides the river directly at 
the falls. This safe passage to asite which 
affords the best view of the astonishing 
water-fall, will be an additional induce- 
ment for visiting the frontier. 

Died, a young man by the name of John- 
son, a native of Connecticut, visited the 
falls of Niagara, was known to descend the 
ladder below the falls, and has not been 
heard of since. 


EMULATIVE EXPEDITION IN BROAD €LOTH 
MANUFACTURE. 

It was lately stated, that in England a 
sheep had been sheared, and a coat com- 
pleted of the wool, in 13 hours and 20 
minutes.—At the woollen manufactory at 
Manchester, New-York, the wool for a 
coat was picked, greased, carded, roped 
and spun—the yarn was warped, put into 
the loom and woven—the cloth was fulled, 
coloured, four times shorn, pressed and 
carried to the tailors, and made intoa coat, 
all in 9 hours and 15 minutes, The shear- 
ing, if added, might have been done in 10 
minutes, and a pair of shoes made of the 
tanned sheep skin, in about as many 
hours. 


EMULATIVE WAGER, EXPEDITION. 


The managers of the Ontario manu- 
factory, N. Y. ou a wager of 500 dolls, 
had a piece of handsome broad-cloth manu- 
factured from the raw wool, made up into 
a coat for one of the parties, and exhibited 
in 9 hours and 15 seconds, 


Lorrery. 

Ou the 21st day of December last, I was 
passing through the state of S. Carolina, 
and in the evening arrived in the suburbs 
of the town of —, where I had an acquaint- 
ance on whom! called. I was quickly in- 
formed that the family was invited toa 
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wedding ina neighbouring house, and on 
being requested, | changed my clothes and 
went with them. As soon as the young 
couple were married, the company was 
seated, and a profound silence eusued ; (the 
man of the house was religious) A young 
lawyer then arose, and addressed the com- 
pany very handsomely, and in finishing his 
discourse begzed leave to offer a uew 
scheme of matrimony, which, he believed 
and hoped, would be beneficial. And, on 
obtaining leave, he proposed : 

That one man in the company should be 
selected as president; that this president 
should be duly sworn to keep eitirely secret 
all the communications that should be for- 
warded to him in his ofticial department 
that night ; and that each unmarried gen- 
tleman and lady should write his or her 
name on a piece of paper, and under it 
place the person’s name which they wished 
to marry; then hand it to the president for 
inspection, and if any gentleman and lady 
had reciprocally chosen each other, the 
president was to inform each of the result ; 
and those who had not been reciprocal in 
their choice, should have their choice kept 
entirely secret. 

After the appointment of the president, 
communications were accordingly handed 
up to the chair, and it was found that twelve 
young gentlemen and ladies had made re- 
ciprocal choices; but whom they had cho. 
sep, remained a secret to all but them- 
selves and the president. The conversa- 
tion changed, and the company respectively 
retired. 

Now hear the conclusion. TI was pas- 
sing through the same place on the 14th of 
March following, and was informed that 
eleven of the twelve matches had been so- 
Jemnized, and that the young gentlemen of 
eight couples of the eleven, had declared 
that their diffidence was so great, that 
they certainly should not have addressed 
their respective wives, if the above scheme 
had not been introduced. 

Gentlemen under 20 and ladies under 15, 
were excluded as unmarriageable. 

You will be pleased to let the public 
hear of this scheme, and I hope it will be 
productive of much good, by being prac- 
tised in Virginia.” — Petersburg Intelli- 
gencer. 

How far this plan would have met with 
approbation among British lads and lasses 
on this present 14th day of February, not 
even Panoramists, though gifted with all 
the Sciences under heaven, and with more 
than second sight, could venture to deter- 


mine, Certain it is, that on this day th 


Post Office in the Metropolis has usually 
been obliged to employ an additional num- 
ber of sorters and deliverers of letters, some 
say to the amount of several hundreds; and 
uever, surely were so great a number of 
Valentines, of all sorts and sizes, displayed 
inthe shop windows. Whether the doers 
of these emblems, and of the verses annexed 
to them would approve of this scheme of 
a Lottery, may be doubted:—and they 
may be allowed to doubt, on their side also, 
whether marriages made by Lottery, could 
justly be said to be made in Heaven, as 
those of real Valentines are, 


The summer—or rather the intended | 
summer of 1816, was so very imperfect in 
England, and throughout Europe, that we 
are tempted to wish for information on its 
nature and qualities in other parts of the 
globe. Whether there really was any de- 
ficieney of heat throughout the northern 
hemisphere, or whether other parts of the 
north experienced the heat, whilst those 
in which Europe is situated were de- 
prived of their usual portion. If the heat 
in the aggregate was equal to its annual 
average, the notion of any effect conse- 
quent on spots in the sun—a notion that 
prevailed in America, as well as here, falls 
to the ground. Asit may be possible at 
some future time to obtain the obser- 
vations made in Kamtschatka, and the 
east of Asia; and those made also on 
the western coast of America, with those 
in the intermediate parts, we have thought 
it right to record in our work, the me- 
teorological observations made on the 
eastern coast of America; which fur- 
nish many points of comparison, well de- 
serving the attention of naturalists. Our 
authorities are American publications in 
much esteem, 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It has been generally remarked, that the 
month of February, 1817, was colder than 
any February within twenty or thirty years. 
However this may be, there can be no 
doubt it was much colder than common. 
The 14th day-was peculiarly severe, diffe- 
rent thermometers in and near Boston va- 
rying from 10 to 15 degrees below zero, on 
that night and the morning of the 15th. 
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It is worth mentioning, that the night of 
Febroary [4th, 1816, was the coldest in 
that year. The average temperature of 
last February was more than 8 degrees 
Jower than that of the February preceding. 
The extreme cold of the morning of the 
15th is indicated by the following fact,— 
We placed a thermometer in a_ position 
where the sun shone fairly upon it through 
a perfectly clear sky, and at a quarter be- 
fore ten, (when the sun had been risen 
about three hours,) the mercury had risen 
only to zero. 

Among the remarkable facts, relative to 
the temperature of the weather, during the 
last year, is the following. The 29th of 
February was warmer than any day in 
March; and the mercury stood higher at 
noon of that day, than in 22 days in April, 
several in May, and one in June. 

The average temperature of March 1817, 
was a little more than half a degree higher 
than that of March, 1816. 

We understand, that the venerable Dr. 
Holyoke of Salem, states, as the result of 
his long-continued observations, that the 
temperature of the summer months of 1816 
was four degrees lower than the ordinary 
temperature of the summer in this climate. 

The morning of the 17th of January was 
five degrees warmer than that of the 7th 
of June. The morning of the 27th of De- 
cember, five days after the winter solstice, 
was only two degrees cooler than that of 
June 17th, five days before the summer 
solstice; and was several degrees warmer 
than either of the mornings of June 7th, 
8th, Oth, 10th, and 11th, when the days 
are almost at the longest. A good brisk 
fire was necessary for comfort on several 
days in each of the summer months. The 
mercury was lower on the 18th of March, 
within a few days of the vernal equinox, 
thau at any time within 55 days of the 
winter solstice. 

There were but sixteen days of good 
sleighing in Boston and the vicinity, be- 
tween some time in Feb. 1815, and Jan. 
24, 1817; and these were the sixteen first 
days of Jan. 1816. For more than a twelve- 
month after the thaw, Jan. 17, 1816, there 
was not a day of good sleighing, and but 
two or three days, when it was attempted 
to use runners. 

The average temperature in January, 
in the years 1816, and 1817, were most 
remarkably alike; the former being 25.30, 
the latter 25.28, thus varying only the 50th 
part of a degree. 

On the 6th, 7th and 8t of Jnne, it. snow- 
ed throughout the greater part of New 
England, and in the northern and western 


parts of New York. On the Sth it 
snowed in England and Germany. Only 
a few flakes were observed in Bosten 
and the vicinity. It was extremely cold at 
the same time, on the oceau, near the Ha- 
vanna. About the middle of June, forest 
trees and vegetation generally, were nearly 
a month more backward than common ; 
and certainly a month more backward than 
in several years, which were so distinctly 
remembered as that an accurate compari- 
son could be made. We are speaking of 
the northern parts of New Bugland. At 
Quebec, where vegetation comes forward 
very rapidly, on the first of July the season 
was three weeks behind its ordinary state. 
In the vicinityof Boston, [udian corn look- 
ed finely about the middle of August, and 
it was quite as forward as at the same time 
in 1812. The prospect was, that it would 
ripen extensively, if frost should be kept 
off tll near the close of September. The 
fact, however, was quite otherwise. It 
scarcely appeared to ripen at all in Sep- 
tember, the frosts came on the 27th and 
28th of that month; and there was au en- 
tire failure of the crop, throughout all the 
northern part of the United States. Even 
where the September frosts did not destroy 
it, very little progress was made in ripen- 
ing. On corn planted the 4th of May, ears 
were found just fit to roast at the close of 
October. The loss of this crop will be very 
severely felt, and would be still more se- 
verely, had not wheat, rye, barley and oats 
been unusually good. In some parts of the 
country the superabundance of these kinds 
of grain will more than supply the defi- 
ciency of Indian corn. The crop of hay 
was nearly cut off iu many places. So early 
as July, 45 dollars a ton were paid for it in 
the city of New York, and on the Niagara 
frontier. At the latter place, the price in 
ordinary years is from five to seven dol- 
lars. 


CENTURIAL JUBILEE OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 4.—The third Cen- 
turial Jubilee of the Reformation, by Dr, 
Martin Luther, was celebrated on Friday 
last, the 31st ultimo, in several protestant 
congregations of this City, especially the 
German Lutheran, who worship in the 
large and magnificent building, at the in- 
tersection of Fourth and Cherry streets. 

A vast concourse crowded into the house 
and filled to overflowing every pew, and 
all the aisles. The reverend Clergy of the 
different protestant sects, who were in the 
City, among whom, we noticed the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, and the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, Principal of the Theolegical 
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Seminary at Princeton, attended; and by 
the peculiar, and professional dignity of 
their demeanor, added happily to the effect 
of the whole scene. The arrangements 
were judicivusly anticipated, and by ten 
o'clock, the multitude were accommodated, 
An awful and impressive silence and gra- 
vity, preceded the commencement of the 
services of the day. 

The celebration was opened with a 
grand piece by Rolle, which was per- 
formed in the finest style by a full and 
appropriate band, accompanied by one 
of the most perfect and powerful organs in 
the United States. This noble piece was 
followed by appropriate hymns, sang by 
the Choir and Congregation, supported 
and enlivened by the band and organ. 
Nothing could withstand the solemnizing 
effects of this incident. ‘The Choir was so 
numerous, and sung so sweetly, that mood 
and melody predominated over the whole 
congregation. The religious exercises were 
again continued by prayer, which was 
followed by a musical interlude for two 
female voices, by Mozart. It would be 
impossible for language to paint the seu- 
sation produced by the judicious relief 
from the overwhelming force of a full choir, 
band and deep toned organ. The effect 
was exquisite, and greatly enlivened, at 
intervals, by the sweet and melodious 
chords of Mrs. Knittel’s clarinet. 

The pastor of the Church, the venerable 
and Rev. Dr. Helmuth, then ascended the 
sacred desk, and with a pathos peculiar to 
himself, delivered a discourse from the 
words Psalm cxviii: v.24. We consider 
ita great privation that we did not under- 
stand the language in which the Sermon 
was pronounced. The German part of 
the audience spoke in admiration of the 
eloquence of the preacher. Indeed from 
his acknowledged talents and learning, it 
was to be expected that he would acquit 
himself iu proportion to the magnitude of 
the occasion. 

The Sermon was followed by prayer, 
and selected liymus, performed in the same 
style with those introductory. The whole 
wound up with a grand Ze Deum, by Graun, 
of Berlin, executed beyond description. 
The reader may have some faint concep- 
tions of the effect, when reminded, that an 
animated cheir, and ali the powers of 
the organ, accompanied by the band, 
with the addition of kettle drums, in this 
instance, combined to give it interest 
which art and nature could contribute. 
Here the services of the morning were 
closed, 

The afterpoon and evening were spent 
in like appropriate exercises, conducted in 


a highly solemn, dignified and animated 
style. 

The musical performances, so exquisitely 
tasteful and complete, were regulated by 
those able and accomplished Professors, 
Messrs. Hommann and Hupfield, seeonded 
by many improved amateurs, 

The orgau department was conducted 
by Messrs. Hommann, jun. and Jacob 
Boller in a style deservedly creditable to 
them. Ou the whole, the joyous Jubilee 
went off with the unqualified admiration 
of an entertained and highly delighted 
throng. 

MUSIC ENCOURAGED AND IMPROVED. 

The encouragement lately given to 
the Arts aud Sciences throughout the 
United States, has been productive of 
the most beneficial consequences. Among 
the establishments which do honor to this 
town, by their extensiveness as well as 
usefulness, none can rank higher than the 
Manufactory of Musical Instruments in 
Milk-Street.—The metropolis of any coun- 
try would be proud of it. An elegant 
organ from the above mavufactory is just 
completed, and erected in the Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher’s Church, Charch Green. 

Caurcnes Wanrten. 

The Prince Regent in his late speech, 
recommended the erection of additional 
churches, in the metropolis ; and it is said, 
that ten new ones are determined on. That 
London is not the only city incompetent to 
accommodate the numbers of its inhabi- 
tants which ought to attend public worship, 
the following. extract may demonstrate. 
The incompetence attaches as well to the 
new country as to the old. Not that the 
public is altogether to blame in this; as it 
is evidently impossible to foresee and pro- 
vide against the accession of streets, houses, 
and inhabitants to a still-increasing city. 

It is supposed that New York contains 
120,000 inhabitants, exclusive of sailors 
from other places, and strangers from. all 
parts of the world. There can hardly be 
less than 130,000 persons, on an average, 
living in that city, during every part of the 
year. ‘There are vot more than 52 congre- 
gations of Christians, of all denominations ; 
and admitting that there are 60 ministers 
of the gospel, and allowing that there 
ought to be a place of worship and a mi- 
nister to every thousand souls, there 
is a deficiency of 60 ministers and 63 
churches, In other words, before the pre- 
sent population of New York can be ade- 
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quately supplied with religious instruction, 
there must be 68 new churches erected, 
and at least 60 additional clergymea em- 
ployed. The increase of churches and mi- 


nisters must keep pace with the increase of 


the inhabitants, 
Morat Socitery. 


The following account of the nature and 
maanagement of a Moral Society, seems to 
anuounce some peculiar features in the in- 
stitution. We, therefore, submit it to the 
consideration of our readers. It seems to 
have different objects in view from those 
which are usually professed by the religious 
societies among us; and, whether it might 
not furnish a hint of the most advantage- 
ous kind to the benevolent, must be sub- 
mitted. Perhaps, it may be more suitable 
to smalier towns, where every body is 
known, than to the metropolis: but, let 
none despair, even under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances; should the re- 
solution to accomplish become general, 
much, if not every thing, would be accom- 
plished. 


A Moral Society was formed in East 
Haddam, (Conn.) in January last. It 
unites the three religious denominations 
in the place, which are Presbyterians, 
Episcopaliaus, and Baptists, and is auxi- 
liary to the general society in the state. It 
was formed under peculiarly happy cir- 
cumstances, and it promises to become the 
instrument of much good. The reasons, 
which Jed to its formation, are concisely 
expressed in the following extract, taken 
from the preamble of their constitution.— 


“Important advantages are secured by as- 
soriating the friends of religion and good 
morals. Union always promotes strength: 
—it emboldens the timid and irresolute, 
while it restrains the rash aud inconsiderate. 
Whenever the friends of religion and good 
morals act in concert, they become formid- 
able; concentrated action is powerful ac- 
tion,—by union of exertion objects may be 
accomplished, which might for ever defy 
the furce of divided or individual exertion. 


“ Believing, that, the prosperity of every 
community depends in a great degree on 
the religious and moral improvement of the 
people, and being desirous to promote their 
own improvement, and to aid, so far as 
their influence shall extend, the cause of 
religion and morals in this place, the sub- 
scribers do agree to unite in an association ; 
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and, in their association, to be governed 
by the following constitution.” 


The objects to be promoted by the so- 
ciety are thus stated in the third article of 
their coustitution. “ ‘lhe members of the 
society shall by their conversation and ex- 
ample encourage all virtuous conduct, and 
shall discouutenance vice generally; and 
particularly the vices of Sabbatl-breaking 
—intemperance in the use of spiritdous 
liquors— idleness-- gaming profane 
swearitig, They shall endeavour to pro- 
mote the observance of the sabbath, by 
manifesting a respect for the day, as well as 
for the public ministrations of the sanctu- 
ary, aud so far as may be practicable, they 
shall encourage their children and others 
to attend on the stated ministrations of the 
sanctuary. ‘They shall likewise encourage 
Tithingmen and all other civil officers in 
the execution of the laws of this state 
against vice aud immorality, and shall ase 
their influence in enforcing the laws for the 
regulation of licensed houses and shops, and 


for the promotion of schools. 


Society FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION oF INDustry, Economy, anD 
coon Morats. 

The objects of this Society are snffici- 
ently explained by its Title ; we shall not, 
therefore, insert its regulations at large, 
but merely hiut at the broad scale on which 
it is established. Its founders evidently 
contemplated a purpose, not narrowed by 
partial considerations, nor limited to the 
present generation. They mean to do 
good both now and hereafier; and not a 
little good, but on an extensive and gene- 
ral basis. 


We insert, part of their regulations and 
provisions for this end. 

Eight standing committees are annually 
elected, whose duties are defined in the 
seventh article of the Constitution, with a 
distinctness that precludes any interference, 
and enables each to act with energy and 
decision The names of the committees 
are 1. A Committee of Accounts, to consist 
of three members; 2. A Committee of Elec- 
tion, to consist of one member from each 
ward of the city, and from each of the ad- 


joining districts and townships; 3. A Li- 


brary Committee, to consist of five mem- 
bers, for the purchase of books on the 
various branches of public economy, &e. ; 
4. A Committee of the Poor Laws, to consist 
of twelve members, for examining the pre- 
sent system, suggesting aiterations, and 
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improvements, &c. 5. A Committee on Pub- 
lic Prisons, to consist of twelve members, 
for reporting improvements in the employ- 
ment and maintenance of convicts, the 
management of prisons, &c.; 6. A Com- 
mittee on Domestic Economy, to consist of 
twelve members, to report improvements 
in the saving of fuel, diet, and clothing, 
&e.; 7. A Committee on the Suppression of 
Vice and Immorality, to covsist of twelve 
members, for examining the existing laws, 
aud reporting such improvements therein, 
as may be calculated to suppress tippling 
houses, and useless taverns, preserve the 
Sabbath from violation, and promote so- 
briety, virtue, and industry; 8. A Com- 
mittee on Public Schools, to consist of 
twelve members for ascertaining whether 
the laws establishing public schools are 
properly administered, and to report im- 
provements in the mode of educating the 
poor. 


Those of our readers who recollect the 
African Preacher, Mr. Paul, who visited 
London, from America, two or three years 
ago, and being a Negro, drew large audi- 
tories, will read with interest an account 
of the Sunday School for Children of co- 
four, that he has instituted since his return 
to America. We give it in his own words, 


as communicated to the American public. 


Scnoot ror or Corovur. 


An attempt was made to establish a 
Sunday School for children of colour in 
the African Meeting-house in Belknap- 
street in the month of November, 1816. 

The greatest difficulty at first arose from 
the want of suitable persons who would 
condescend to attend with and instruct the 
children. But the Lord who has all hearts 
in his hands, soon removed the difficulty. 
Two ladies of respectability, one from 
England and the other of this town, vo- 
Juotarily offered their services, to unite 
with a worthy young gentleman in this 
self-denying labour. At first the number 
of children was about 20, from that, it 
gradually increased to 30 and 50, and on 
some days as many as 80 have attended. 

A number of them knew not a letter in 
the alphabet when they entered the schoo! : 
the rest could read but a little. The im- 
provement they have made exceeds our 
most saiguine expectations, The altcva- 
tion already visible in that part of the town 
where they reside, cannot fail to give great 
satisfaction to the public. 

Instead of being in the streets the whole 
of the Sabbath, blaspheming the name of ' 
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God, fighting, pitching cents, &c. the 
children are in school at the. ringing of 
the first bell, and such is the anxiety of 
some of them to attend, that if their pa- 
rents are late about their breakfast, they 
will go without it rather than not be in 
season; and if any thing prevents them 
from attending, they weep 
they had lost some dear friend. So 
great is the silence and regularity which 
the school has been the means of in- 
troducing on the Sabbath, that persons 
who have beeu accustomed to pass near 
the African Meeting-house during the 
hours of instruction and divine worship, 
could scarcely believe they were in the 
same streets. 

Such is the improvement of some of the 
children, that they can read the Bible with 
accuracy, and some of them have com- 
mitted whole chapters to memory, and are 
capable of repeating them out of the Bible 
without missing a word. Many of them 
have committed the whole of their cate- 
chism, their morning and evening prayers, 
and a number of hymns, suited to their 
infant minds, and the tunes annexed to 
them; and are able to sing them with so 
much accuracy that their parents aud hun- 
dreds of adults who have called at different 
times, could not refrain from weeping when 
they heard them sing. 

Instances have been known in which 
some of these children, when ministers 
have called to visit their sick parents who 
were unable to read, have been found sit- 
ting by their bed-side reading the blessed 
Bible, and both of them in tears. We 
have reason to believe that the seed thus 
sown will be productive of fruit unto eternal 
life, and that out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings God will ordain praise. 

INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 

FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 


Account of Vizier Ally. 

We have already noticed (No. XL. p. 
640,) the death of this extraordinary cha- 
racter, and the reason of his long impri- 
sonment in Fort William, by order of the 
government in India. Some particulars of 
his life may prove acceptable. 

Vizier Ally was the adopted son of Asuf- 
ud-Dowlah, late nabob of Oude, whom 
he succeeded in his possessions and juris- 
diction. His mother was the wife of a 
Forash (a menial servant of low descrip- 
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tion, employed in India m keeping the 
metalic furniture of a house clean). [lis 
reputed father, Asuf-ud-dowlah, was a 
wealthy and eccentric prince. Having 
succeeded to the musnud (throne) of Oude 
by the assistance of the Mast IndiaCompany, 
he professed great partiality to the English. 
Mild in manners, polite aud affable in his 
conduct, he possessed no great mental 
powers; his heart was good considering 
his education, which instilled the 
despotic ideds. He was fond of lavishing 
his treasures on gardens, palaces, horses, 
elephants, European guns, lustres, and 
mirrors. He expended every year about 
200,000]. in English manufactures. This 
nabob had more than a hundred gardens, 
20 palaces, 1,200 elephants, 3,000 fine 
saddle horses, 1,500 double barrel guns, 
seventeen hundred superb lustres, thirty 
thousand shades of various forms and co- 
leurs; several hundred large mirrors, gi- 
randoles and clocks; some of the latter 
were very curious, richly set with jewels, 
and having figures in continual move- 
ment, and playiiig tunes every hour ; two 
of these clocks cost him thirty thousand 
pounds, 

The sprightliness of Vizier Ally, while 
yet an infant, so eutirely engrossed the 
affections of the old nabob, that he deter- 
mined to adopt him. In conformity with 
this resolution, the youth received an edu- 
cation suitable to a prince who was des- 
tined to succeed to the musnad. “ 

Vizier Ally was married at thirteen, and 
the ceremonies which took place on this 
occasion were the most splendid that mo- 
dern times have produced. : 

As soon as Vizier Ally was recognized 
by Asuf as his successor to the throne, 
considerable opposition was tnanifested by 
the old nabob's family. But on the death 
of the latter, the young favourite was 
upheld by our government, which enabled 
him at ouce to ascend the musnud of a 
powerful and extensive territory. An 
adopted child by the Mahomedan law, is 
entitled to all the privileges of legitimate 
birth. The young nabob, however, had 
scarcely asceuded the throne, when he 
evinced his treachery and ingratitude to- 
wards that government by which: aloue it 
had been secured to him; and having af- 
forded many palpable reasons to suspect 
his designs, the Governor General deemed 
it expedient to depose him, and to raise 
Sadut Ally, the brother of the late nabob, 
to the throne. A pension was allowed to 
Vizier Ally of two lacks of rupees per ann. 
but it was thought necessary that he should 
reside at Calcutta, that his movements 
might be more strictly watched by the 
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government. [He was therefore ordered 
to repair from Lucknow to Benares, where 
Mr. Cherry, the Company's resident, was 
to make arrangements for his proceeding 
on his ultimate destination, “Shortly after 
his arrival at Benares, Mr. Cherry invited 
him to breakfast. He came attended by 
a large swarry, or armed retinue. It had 
been previously intimated to Mr. Cherry, 
that his appearauce was hostile, and that 
he ought to be on his guard; but he 
unfortunately disregarded the caution. Vi- 
zier Ally made many complaints of the 
Company's treatment of him, aud having 
continued his strain of reproach against 
them for some time, he fitally gave the 
dreadful signal to his attendants, who 
rushed in at the moment, and literally cut 
Mr. Cherry to pieces. ‘The next place to 
which the sanguinary ruffians directed 
their course, was the residence of Mr, Da- 
vis (now holding a seat in the Direction) 
who then filled an important situation un- 
der the government; but here they met 
with a most gallant and successful resist- 
auce. 

Vizier Ally fled and sought refuge with 
the Rajah of Berar, a powerful and inde- 
pendent chief, who refused to give him up 
unless under a stipulation of his life being 
spared. ‘To thisit was thought prudent to 
accede, and being accordingly délivered 
into our hands, he was brought down to 


Calcutta, and confined at Fort William ia 


a sort of iron cage, wlieve he died at the 
age of thirty-six years, after au imprison. 
iment of seventeen years and some odd 
months. 


MADRAS. 
Notice to Marinets. 


Madras, 28th June, 1817.—-To the Pre- 
sident and Members of the Marine Board. 
—Centlemen: Being commander of the 
private ship Hibernia, of London, and 
lately arrived in the roads, 1 beg leave to 
make known to you, that on my late pas- 
sage from England, | touched at the island 
of Tristan de Cunha to get water, on the 
Oth of April last; and that after taking our 
departure from thence on the 12th at half 
past eleven, A. M, having run 357 miles 
per log on an E. by 8S. course, with a free 
wind all the time, fell in with three sunken 
rocks, oné of which we very narrowly 
escaped being on; there appeared to be 
about nine feet water on the one we had 
close alongside, latitude $7, $1 south, 4 4@ 
west; the three rocks form almost a trian- 
gle, and all within the bounds of a cable's 
length, Being so much alarmed at the 
time, and the ship going at the rate of 
seven knots, had no opportunity of soyud- 
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ing on them. I am fully convinced of the 
facts before stated, as.well as my first offi- 
cer, and several of the watch on deck at 
the time; and am, &c. 
Joun Lennon. 

Cumbrian's Reef, or Gadd's Rock —The 
shoal named Cumbrian’s Reef, or Gadd's 
Rock, is no longer doubtful, Lieutenant D. 
Ross, marine surveyor to the Hon. East 
India Company in the Eastern Seas, having 
examined it on the 9th of January, 1817. 
He found it to be a small and very danger- 
ous shoal, about 100 yards long, upon which 
the boat found two fathoms water about 
the middle of the rock, and it is situated in 
lat. 21 43 N. bearing S.2 E. from the 
highest part of Little Botel Tobago Xima_ 


BOMBAY. 

The following extracts from the journals 
and letters of the American Missionaries, 
contain remarks made at the moment, to 
gether with more minute accounts of many 
of the Hindoo obseryances than are com- 
monly to be met with. Commercial men 
rarely pay any attention to these things, 
which are passed by as common occur- 
rences, and not in the line of their business ; 
while Travellers seldom spend time enough 
in a place to witness sach facts as take 
place on certain stated times ouly: and 
therefore, the series of these customs escapes 
them. They fall particularly within the 
observation of those Missionaries whose ob- 
ject it is to inwoduce Christianity, en the 
banishment of idolatry and its rituals. 


A Devin Dance.—May 26, 1816. 

Witnessed the devil-dance. In conse- 
quence of the beastly appearauce of those 
engaged in it, their frantic movements, and 
their loud and discordant vociferations, they 
seemed like beings, actuated by him, in 
henour of whom the dance was attended. 
Many on this island render a kind of wor- 
ship to the devil, through fear of him.— 
When they saw the brethren, supposing 
them to be men sent by Government, they 
were intimidated, and began to make their 
escape. Brother Chater, who could speak 
to them in their own language, quieted 
their fears, and conversed with some of the 
leading men. They did not like to own, 
that they worshipped the devil, but made 
seme awkward apologies for attending the 
dance. 

SacRIFICES; HOW PERFORMED. 

At a small temple in the suburbs, I rea- 

sexed with the Priest on the folly of idol- 
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worship. At another place, there were se” 
veral hundreds of images, uuder one small 
shed, which served for a temple. The- 
images were mostly made of wood. So far 
as | know, this temple is the enly place on 
the island where sheep are sacrificed. Here, 
at some seasons, scores of them are offered 
up to wooden gods, in the compass of a few 
days. In the first place, the sheep is bought 
from the drove, at from half a rupee toa 
rupee and a half, according to its quality. 
It is led to the house of the persons, who 
are to offer it in sacrifice. Select guests 
assemble. Musicians are employed. Their 
rugged sounding instruments begin the 
es a clang. They cousecrate the vic- 
tim by besmearing his head with several 
kinds of*celouring stuff, such as they apply 
to their own bodies for religious purposes. 
They also compel it to drink some toddy, a 
kind of liquor extracted from the palm tree. 
The persons more immediately concerned 
_in the offering prostrate themselves before 
the victim, with the same reverence with 
which they bow before their gods. Consi- 
derable time is spent in this way. In the 
fmean while, three or four females prepare 
each of them two or three earthen pots, one 
placed upon the mouth of the other, all 
whimsically painted, and in the top-most 
one are lighted torches. Thus, all things 
being ready, the band of music takes the 
front; (for the heathen sound a trumpet 
before them when they perform any special 
religious service ;) the females, with their 
pots and torches upon their heads, are next 
in raok, and a confused train of men, wo- 
men, and children, together with the victim, 
complete the procession. The music is 
struck up with redoubled violence, and all 
start for the temple. A number of persons 
accompany the procession through the 
streets, who are employed to dance, yell, 
play, and perform a variety of tricks, which 
are childish and ridiculous, indeceut and 
disgusting. When they arrive at the tem- 
ple, the whole procession with the victim, 
march round it several times. Then the 
victim is brought in front of the idols, where 
the same ceremonies are performed as at 
the house of the sacrificer. After this, the 
head of the victim is severed from the body, 
and placed before the idol. The belly is 
also opened, and a part of the liver is taken 
out and offered in like manner. Then the 
procession return and feast upon the flesh 
of the animal. Their sacrifices are usually 
the falfilment of some vow which has been 
made to the idols. 


Serrent July 29. 


On this day they pretend, that the ser- 
pent makes his appearance. The place of 


his fancied appearance is a rocky spot ; aud 
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around a crevice in a large rock is built an 
arch about twice the size of a large oven. 
Here the people are coming and going, 
from morning to night, and the latter part 
of the day the crowd from a great distance 
around is immense; so great indeed, that 
many of the people, who come with their 
various offerings of milk, batter, parched 
rice, flowers, &c. for the serpent, cannot 
force their way to the spot, but approach 
as near as is practicable, and throw their 
offerings as far forward as theycan. Many 
persons, who have live serpents to exhibit, 
gather around on the occasion, and find it 
a very profitable season; for the people 
offer also to those live serpents, money, 
milk, and rice. Many of the persons, who 
exhibit these serpents, are females; they 
handle them with as little hesitation as they 
would a necklace; and they are almost 
constantly bawling, “ Nag poojah,” that is, 
worship the serpent! Thisis their manner 
of inviting the people to come and pay 
their homage to the snakes which they have 
to exhibit. At this ceremony the females 
are far more abundant in their offerings 
than the men. 

While a part of the multitude are engaged 
in their offerings, others are employed in a 
great variety of diversions either for amuse- 
meut or for gain. ; 


Cocoa-nut Ovrerine.—Aug.7. 

To-day is performed on this side of 
India, a famous religious ceremony, called 
the Narral poojah. Narral signifies a co- 
coa nut, and Poojah siguifies religious wor- 
ship. Hence it is often called .cocoa nut 
day. 

This religious ceremony consists chiefly 
in making offerings to the sea; or rather 
to the imaginary deity, whose peculiar 
province it is to controul the watery ele- 
ment, The offerings consist of cocoa nuts, 
flowers, leaves, . coins of copper, silver, and 
gold, and sometimes, it is said, they offer 
pearls and diamonds. They wade some 
distance into the water, cast away their 
offerings, mutter their prayers, and bew in 
adoration to the god of the sea. 

An origin, as ridiculous as it is fabulous, 
has been assigned to this annual ceremony. 
But as it is performed at a time, when it is 
supposed that the severity of the monsoon is 
past, and when the native boats, after being 
closely blockaded for more than twomonths, 
may again safely venture out to sea, it is 
most probable that this ceremony is per- 
formed as a kind of*thank-offering to the 
sea for again becoming propitious; and also 
to the watery element generally, because 
that quantity of rain has been given, on 
which depends the harvest of the year. 
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On this occasion, it is thought that 100,000 
people assemble on the sea-shore near the 
fort of Bombay. Some of the Parsees and 
Mussulmauns join with the Hindoos in this 
idolatrous worship. Sports of various kinds 
accompany the ceremony ; and the tempo- 
rary toy-shops and refectory stalls are so 
numerous, as to render a great part of the 
scene more like a fair than any thing else. 

Worsnip or tat Cow.—Axug. 11. 

Several persons were engaged in wor- 
shipping the cow. Wreaths of flowers 
were put on the head of the cow,. and also 
thesacred paint and oil. Rice and flowers 
were offered to the cow, and the pitiable, 
yet rational, accountable, and immortal be- 
ings bowed their faces to the earth in ado- 
ration of the dumb beast. With what pe- 
euliar fitness may it be said of such, “ Every 
man is brutish in his knowledge.” 

The usual method of worshipping the 
cow is by walking around her a certain, 
number of times, and repeating forms of 
prayer appropriated to the service. 

In another place, a Parsee was seen soli- 
citing charity for the dogs. They have a 
high religious veneration for this animal. 
It is a part of their religion to provide for 
them in times of scarcity, and persons are 
often employed te go about the streets and 
feed the dogs with bread, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. 


*,* This worship of the cow will remind 
the Classical Scholar of the devotions paid 
to Isis, to Lo, &c. among the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, &c. on various occasions. 


Goppess or WEALTH, WORSHIPPED. 


August $1, 1816.—Yesterday and to-day 
the heathen have been engaged in one of 
their annual religious ceremonies. It is the 
worship of Gauri, one of the names of Par- 
vatee, or Luxummee, the goddess of wealth, 
and mother of Gunputtee. An image of 
the goddess is fitted up, clothed, ornament- 
ed, decked with flowers, and set in an 
armed chair, in such families as are able 
to have one, and the poorest people are 
obliged to accpmmodate their goddess with 
a piece of board, ora basket. Yesterday 
the image was made ready in their houses; 
and in the afternoon and evening there was, 
particularly among the lower sorts of peo- 
ple, abundance of music and dancing, males 
and females engaging in gx, indecent man- 
ner, and all accompanies, with many in- 
stances of intoxication. ; 

This evening the images were carried in 
procession, with music and dancing, te the 
sea shore, and a great multitude of them 
being seated upon the beach, the people, 
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with redoubled violence, by music, singing, 
and dancing, performed their closing wor- 
ship of the goddess. ‘The processions were 
for a longtime coming and going; and eachi 
company, after worshipping their image 
for the last time, stripped it of every thing 
which was of any value, aud threw the re- 
mainder into the sea. 


SPRUNG FROM THE Growunb. 


Aug 50. To-day is called Yakadussee by 
the Hindoos, It is the name of one of their 
oddesses, to whom the day sis consecrated. 
he goddess became incarnate aud Cestroy- 
ed a demon who was distressing the world 
by his ifernal violeuce. When she had 
destroyed the monster, it was ordained, that 
the joyful eveut should be commemorated 
by one day annually devoted to religious 
ceremotirs, performed in honour of the 
triumpbent goddess. The day is said to be 
observed throughout ladia. The people 
fast, or pretend to fast, twenty-four lours, 
perform extraordinary ablations, and visit 
and Worship the image of the goddess. The 
peop'e of Bombay perform a pilgrimage to 
a holy village called Wallakashwer, which 
is at the south western extremity of the 
Island. They do not go to this place be- 
cause there are not images of the goddess 
in other places, but because the image in 
this piace is supposed to be of pre eminent 
virtue. It is of stone, and they say that it 
was not wrought by human art, but that it 
sprung spontancously out of the ground 
hey pretend to say the same of images of 
many of their other gods. But many of 
them are so sensible of the absurdity of it, 
that they cannot avoid laughing when it is 
mentioned. Whoever dies on this day is 
sure, say the flindous, to escape all future 
births, and to become absorbed in the 
Deity. 
*,” The learned reader can scarcely help, 
on this article, recoliecting the passage of 
Cicero, concerning Divination, in which 
he relates that “ A man being at plough in 
a certain field of Etruria, and happeniag 
to strike his plough somewhat deeper than 
ordinary, there started up before him out 
of the furrow, a Deity, whom they called 
Tages. The ploughman, terrified by so 
strange an apparition, mede such an outcry. 
that he alarmayall his neighbours, and in 
ashort time drew y he whole country around 
him; to whom the God, in the hearing of 
them all, explained the whole art aud mys- 
tery of divination: which all their writers 
and records aflirmed to be the geauine ori- 
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gin of that discipline, for which the old 
‘Tuscans were so famous.” Cicero adds— 


much like these laughing Hindoos—* none 


can be so silly as to believe that a God was 
ever dug out of the ground: and an attempt 
to confute such stories would be as foolish, 
De Divin, ii, 28. 

Alas, for poor Christianity, when a si- 
milar story pollutes its history ! 

“ When the inhabitants of Impruneta had 
resolved to build a Church to the Virgin, 
and were digging the foundations of it with 
great zeal, on a spot marked out to them 
by heaven; one of the labourers happened 
to strike his pickax against something un- 
der ground, from which there issued pre- 
sently a complaining voice or groan. The 
workmen, being greatly amazed, put astop 


as to believe them.” 


to their work for a while; but, having re- 
covered their spirits after some pause, they 
ventured to open the place, from which the 
vole and found the miraculous 
image * ZJmpruneta is about six miles from 


came, 


Fiorence. 

Tie following Observance of the Jews 
deserves notice. Is it Known in Scripture? 
Prayers at the Grave, inthe eleventh Month, 


Aug. 21. Observing 2 number of Jews in 
their burying ground, | went tothem, They 
were epgaved in repeating prayers at the 
graveofaman who died cleven monthssince, 
The prayers were io Ucbrew. A white 
cloth was spread over the whole length of 
the grave, incense was burniug at the head 
of it, aud flowers Were scattered over it; 
aud the children of Abraham, a people 
accursed of the Lord, aud yet beloved for 
their father’s sake, were standing with their 
faces set towards their Jerusalem, and bow- 
ing to their beloved Deity, all of them often 
repeating amen, while the priest was inde- 
cently mumbling over what none of them 
understood. 1 inquired the cause of the 
ceremony. ‘They replied that to day the 
friends of the deceased gave au eutertain- 
ment: for their custom required them te 
give three entertainments on account of a’ 
departed relative: the first seven days after 
his death, the second at the end of four 
mouths, aud the third ia the eleventh month, 
Ou these feast days the friends repair to the 
grave to perform the ceremouy which has 
beeu mentioned. 

The burying ground of the Jews is of 


* Vide Memorie Istoriche della Miracolesa 


Immagine, in Firen, 1713, 4to. p. 53, &e. 
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considerable extent, and the gravesin it are 
very numerous. Most of them have grave 
stones, and on many of them epitaphs in 
Hebrew are inscribed. 


CEYLON. 

We have formerly set before our readers 
the resolutions of the Dutch proprietors of 
Slaves, respecting the future liberation of 
that class of servants: we now take a plea- 
sure in announcing the effect of that mea- 
sure on the native Ceylonese. 


As soon as the determination, which the 
Dutch Gentlemen of the special jury had 
come to, was known, ali the ative jurors 
at Colombo immediately resolved to come 
to asimilar determination; and letters were 
written to the chief justice by the jurors of 
the respective classes of the Mahabadde, 
Mahomedans, Fishermen, Chitties, and 
Vellales, informing bis lordship that they 
unanimously concurred iv opinion with the 
gentlemen of the Dutch special jury. 

The Mahabadde class of Cingalese is sup- 
posed to comprise a population of about 
24,000, scattered through the island. ‘Their 
employment cousists principally of cutting 
down the ciunamon, and preparing the 
bark for exportation. Their letter was 
signed by 25 jurors. 

The Mahomedans in Ceylon are priuci- 
pally the descendants of Arabs, who settled 
along the coast of India, iv the 9th and 
10th centuries. It is estimated that there 
are between 30 and 40,000 of these people, 
scattered along the coast, besides a cousi- 
derable number iv the interior. ‘They are 
an active race, aud carry on a considerable 
portion of the retail trade of the. island, 
Their letter is signed by 15 jurors. 

The Fishermen are a very numerous and 
pewerful class of people. The fisheries 
are a considerable source of revenue, and 
are carried on principally by this class of 
men, whose caste is next in rank to the Ved- 
lates. Their letter is signed by 18 jurors. 

The aucestors of the Chitéies many years 
ago came over to the island from the pen- 
insula of India. They settled in Ceylon 
for the purpose of carrying on trade and 
manufactures. They are not a numerous 
race; but are in general affluent, and for 
the most part professed christians. Their 
letter is signed by 10 jurors. 

The caste of the Vellales is reckoned the 
first in rank among the Cingalese. They 
are in great numbers in the parts of the 
island, now principally inhabited by the 
Aborigines. Most of the head men are 
chosen out of this class, and the majority 
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of native land holders belong to it. Their 
letter is signed by 18 jurors. 


The letters of all these classes are copied 
at length and transmitted to the corres- 
pondivg secretary. They are very hand- 
somely expressed. ‘They all acknowledge 
the reasonableness, the humanity, and the 
duty of manumitting slaves, as fast as a 
regard to the safety of the community will 
admit. ‘The Chitties say, after fully and 
cheerfully acceding to the proposal of the 
Dutch jury, that they regret that this 
benevolent design could not have been 
sooner accomplished, and are “ sensible, 
that by such a procedure, they not only 
alleviate the misfortunes of a portion of 
their unhappy fellow creatures and their 
future offspring, but thereby discharge a 
most important duty as christians, and 
evince a due sense of the precepts of the 
holy religion they profess.” 

INTELLIGENCE FROM Persia, received 
by way of India, hints at an opening in 
behalf of Science, that, perhaps, could 
littie be expected: the notion of a print- 
ing-press, and of translation from the 
works of Djaurs (infidels) is certainly some- 
thing new in the annals of Persia. 

Tabriez is the capital of the first princi- 
pality, and the residence of the Priyce Re- 
gent, who isan enterprising man. Fle sent 
to England for a printing-ptess, which 
may prove a powerful engiue in enlight- 
ening Persia, He is disciplining a large 
force, and will probably succeed to the 
throne. 

Kermanshaw is the second principality, 
and the Prince is elder brother of the Prince 
Regent ; but the former is the king’s son 
by a concubine, and the latter by a Jawfal 
wife. 
A spirit of general improvement is in- 
creasing in Persia. A prime minister lately 
inquired of an English officer, what would 
be the expense of translating the British 
Encyclopedia into Persian ? 


Prince or Wates’s Istanp. 
Literary Institution, 


A public library and reading rooms have 
lately been established here by subscrip- 
tion; and the following is the substance of 
the resolutions passed at a general meeting 
held the 8th October, 1816, and adopted 
as regulations for the library, 

Each subscriber to pay twenty-five dol- 
lars for the first collection of books, and 
four dollars monthly for keeping up the 
library. Subscribers to be invited te con- 
tribute from their private collections to- 
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wards the first formation of the library, 
and a conveniently situated room to be 
procured and plainly fitted up for the re- 
ception of the books, &c. The library to 
be opened on the Ist of January, 1818, 
aud continue open every day for the use 
of subscribers, from six in the morning 
till nine at night. A committee of ma- 
nagement, consisting of five members, 
incliding the treasurer and secretary, to 
be chosen annually, and charged with all 
the concerns of the library: the commit- 
tee to hold a meeiing at least once in every 
month, and a secretary and treasurer to 
be appointed to act under their instruc- 
tions. An annual meeting of the sub 
scribers to be he'd i the month of Octo- 
ber, when a new committee is to be elected, 
and a treasurer anda secretary chosen or 
continued. All rules and regulations 
proposed by the committee, must be ap- 
proved by a general meeting, A collec- 
tion of Malay and Eastern manuscripts to 
be formed, as well as speciniens of the 
productions of art and nature from the 
various countries around. Books taken 
from the library by subscribers, to be re- 
turned within the following periods :—a 
quarto volume one week ; octavo and duo. 
decimo, five dafs; and not more than 
four volumes at a time. A subscriber 
losing or mutilating a volume, to pay dou- 
ble the price of the work. New works to 
remain two mouths inthe library for pub- 


lic use before they are taken out by sub- 


scribers. Strangers residing with a sub- 
scriber, may be admitted to the library 
during their temporary residence on the 
island. After the Ist of January, 1818, no 
new member to be admitted a subscriber 
unless proposed by three members, and 
ballotted for, and to pay a donation of 
fitty dollars. The following English pa- 
pers, the Morning Chronicle, the Times, 
and Bell's Weekly Messenger, also the 
Indian, periodical werks, and one news- 
paper from each Presideucy, to be commis- 
sioned. 
Public School and Church. 


A public school for the instruction of 
the native youth has been established at 
this island, towards which, the govern- 
ment has granted a donation of fifteen 
hundred dollars, and have subscribed two 
hundred dollars per month. A_ suitable 
edifice is to be erected in George Town. 
The number to be admitted is not limited; 
to the Rev. Mr. Hutchins the highest cre- 
dit is due for his indefatigable exertions 
in proposing and furthering this philan- 
thropic institution. The committee, con- 
sisting of the chaplain, and some of the 
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principal gentlemen of the settlement, are 
unremitting in their labour, and anticipate 
with pleasure the impulse which the ac- 
tive mind of the new Governor, Colonel 
Bannerman, is so well calculated to give 
to every measure for ameliorating the con- 
dition of the natives. 

The erection of a church at this presi- 
dency is proceeding with the utmost expe- 
dition, and is expected to be fit for the 
performance of divine service by the arrival 
of Govervor Bannerman. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


We congratulate our countrymen on the 
Procress or 

made and making in this remote Colony. 
Who would have thought, a few years ago, 
of a Poet Laureate for Botany Bay >—of 
routs,—* at homes,” aud other gaieties, now 
ordinary there >—Who would have honour- 
eda draft on the Bank of New South Wales? 
—and how many other things are now es- 
tablished in that Colony, concerning which 
the same question may be asked ;—who 
would have thought of them ? 

Loyatty anp Gatery, on Jan. 18, 1817. 

We cannot resist giving our readérs 
the following description of the celebra- 
tion of her Majesty's Birth Day, which 
verily in loyalty and spirit throws into 
the back ground many descriptions we 
have seen of the celebration of* festivals 
by their more fortunate countrymen in 
other parts of the East. This is truly gra- 
tifying to that loyalty which Britons must 
always feel, however remote from their 
native country. 

“Saturday last being the anniversary of 
her Most Gracious Majesty's Birth Day, 
the Royal Standard and Union Jack were 
displayed at their wonted stations of Fort 
Phillip and Dawes’ Battery, and the accus- 
tomed honours of a royal salute from the 
battery, and a feu-de-joie from the troops, 
who were drawn out in presence of his 
ixcellency the Governor in Hyde Park, 
were paid on this auspicious event. 

“A Levee was afterwards held at Go- 
vernment House, where his Excellency 
received the compliments and congratula- 
tions due to the occasion from the civil and 
military officers and the other geutlemen ; 
and, votwithstanding the unfavourable 
state of the weather, this Levee was more 
numerously attended than any ever before 
witnessed in the colony. After the usual 
compliments were gone through, the offer- 
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ing of a Birth Day Ode, the production 
of our Laureat Bard, was presented by the 
author, Mr. Robinson, who at the request 
of his Excellency, recited it in his usual 
energetic and impressive manner. It is 
with much pleasnre we bear testimony to 
the merits ef a performance which at once 
displayed the classical acquirements and 
distinguished taste of the poet, and the 
loyalty of the subject. 

“Tn the evening » grand ball at Govern- 
ment flouse exhibited an assemblage of 
elegance and taste to which the splendid 
decorations of the ball-room added an ef- 
fect truly captivating and delightful, re- 
minding us of the Arcadian bowers and 
scenes of enchantment celebrated by the 
muses of old. The chaste and judicious 
arrangement of the native shrubs and 
flowers entwined round the colonnades, 
and forming rich and variegated festoons 
between them, with the aid of various trans- 
parencies intermingled, afforded a coup 
d'oetl, which tothose who were present, 
our description will not euhauce the fasci- 
nating effect; whilst such of our readers 
as had not an opportunity of witnessing it, 
may form some judgment from our imper- 
fect account of it. 

“In the domain, and a little removed 
from the front of the Government House, 
an octagonal temple or bower was erected, 
richly illuminated and embellished with 
various . appropriate devices. | Amongst 
others, we particularly noticed a trans- 
parency emblematical of the temple of 
Hymen, whose altar wasso lately hallowed 
by the solemnization of the nuptials of our 
illustrious Princess Charlotte with the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, to whom this 
bower was specially dedicated. 

* It being Saturday the ball closed at an 
early hour, when the company retired to 
partake of a most elegant and splendid re- 
past, at which 115 ladies and gentlemen 
sat down, and enjoyed an interchange of 
social and cheerful conversation, until 
warned to separate by the approach of 
morning.” 

Bank of New South Wales. 


The subscription for the “ Bank of New 
South Wales” was full, and the proprietors 
were about forthwith to present a memo- 
rial to the Governor, praying for a charter 
of incorporation. his establishment it 
was confidently expected would greatly in- 
crease the prosperity of the colony. 

We are sorry to report that the Banditti 
of Bush Rangers on Van Diemeu’s Land 
continue the depredations and robberies, 
to the great injury and distress of their more 
industrious and honest neighbours, There 
is nosaying in what these atrocities may end, 
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America: Unirep States. 


Swinish Scavengers '!—The New York 
Papers are at issue, on the subject of suffer- 
ing hogs to run at large in the public 
streets. A law had passed for their con- 
finement iu pens; but a loud clamour be- 
ing raised for its repeal, on the alleged 
ground that they were the best scavengers, 
it was expected the friends of swinish 
liberty would succeed in effecting their 
object. So early as 1633, a law was 
passed against the running at large of 
swine. 

Arrica: Nortu. 
Outrages at Algiers. 


The Dey has ordered two young women 
to be carried off from their father, a Jew, 
who was in the suite of the English Con- 
sul, and two days after the eldest daughter 
of the Sieur Dominibio, master of the 
French Auberge (inn), was also torn from 
her parent. This unfortunate girl was 
forced to marry the Dey. She is now So- 
vereigu, and will perhaps share the same 
fate as the daughter of the Dey of Tytara, 
who was carried off by the Dey Hodgia- 
Aly, and some time after found dead in 
prison, where she had perished with hun- 

er. 

The Consuls collected together in order 
to make a general complaint, and demand 
restitution of the females, but they were in- 
formed, before they arrived at the palace, 
of an order given by the monster Aly- 
Hodgia to his negroes, commanding them 
to fire on such of the Consuls as should 
venture to complain or demand restitution, 
and being convinced, ou their arrival at 
the palace of the truth of their information, 
by the menacing gestures of the negroes 
by whom they were surroanded, they were 
forced to retire, after having had recourse 
to common: place and insignificant obser- 
vations, in order to fill up the time allowed 
for their useless audience. 

The measures adopted by the present 
Dey, who is a Turk, of arming the na- 
tives of the country against his own coun- 
trymen, is a new incident in the history of 
these countries. The example is authority 
for any other Mahometan to coliect an 
army of mercenaries, and with them dis- 
pute the sovereignty. 

A Turk of distinction made a slight 
effort to oppose him, He marched against 
Aly-Hodgia with troops he had collected 
at Constantino, but he was unfortunate, 
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and made prisoner. The hospitality Aly- 
Hodgia had received from him formerly, 
was an-inducement to spare his life, but 
he banished him, after bestowing a pre- 
sent of 100 sequins. 


Austria. 
Bill of Mortality. 

Vienna, Jan. 15.—The deaths here (in- 
cluding the suburbs) during 1817 were 
12, 742, being an increase of 486 above 
those of 1816; among them were 60 indi- 
viduals from 90 to 100 years of age, and 
two who had completed their 100th year. 
—The baptisms in 1817 were 11,228, 
being 320 Jess than 1816.—The marnages 
in 1817 were 2,205, being 676 less than in 
1816. 

Peace Establishment. 

The military contingent of the Germanic 
Confederation during perce is to be 120,000 
men, viz. 96,000 infagtry, 18,000 cavalry, 
6,000 artillery, &. In case of war, the 
cavalry will be doubled, an® the artillery 
tripled; the Generalissimo to have the ti- 
tle of Field Marshal of the Germanic Con- 
federation. ‘The proposed basis for the mi- 
litary contingent of the States of Germany, 
requires a levy of 2 per cent, on the popu- 
Jation, The gross population is about 
$0,000,000, of which 6,000,000 will be 
nearly the number of males capable of bear- 
ing arms. Two in every hundred of these 
would censtitute an army of 120,000 men, 
the exact amount of force which it was 
lately stated the Army of the Confedera- 
tion was designed to muster. 


Public Works—Roads. 


In the Southern Provinces, works of pub- 
lic utility are carrying on with great acti- 
vity. Several great roads are preparing, 
and other new ones making, to facilitate 
the communications. ‘The works upon the 
fortresses along the French frontiers are 
proceeding with such diligence, that it is 
hoped several of them will be completed 
before the end of the year. The founda- 
tions of the chateau of Terveuren are laid, 
and the building is proceeding. It is thought 
that the new theatre will be finished in the 
middle of August, and that the building of 
the new palace for the King will soon be 
commenced. 

Iraty. 
Mosaic Pavements. 


Rome, January 2.—'The Duchess of 
Chablais, having employed workmen to 
dig in search of antiquities at the country- 
seat which she inhabits, they have disco- 
vered, on the summit of a hill, four square 


chambers, of different sizes, adorned with 
Mosaic pavements. In the first, the pave- 
ment is not remarkable, except for its fine 
compartments. In the second is scen, in 
the middle, a Greek Menander, surround. 
ed by stars, differing from each other b 
the enamel of their colours. In the third, 
besides the merit of the Mosaic, there is 
in the centre Ulysses bound to the mast of 
a ship; ona shoal is placed a rower, and 
a syren with a lyre in her hand. On the 
other side, Scylla, having the upper part 
formed like a woman, and the lower ter. 
minating in three dogs’ heads, which de- 
vour tbree careases : she has au oar in her 
hand, and beats these animals. On the 
right of Scylla, a litde eapid is flying on 
a tiger;—a woman, pointing to a sea mon- 
ster, holds a veil in ber hands, which, 
inflated by the wind, floats over her head, 
In the fourth, numerous fish, of different 
species, adorn the Mosaic, which is in- 
closed in a border, handsomely ornamented, 
Ulysses is again seen; the magician Circe 
appears to him: it seems that the hero 
has forgotten Penelope. At the four an- 
gles are little subjects alluding to the 
adventures of Ulysses; and on the four 
sides are represented birds of different 
species. 
Introduction to the Pope. 

A recent traveller thus notices his intro- 
duction to the Pope.—** His Holiness, the 
Pope, to whom I have had the honour of 
being introduced, is now in his 76th year, 
and when I saw him he appeared very 
pale and feeble, and stooped much. After 
our introduction to Cardinal Gonsalvi was 
over We passed through a long range of 
vast, and very magnificent apartments, 
crowded with Swiss guards, Roman sol- 
diers, Abates, Monsignores, and a number 
of other personages, in every variety of 
ecclesiastical dress; and at Jength, leaving 
our swords, hats, and gloves, in an anti- 
chamber, we entered a small room, not 
thirty feet square, huug with crimson silk, 
in which I saw no paintings ; but there 
was an ivory crucifix, a table with an ink- 
stand, a few books and papers, and a bell, 
in front of a chair, beneath a crimson ca- 
nopy. Inthe middle of the room stood 
his Holiness, dressed in a white cassock, 
and with a white calotte on his head.— 
ile wore scarlet cloth sleeves, on each of 
which was embroidered a flowered gold 
cross. After the usual ceremonies of pre- 
sentation had been gone through, we stood 
on the Pope's righthand. As our names 
were mentioned, the Pope, who rested on 
the arm of the Abate Taylor, listened, 
nodded his head, and looked at us with a 
gracious smile.” 
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Fine Arts encouraged. 
Rome, Jan. 10.—The study of the fine arts 
revives more and more every day in this ca- 
ital of the world. Le Chevalier Thorwaldson 
is occupied in restoring the last of the statues 
of Egina. These master pieces of art have 


‘inspired him with the desire of making an 


attempt in the hyperantique style. The Count 
Sommariva, one of the most wealthy patrons 
of the arts in Europe, has given Thorwaldson 
an order for the entry of Alexander into Ba- 
bylon, which excites admiration in fresco on 
the palace of the Pope on Monte Cavallo, 
We observe in the workshop of the Marquis 
Canova the group of a nymph and Cupid, 
which he has just executed for the Prince 
Regent of England. The Minister of Naples, 
Marquis de Foscaldi, has caused tu be trans- 
ferved to canvas three frescos of Domini- 
ebino, which were found in two ginomy cham- 
bers and an open portico of the Farnesian 
Palace. The operation has succeeded very 
well. The plan of the Vatican Mus-um, ex- 
ecuted by tvo Parisian artists, will soon be 
published, and will be approved by the con- 
noisseurs. The early plau of Bramante bas 
been added to it, but unfortunately it Las 
been disfigured by those who were required 
to execute it. 
Eayrt. 
Antiquities discovered, 

Some recent letters give an account of 
the discoveries respecting the Sphiox aud 
the principal Pyramid of Egypt, whieh 
have been made by Capt. C. aud Mr. 
Salt. By very laborious excavations, which 
were made in valu by the Freach scavaus, 
these gentlemen have discovered that the 
sphinx is cut out of the solid rock ou which 
it was supposed merely to rest. They found 
that the short desending passage at the 
entrance to the pyramid, which afterwards 
ascends to the two chambers, was conti- 
nued in a straight line throngh the base of 
the pyramid into the rock opou which the 
pyramid stands. This new passage, after 
joining what was formerly calledthe well, 
is coutinued forward in a horizontal line, 
and terminates in a well ten feet deep, ex- 
actly beueath the apex of the pyramid, 
and at the depth of 100 feet below its base. 
Captain C, has likewise discovered an 
apartment immediately above the King’s 
chamber, and exactly of the same size and 
the same five workimauship, but only four 
feet in height. 

Colossal Bust. 

By a letter from a gentleman, now in 
Egypt, we learn that the attempt to remove 
the Colossal Bust of Memnon, from amidst 
the ruins of Thebes, made in the course of 
last year, has perfectly succeeded. It had 
been conveyed to Alexandria, where it was 
embarked for Malta, for the purpose of 
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being brought to England, to be placed in 
the British Museum. The Bust is described 
in the letter as consisting of a single piece 
of granite, of a. flesh colour from the top of 
the head to the neck, the rest being grey ; 
the weight is computed at fourteen tons, 
the writer of the letter made several exca- 
vations, and discovered a row of Sphinxes, 
of black marble, with the bodies of women 
and lious’ heads, beautifully seulptared, 
and several of them quite perfect ; and also 
a statue of Jupiter, of cream-coloured mar- 
ble. After reaching Alexandria with the 
bust, he took a second journey to Thebes, 
and re-commenciug his excavations, he 
discovered a beautiful colossal head of 
Osiris; oue of the arms was also found, 
which measured eleven feet: after working 
for tweuty days, a temple was opened, con- 
taining fourteen large chambers, including 
a spacious hall, in which were found eight 
colossal statues thirty feet high, all stand- 
ing, and quite perfect. Four others were 
foun in the sanctuary. The walls were 
covered with hieroglyphics. A small statue 
of Jupiter, found in the great hall, and 
two lions with ox heads, were brought 
from theuce, for the purpose of being also 
conveyed to England, 


Death of M. Burkhard. 

Accounts recently received from Cairo, 
state that the celebrated M. Burkhard, died 
there of a Gysentery, under his assumed 
of Sheih-Ibrahim. Burkhard some 
years ago visited England, when his ardent 
and enterprising disposition, joined to 
a stroug desire for attaining knowledge, 
induced him to offer his services to the 
English Society for Promoting Discoveries 
in the interior of Africa. Having learned 
the languages, and collected all the infor- 
mation necessary for such a journey, he 
proceeded to Cairo in order to join the 
caravan which travels every year from 
Tombuctoo, and to penetrate into that 
country which has hitherto been inaccesi- 
ble to Europeans. But the agitations 
which arose in that part of the world re- 
tarded the arrival of the caravan for the 
space of a year, With the help of his 
Mussulman dress and his perfect knowledge 
of the Arabic and Turkish languages, 
M. Burkhard made various new and impor- 
tant discoveries, an account of which will 
be published by the English society. 
At length the caravan, which had been 
so long and so impatiently looked for, 
arrived; but before M. Burkhard could 
make the necessary arrangements for his 
departure, he was attacked by. the dis- 
order which proved the cause of his death. 
Though residing in so distant a part of the 
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world, his attachment for his native coun- 
try remained unabated; in the course of 
last winter he sent a considerable sum of 
money to Basle to be applied to the re- 
lief of the poor, of that place. 
Russta- 
The grand Church at Moscow. 
The plan of the Church of ‘ Curist 


‘the Repeemer,’ which is building on the 


eminence called the Speilingsberg, is by 
M. Wilberg, an academician, and formerly 
pupil of the Russian Academy. This tem- 
ple will be one of the largest and finest 
works of modern architecture. The whole 
height of the building, from the bottom 
of the eminence to the eross, is about 110 
fathoms. A flight of steps, 50 fathoms 
broad, beginning at the distance of 70 
fathoms from the river Moscow, and form- 
ing five divisions, which serve for the foun- 
dation of this great building, leads to the 
middle of the eminence, where the foun- 
dation is laid for the lowest temple; that 
of the ‘ Birth of Christ,’ which rises 15 
fathoms towards the summit of the emi- 
nence, to which the flight of steps, divided 
into two steps, takes another turn, Then 
begins the temple, called ‘ The Appear- 
ance of Christ,’ witha fine entrance, five 
fathoms broad, and oneach end 89 fathoms 
long. Upon this temple, round a dome 
25 fathoms in diameter, the third and 
highest temple will be erected, called, 
the ‘ Resurrection of Christ.’ The lowest 
temple has the form of a parallelogram, 
the second that of a square, and equal 


"armed cross, and the highest that of a 


circle. In this temple there will be 48 
bells, which form the four harmonic accords 
of music, and the solemn peal of which will 
particularly announce the festival of the 
Resurrection, The upper part of this 
temple, from the summit of the eminence 
to the cross, is 80 fathoms ; on both sides 
of the lowest temple will be a colonnade 
of 300 fathoms, at the two ends of which 
there will be two monuments 60 fathoms 
in height, one of them to be made out of 
the cannon taken from the enemy in the 
year 1812, between Moscow and the Rus- 
sian frontiers, and the other cannon taken 
between the Russian frontiers and Paris. 
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Windsor Castile, Feb. 7—His Majesty 
has continued through the last month in 
a very tranquil and comfortable state. His 
Majesty's bodily health is good, but his dis- 
order is undiminished. 


Emigration to British America, 

Government, it is understood, have 
made some alterations, and further regu- 
lations, on the subject of persons going 
out as settlers to the British Settlements ; 
and these, in a printed form, have bech 
issued from the Secretary of State's Office 
for the Colonial Department. It is an- 
nounced that no encouragement will, in 
future, be given to individuals who wish 
to go as settlers, beyond the grant of 25 
acres of land, in the colony to which they 
may proceed. Emigrants must pay for 
their own passage, and will receive no 
assistance from Government after ‘their 
arrival at the place of destination. The 
Secretary of State announces, however, his 
readiness to receive proposals from persons 
who may bedesirous to enter into an un- 
derstanding, either personally or by agents 
for settling and bringing into cultivation, 
in British North America, or at the Cape 
of Good Hope, of much larger grants 
of land than 25 acres; which grants are 
to be regulated by the agents of Govern- 
ment. on the following conditions :~—The 
grants of land will only be made out 
to those who will enter into an engage- 
ment, to take out and locate upon the 
land at least ten persons, as settlers; and 
on this stipulation being complied with, 
a quantity of land will be granted, to the 
settler: this sum is to be paid merely ag 
proportion of 100 acres for every settle, 
thus agreed to be taken out. As a secu. 
rity for the fulfilment of the above condi- 
tions, all persows who apply for grants of 
land must be prepared to deposit in the 
proportion of £10 for every individual, 
as security for a strict compliance with the 
conditions laid down; and it will be re- 
turned in a short time after their arrival 
in the colony agreed upon, and when the 
settlers shall have been properly located 
upon the land assigned. Upon persons 
being ready to undertake the cultivation 
of land agreeably to the above conditiogs, 
either in North America or at the Cape 
of Good Hope, after the Secretary of State 
has approved of the parties’ proposal, a 
grant will be made out free of expense, 
and the proper tonnage will be provided 
for the conveyance of the persons or their 
agents, and also the persons arianged to 
accompany them as settlers. The party 
or parties entering into these engagements 
are to be at the expense of victualling the 
settlers, 


Old Standing Orders of the Howse of 
Commons. 


The following curious specimens of the 
ancient Orders of the House of Commons, 
are taken from a small vojume printed ia 
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the last century, under the title of “ Essen- 
tial and Fundamental Orders of the House 
of Commons, collected out of the Journals.” 


1614, May 17.—Ordered, That this House 
shall sit every day at seven o'clock in the 
morning, aud enter into the great business 
at eight o'clock ; and no new motion to be 
made after twelve. 


Ordered, That whosoever standeth in the 
entry of the House, pay one shilling pre- 
seutly to the Serjeant. 


1640.—In this year there is a strange 
Resolution of the House, ou the King’s 
taking notice of a Bill in its passage 
through the house, which they voted to be a 
high breach of the Privilege of Parliament, 
and on which they also demanded a con- 
ference with the Lords. This resolution 
has not always been acted on, even in the 
present reign, though it still remains on the 
Journals. 


1641.—Ordered, That all the Members 
who shall come to the House after eight 
o'clock, shall pay one shilling ; and that if 
any Member shall forbear to come for the 
whole day, he shall pay five shillings, to be 
disposed of as the House shall think fit, and 
the Serjeant is to gather in the money. 


1642.—Ordered, That whosoever shall. 


not be at prayers every morning, shall pay 
one shilling to the poor; a box to be pre- 
pared and set up at the door for this pur- 
pose, and the Burgesses of Westminster are 
to take care that the money be duly paid. 


1647.—Ordered, That so soon as the 
clock strikes twelve, Mr. Speaker do go out 
of the Chair, and the House shall rise; and 
that going forth no Member shall stir, until 
Mr. Speaker go. before, and then all the rest 
shall follow. Whosoever shall go out of 
the House before Mr. Speaker, shall forfeit 
ten shillings, bat that the Reporters may go 


first. 

Ordered, That while any Stranger is in 
the House no Member to stir out of his 
place, or speak unto another ; and if any 
Member shall whisper or cross the House, 
or read any printed book in the House, he 
shall pay one shilling into the poor’s box. 


1692.—That no member do accept of any 
entertainment at any public house, for the 
carrying on any matter under the consfde- 
ration of the House, and that the offer of 
any, money or gratuity to any member for 
matters transacted in the House, shall be 
deemed a high crime and misdemeanour. 

Ordered, That no Member ought -to re- 
ceive or give any visit to any Foreign Agent 
or Ambassador, without the leave and con- 
sent of the House, 
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Ordered, That no Member have leave to 
go into the country, without limiting a time 
when he is to return. 

1693.—Ordered, That no Member of the 
Long Robe do presume to plead any cause 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, without 
leave. 


1693.—Ordered, That no Member of the 
House do presume to smoke tobaceo in the 
Gallery, or at the table of the Hoxse, sitting 
at Committees. 

Ordered, ‘That no Papists do presume to 
come into Westminster Hall, the Court of 
Requests, or Lobby of the House, during 
the sitting of Parliament, and that the Ser- 
jeant at Arms do take into custedy all such 
persons as shall offend against this order. 


Ordered, That if any Member has a ser- 
vant that isa Papish Recusant, or refuses 
to go to Church and hear Divine Service, 
he shall presently discharge him, under the 
penalty of sequestration from the House. 

Ordered, That if any mental servant of a 
Member be arrested and detained contrary 
to privilege, he shall, upon complaint 
thereof, be discharged by order from Mr. 
Speaker. 

Strathfield-Say. 

The bargain for this estate has been at 
length completed, and it is now the pro- 
pefty of the Duke of Wellington. There was 
au obstacle to the negociation, about a 
month since, but this difficulty, relating to 
some cottages, has been removed. Upen 
a survey of the timber, it was found to be 
worth 1470,000I. a sum much exceeding 
the Duke’s expectation, and also beyond 
the capital which it was agreeable to him 
to employ in the purchase of wood. Go- 
vernment removed this obstacle by agree- 
ing to take 120,0001. worth of the timber 
for the dock yards. The 4000 acres, of 
whieh the estate consists, are nearly ad- 
joining, or in the vicinity, of the great 
estate of the late Tylney Long, Esq. now 
the property of the Duke’s nephew, W. 
P. L. Wellesley, Esq. ‘There are also in 
the neighbourhood of the large property of 
Lord Longford, a relative of the Duchess, 
An estate of about 1200 acres, which lies 
within three or four miles of it, was offered 
for sale not long since, and may ultimately ° 
be added to the Duke's possessions in that 
quarter.—Another circumstance, which 
gives an appropriate value to this territory, 
is, its vicinity tothe Military College at 
Sandhurst; the Pupils of which will thus 
have always in their view the splendid re- 
wards of one who has rendered eminent 
services. Sir A. Hope and the other Offi- 
cers of that establishment wil], no doubt, 
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take every opportunity of pointing to the 
place and saying, “Go forth, and endea- 
vour to deserve as well of your country.” 


Fine Model. 


The model of the celebrated monument 
erected at Moscow by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, composed of the cannon left by Bona- 
parte on his flight from Russia, (consisting 
of 160 pieces) has been presented to the 
Commander in Chief; and his Royal High- 
ness has placed it iu the vestibule of his 
house at Oatlands. It is the pro¢uction of 
au Italian Artist, and the material is the 
finest alabaster. 


Statue of Mr. Pitt. 


A fine statue of the late Right Hon. 
William Pitt, will shortly be placed in the 
Bank of England. he figure is cut by 
an emineut sculptor in a sitting posture, 
and the likeness and posture are singularly 
striking. ‘This mark of respect to the me- 
mory of that distinguished statesman has 
been paid for by private subscription. 


Casts from the Elgin Marbles. 


A set of casts from the Elgin marbles 
are to be immediately prepared for the Im- 
perial Academy of Arts, at Petersburgh, 
under the direction aud superinteudance of 
Mr. Haydon, to whom M., M. Olenin, the 
president, has written ia the most flattering 
terms for that purpose. M. M. Olenin has 
also, as a mark of his estimation for Mr. 
Haydon's talents, presented him, for his 
own private study, with some casts from 
the Imperial collection of a bust of Achilles, 
a beautiful statue of Venus, and one of Si- 
Jenus, which are considered as the finest 
things in the collection of the Emperor. 
M.M. Olenin concludes his letter, so ho- 
nourable to Mr. Haydon, by hoping that 
the correspondence thus begun will not 


French Eggs. 


The number of French eggs landed at 
Portsmouth alone from the 5th of January, 
1817, tothe 5th of January, 1818, is one 
million fifty-eight thousand and wineteen ! 
which, at the rate of sixteen for a shilling, 
amount to 95451. 


The Weather. 

A bunch of primroses, in full Juxuriance, 
was gathered on the @ist January about a 
mile from Exeter. ‘Lhis production might 
then be regarded as a fair symptom of an 
early spring; but such is the unsteadiness 
of our climate, that the metropolis has ex- 
hibited of Jate the appearances of the be- 
ginning of winter. 
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Extraordinary Increase in the value of 
Landed Property. 

In the year 1716, the whole township of 
Everton, adjoiuing the port of Liverpool, 
including the estate now known by the 
name of St. Domingo, consisting of some- 
thing more than 115 acres, was sold by 
Lord and Lady Askburnham, for 115). 
which is now of the estimated value of 
115,000]. inclusive of the buildings erected 
upon it, 


Singular Increase of Grain. 


Lord Kenyon's lodge keeper, in the au- 
tumn of 1815, sowed one grain of wheat 
in grass land; The produce from this was 
645 grains; these were re-sown that au- 
tum, grain by grain, on a space of ground 
eight yards by forty-one, these produced in 
1816, a beautiful crop, amounting to ten 
quarts; these were also sown grain by 
grain the same year, and when reaped and 
cleaned in September last, the produce was 
nine measures anda half, thirty eight quarts 
to the measure. 


Important to Apple Growers. 


A gentleman of extensive information 
observes, that in America, for a series of 
years, they were constantly deprived of 
a good crop of apples, by the prevalence 
of blight or mildew ; but of late years they 
have prevented its recurrence by the fol- 
lowing simple method :—In the’ spring of 
the year they rub tar well into the bark 
of the apple trees about four or six inches 
wide round each tree, about a foot from 
the ground, which eflectually prevents the 
blight, and abundant crops are the conse- 
quence, 


Scortann. 
Discovery of the Regalia. 
It is well knowa, that, by the Act of 
Union, it is specially provided that the 
Crown, Sceptre, and Sword of State, be- 
longing to the kingdom of Scotland, are 
appointed to remaiv and be preserved in 
that kingdom, and that these Royal sym- 
bols were carefully deposited in a strong 
chest, in presence of the Officers of State 
and other personages of high dignity, as 
well as the Commissioners of the Earl 
Mareschal, who claimed, by ancient cus- 
tom, the custody thereof, and that the chest 
was placed in a chamber in the Castle of 
Edinburgh, called the Crown-room, which 
was formally and strougly secured. Never- 
iheless, a strong report went abroad, that, 
during the troublesome times of 1715 or 
1718, or, as some say, so late as 1745, the 
regalia of Scotland were trausferred to 
London, and it is certain, that, at the Jewel 
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Office in the Tower, a Crown has been ex- 
hibited among the other treasures, sop- 
posed and alleged to be that of Scotland. 
Others have traced this report to the arti- 
fices of the Jacobites, whose aversion at the 
union is well known, and who did ail they 
could to excite throughout Scotiand a fee!- 
ing, that the couitry had been degraded, 
and her privileges destroyed, by that me- 
morable treaty. 

Some years since, a Commission was is- 
sued to the officers of State of Scotland, and 
other eminent persons, to open the Crown- 
room, in order tosearch for certain records, 
which, it was supposed, might have been 
deposited there. The room was opened 
accordingly, and all things seemed to be in 
the same condition in which they might 
have been left in 1707. ‘The dust of a cen- 
tury lay on the floor, and on the lid of a 
huge chest, answering the description of 
that in which the regalia are stated to have 
been deposited. It was even remarked by 
an observer, equally acute and accurate, 
that the dust. (about 6 inches thick) pre- 
sented a surface perfectly uniform and 
level, which could not have been the case 
had the chest been opened at any great 
distance of time after it had been placed 
in the Crown room, since, in that case, a 
large quantity of dust displaced from the 
lid of the chest, must have been lying 
around it in heaps. But the matter was 
left to conjecture; for the Commission only 
warranting a search for records, of which 
none were found in the Crown-room, the 
Corhinissioners did not consider it as au- 
thorizing them to open a chest, which, if 
it contain any thing at all, holds not the 
Records, but the Regalia of our ancient 
kingdom, 

The keen and irritating feeling of nation- 
al jealousy, which ouce attached an im- 
portant point of honour to the existence 
and preservation of these Cimelia, as the 
visible and tangible symbols of Scottish 
independence, had been long lulled to rest 
by the merging of our separate national 
concerns in the general interests of Great 
Britain. Yet there is a feeling of myste- 
rious curiosity with which we are tempted 
to regard bolted rooms, chests which we 
have locked for centuries, and the fate of 
those symbols which anciently represented 
the Royalty of Scotland. 

A Commission, under the Sign Manual, 
was recently issued to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccieugh and Queensberry, Lord 
Lieutenant of Mid-Lothian, with the prin- 
cipal Officers of State for Scotland, the 
respective [ends of the Courts of Law 
and Legal Bodies, the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and other gentlemen recom- 
mended by official situations of importance, 
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directing them to open the Crown-room, 
and proceed to open the chest in which the 
regalia are said to have been deposited, to 
make search for the same, ond to report 
the issue of their inquiries to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regeat. 

The Commissioners appointed to examine 
the crown room and chest, supposed to con- 
tain the Regalia of Scotland, lately proceeded 
to the same, when the King’s smith and 
carpenter removed the whole of the fasten- 
ings of two doors, one of oak and the other 
ef iron, and it was clearly ascertained they 
had not been opened since the last commission 
in 1794. Nothing was found in the room but 
a large oblong oaken chest with two locks on 
it; and as no keys to them could be found, it 
was with some difliculty forced open, when 
the crown, sceptre, and sword of state of Scot- 
land, answering the most minute particulars 
of their description in the instrument of depo- 
sitation, dated 26th March, 1707, were ascer- 
tained to be perfectly safe. 

Recent Botanical Accessions. 

The Botanical Garden of the University 
of Edinburgh, has lately received from 
Grenada, a valuable accession to its excel- 
lent collection of plants. Among others a 
specimen of the bread-fruit tree, Artocar- 
pus ivoisa; the mango tree, mangifera in- 
dica, which produces a most delicious fruit; 
the cacao, or chocolate tree, theobroma 
cacao; the avocado pear, or vegetable mar- 
row, laurus porsea; and the manchineel 
tree, hippomane mancinella, of which, won- 
derful stories have been told about the 
poisonous quality of its apple, and the cor- 
rosive effects even of the drops of rain 
which fall from its leaves. Besides these 
may be mentioned the mammea tree, mam- 
mea Americana, which, in its native soil, 
grows to 2 great height, and produces a 
very large stone fruit. ‘These curious exo- 
tics promise to do well under the skilful 
management of Mr. M‘Nab, the superinu- . 
tendant of the garden. Dahilo cocoina and 
purpurea, two splendid species, originally 
from Mexico, and introduced by Lady 
Holland from Spain, into Great Britain, a 
few years ago, have displayed their mag- 
nificent flowers from seed this season, in 
the same garden, and some of the nurse- 
ries round Edinburgh. ‘Their easy culture 
and hardy character will render them fine 
ornaments of the parterree and the shrub- 
bery. 
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Edward Nicholas, of Llangattock Vibou 


Avell, Monmouthshire, Farmer; for a 
plough, for the purpose of covering with 
mould wheat and grata when sown.—April 
19, 1817. 

Antonio Joaquin Friere Marroce, of 
Broad-street-buildings, London, merchant; 
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for a method of making or manufacturing 
an improved machine or instrument for cal- 
culating and ascertaining the longitude at 
sea. April 29, 1817. 

William Collins, of Maize Hill, Green- 
wich, Kent, Esq.; for an improvement or 
improvements in the composition and pre- 
paration of a metal for the mauufacturing 
thereof into sheets or plates, and the appli- 
cation, when so prepared and manufactured, 
to the preservation of ships, by sheeting or 
covering the bottoms therewith; and an 
improvement or improvements of the chaiu- 
pumps used on board ships. May 6. 

Henry Wilms, of Union-street, Lambeth, 
Surrey, cabinet maker; for an artificial 
leg, arm, and hand, on an improved con- 
struction. May 8. 

James Gerard Colbert, of Winsley-street, 
St. Mary le Taio. Middlesex, mechanical 
watch-maker ; for certain improvements in 
the method or methods of making screws of 
iron, brass, steel, or other metals, for the use 
of all kinds of wood-work. May 13. 

Richard Williams the elder, of Fursley, 
Gloucestershire, card-maker; for certain 
improvements in the manufacturing of cards 
for dressing woollen cloths. May 13. 

John Walker, 12, Great Charles-street, 
Blackfriars’-road, Christ Church, Surrey, 
millwright ; for an improved method of se- 
paratiug or extracting the melasses or trea- 
cle from and out of Muscovado, brown, or 
new sugar. May 13. 

Archibald Thomson, of Church-street, 
Christ Church, Surrey, machinist and en- 
gineer; for a machine for cutting corks, 
May 17. 

Robert Salmon, of Woburn, Bedfordshire, 
Gentleman ; for an apparatus for the more 
useful, safe, pleasant, and economic, use of 
candles ; and also improvements in the ap- 
paratus now in use for part of the same 
ends. May 17. 

William Bound, of Ray-street, Clerken- 
well, Middlesex, ironfounder, and William 
Stone, of Berkley-street, in the same parish 
and county, brass-founder ; for a method of 
applying certain apparatus for converting 
the fuel, and for heating retorts, of gas- 
lights apparatus, into coke or charcoal. 

May 17. 

Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, gilt toy-maker ; for an improved 
method of making and constructing rollers 
and cylinders both solid and hollow, which 
will be found useful in various maaufacto- 
ries in this kingdom. May 17. 

William Owen, of Wrexham, Deubigh- 
shire, cabinet-maker ; for a portable table 
or box mangle, upon a new or improved 

rinciple, for getting up and smoothing of 
inen, cotton, and other articles and things. 
17. 
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Philip Hutchinson Clay, of London, Gen- 
tleman; fora combination of machinery, 
for the purpose of repairing and improving 
turnpike and other roads and highways, 
and preserving the same in good order. 
May 22, 1817. 

Seth Hunt, of the United States of Ame- 
rica, now residing in Covent-garden, Mid- 
diesex, Esq ; for au improved escapement 
for clocks and watches, and chronometers. 
May 22. 

Roger Didot, formerly a paper manufac. 
turer in France, but now of Paddington, 
Middlesex, son of Peter Francis Didot, jun. 
late a celebrated printer in Paris, deceased ; 
for certain improvements upon the machines 
alreacy in use for making wove and laid 
paper in continued Jengths or separate 
sheets. May 22. 

George Manwaring, of Marsh Place, 
Lambeth, Esq.; for improvements in steam 
eugines. May 22. 

Seth Hunt, of the United States of Ame- 

rica, now residing in Covent-garden, Mid- 
dlesex, Esq.; for certain combinations of 
improvements in machinery for making 
pins. May 23. 
Charles Wyatt, of Bedford-row, Middle- 
sex, copper smith; for a new method or 
methods of preventing any disadvantageous 
accumulations of heat in manufacturing and 
refining sugar. June 3. 

Benjamin Ager Day, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire; for certain improvements 
in chimney ornaments, which said chimney 
ornaments are so constructed, that they may 
be used for fire-screens, flower or sweet 
jars, time-piece cases, candlesticks, toast- 
stands, and various other purposes. June 3. 

Gabriel Tigere, Duke’s-court, Bow-street, 
Middlesex, Gentleman; for a process or 
method of manufacturing writing paper in 
such a manner as that it will be extremely 


| difficult, if not impossible, afterwards to 


extract or discharge any writing from such 
paper. June3. 

John Parnal), of Saint Ansteil, Cornwall, 
brazier; for a method of tinning, or cover- 
ing with tin, sheets or plates of copper, brass, 
or zink. June 10. 

Thomas Whittle, of Chester, wharfinger, 
and George Eyton, of the same city, Gen- 
tleman ; for a new or improved kiln, for the 
purpose of drying malt, wheat, oats, barley, 
peas, beans, and other substances, by means 
of steam, assisted by air. June 10. 

Thomas Wedlake, of Hornchurch, Essex, 
agricultural implement maker ; for certain 
improvements in ploughs. July 5. 

David Brewster, of Edinburgh, Doctor 
of Laws; for a new optical instrument, 
called the Kaleidoscope, for exhibiting and 
creating beautiful forms and patterns of ge- 
neral usein all the ornamental arts. July 10. 
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Samuel Brown, of Mark-lane, Comman- 
der in his Majesty's Royal Navy; for an 
improvement in the construction of a bridge 
by the formation and uniting of its compo- 
nent parts in a manner not hitherto prac- 
tised. July 10, 1817. 

William Henry Simpson, of Bickington, 
Devonshire, mechanic; for certain improve= 
ments inthe machinery for the spinning of 
wool, cotton, and other fibrous substances. 
July 10, 

Richard Farmer Brain, of Salford, Lan- 
caster, brewer ; for an improvement or ap- 
paratus calculated to obtain or generale gas 
in a more economical manner than hereto- 
fore from coal, or any other article, material, 
or substance, for lighting or heating houses, 
manufactories, or other places where light 
or heat is required. July 10. 

Henry Tritton, of Clapham, Surrey, Esq.; 
for an apparatus for distilling. July 15. 

Thomas Aspiuwall, Esq. of Bishopsgate 
Charch-yard, London; for an eliptic valve- 
pump-box. July 16. 

Reuben Phillips, of Exeter, Gentleman; 
for a method of purifying gas for the purpose 
of illumination. July 19. 

George Wyke, of Bath, Somersetshire, 
Esq- and Edward Shorter, of Union-street, 
Borough, Surrey, mechanic; for certain 
improvements in the construction of wheel 
carriages. July 19. 

Peter Hamlin, of Albany Place, Kent 
New-road, Camberwell, Surrey, merchant ; 
for an improvement or improvements in the 
making a cement or composition for orna- 
ments and statues, and for making artificial 
bricks, or an imitation of bricks, tiles, and 
stones, and joining and cementing the 
same, and for erecting, covering, and deco- 
rating buildings, internally and externally; 
and also an improvement or improvements 
in the mixing, working, and moulding of 
the said cement or composition upon any 
sort of materials, or in working aud mou!d- 
ing wholeand entire erections and substances 
therewith. July 19. 

Frederick Brunton, of Bride-lane, Fleet- 
street, London, Geutleman; for a mode of 
employing silk or other materials in the 
making of hats and bonnets. July 19. 

Louis Felix Vallet, late of Paris, but now 
of Walbrook, London, Gentieman; for a 
new ornamental surface to metals or metal- 
lic compositions. August 5. 

George Stratton, of Piccadilly, Middle- 
sex, ironmonger: for a method of saving 
fuel, by improvements in fire-places, and 
more effectually heating and ventilating 
buildings. August 5. 

Charles Attwood, of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, London, window-ylass manufacturer ; 
for a certain improvement or improvements 

Vor, VII. No. 42. Lit, Pan. N.S. Mar. 1, 
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in the manufacture of window glass, of the 
kind or description commonly wrought or 
fabricated into crown glass, or German 
sheet glass; and also in certain process or 
processes in the manufacture of crown glass; 
August 5, 1817. 

Johu Hawks, of Gateshead, Durham, 
iroufounder ; for a method of making iron 
rails, to be used in the construction of rail- 
ways. August 5. 

Ludvig Granholm, of Foster-lane, Lou- 
don, Captain in the Royal Navy of Sweden- 
for a method or methods, process or pro- 
cesses, mean or means of preserving suc 
animal and vegetable products or substances, 
separately or mixed together, as are fit for 
the food of man, and for such a length of 
time as to render them fit for ships and 
garrison stores. August 5. 

Anthony Hill, of Plymouth [ron-works. 
Glamorganshire, iron-master; for improve- 
ments in the working ofiron. August 5. 

John Dickinson, of Nash Mill, Abbotts 
Langley, Hertfordshire, Esq.; for a method 
of manufacturing, by means of machinery, 
paper for copper-plate printing, also paper 
for writing, drawing, letter-press printing, 
and of a thicker sort for eal and similar 
in texture and substance to card boards or 
paste-boards, and certain improvements in 
his patent machinery for manufactaring and 
cutting paper. August 5. 

Dennis M‘Carthy, of Little Compton- 
street, St. Ann's, Soho, Middlesex, Gentle- 
man; for certain improvements on ploughs 
of various descriptions. August 5. 

Johu Perks, of Carey-street, St. John’s, 
Westminster, engineer; for improvements 
in the apparatus for manufacturing, purify- 
ing, and storing gas. August 5. 

Thomas Taft, of Birmingham, saddler, 
whip-maker, and bridle-cutter ; for an im- 
provement in bridle bits, and leather sliding- 
loop, to act with reins and bits. August 5. 

Samuel Mersey the younger, of Leng 
Acre, St. Martin io the Fields, Middlesex, 
laceman; fora mode or method of weaving» 
making, and manufacturing of livery lace 
and coach lace. August 7. 

Edmund Richard Ball, of Albany Mills, 
Albany, Surrey, paper manufacturer; for a 
method of manufacturiug paper, of superior 
strength and durability, for bills or notes, 
or other uses, requiring strengti. Aug. 9. 

Edward Biggs, of Birmingham, brass- 
founder ; for improvements in the method 
of making or manufacturing pans and slails 
of various kinds. August 12. 

James Bounsall, of Crown-street, Old- 
street-road, Shoreditch, Middlesex, tailor ; 
for improvements in the machinery used for 
tarring, reeling, and twisting of yarn, and 
forming “7 lissims or shands of cables, or 
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other cordage, and manufacturing rope of 
every size. August 12, 1817. 

William Gildart and John Servant, both 
of Leeds, house-carpenters and co-partners ; 
for improvements in mangles. August 12. 

Jeptha Avery Wilkinson, late of New 
York, in the United States of America, but 
now residing in Covent Garden, Middle- 
sex, Esq. ; for improvements in the ap 
plication of machinery for the purpose of 
manufacturing of weavers reeds by water 
or other power. August 23. 

George Medchurst, of Denmark-streei, 
St. Giles in the Fields, Middlesex, Ungi- 
neer; for au arrangement of implements to 
form certain apparatus, which he denomi- 
nates the flydraulic Balance, applicable to 
mechanical and hydraulic purposes. Au- 
gust 26. 

J.J. Alexander Mac Carthy, of Mill- 
bank-street, Westmiuster; for a road or 
way for passage across rivers, creeks, and 
waters, and from shore to shore thereof, 
without stoppage or impediment to the 
constant navigation thereof. Aug. 26. 


Biocrapwican Memos or Eminent 
PERSONS, D&CEASED. 


Feb. 12, 1818.—By his own hand, Sir 
Ricuarp Crort, Baronet, He 
served an apprenticeship to Mr. Chavasse, 
an apothecary, residing at Burton-upon- 
Trent, where he betrayed marks of a com- 
prehensive mind. On the expiration of 
the term of his servitude, his parents sent 
him to London, to complete his medical 
education. Here he became a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Hunter; and by the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Baillie, (a fellow pupil) 
he boarded and lodged with Mr. Denman, 
an apothecary then living in Queen-street, 
Golden-square, (being contiguous to Hun- 
ter’s theatre in Windmill street, whose 
chief dependence was on boarding and 
lodging the pupils of Uunter.) In this 
family, he and his friend Baillie, met with 
that kind of rational amusement from the 
society of Denman and his two daughters 
(twins) which studious characters require 
to relax their minds, in order to enable 
them more effectually to prosecute their 
enquiries. ©The Dachess of Newcasile, 
who was then pregfiant, and in a bad state 
of bealih, being advised by Hunter to go 
{o Portuga!, eugaged Mr. Denman, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Hunter, to accom. 
pany her, chicfly for the purpose of super- 
intending her labour, Her Grace having 
a good time, and the climate having greatly 
improved her general health, she and the 
Doctor returned to London. Soon after 
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their arrival, Hunter discharged the debt 
of nature, and her Grace exerted all her 
interest to secure for Mr. Denman, Hunter's 
midwifery practice. Mr. Deuman finding 
that through her Grace's interest he should 
be established as a fashionable accoucheur 
iu London, relinquished his shop and 
boarding house, purchased a diploma, and 
started as a physician accoucheur, and to 
give an importance to his professional cha- 
racter, commenced lectures on the science 
of midwifery, and the diseases of children, 
for all of which he was well qualified, 
Fortunate as this occurrence was for Mr. 
Denman, it was no less so for the medical 
profession ; for it was the means of bring- 
ing forward talents which would otherwise 
have been lest to the world ; and in this 
metropolis imany are the practitioners who 
obtain a ecanty livelihood by the trade of 
an apothecary, who only want the same 
good fortune to bring them iuto notice. 
Mr. Denman, by his lectures, proved him- 
self to bea mau of strong intellect, great 
ingenuity, and scicntific attainments ; and 
to him weare indebted for the best general 
treatise on midwifery that has appeared in 
this or any other country. Sir Richard 
Croft commenced his career as surgeon, 
apothecary, and man-midwife at Tudbuary, 
where a predilection for the sports of the 
field introduced him to Lord Vernon. 
From Tudbury he went fo Oxford, which 
he quitted for London, Dr. Denman being 
now in great practice, Sir Richard and Dr. 
Baillie renewed their acquaiatance with his 
daughters, whom they soon afterwards 
conducted to the altar. Deuman having 
aceutred an independence by his practice, 
aud the liberality of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, gradually withdrew from the fatigue 
of practice, in order to introduce his sous- 
in-fafy, and this he managed with so much 
dexterity, that Sir Richard in a short time 
succecded to the whole of his practice— 
probably in consequence of Dr. Denman’s 
having intimated that he would give him 
his attendance in cases of difficulty. Dr. 
Baillie being the nephew of Hunter, a 
powerfulinterest was thus formed, sufficient 
to secure the best practice in the metro- 
polis for the sons-in-law of Denman. 

Sir Richard Croft succeeded to the Ba- 
ronetcy on the death of Sir Herbert Croft, 
agentieman well known in the literary 
world. 


Oct. 14, 1817.—At Amelia-place, Bromp- 
ton, aged 70, the Rr. Hon. Joun Pureor 
Curran, late Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land. Asa Lawyer, he was not particu- 
larly distinguished by the extent of his 
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knowledge, or the depth of his researches : 
he stood in this respect only on an equality 
with his competitors; it was as an Advo- 
cate that he outstripped them; and no 
advocate ever made the cause of his client 
so much his own. So powerful and per- 
suasive were the allurements of his elo- 
quence, that a Dublin Jury became afraid 
of listening to his address, and went into 
the box upon their guard against his se- 
ductive powers. Some of bis Speeches in 
defence of many of his unfortunate coun 
trymen have been published, and afford a 
satisfactory specimen of his eloquence. 
Next to his eloquence, his acuteness in 
examining a witness challenged public 
admiration. Ue was considered shrewder 
than Lord Erskine, and more polished 
than Sir W. Garrow. His Parliamentary 
Speeches seidom possessed the excellence 
which marked his professional eloquence; 
they were desultory and irregular, lively 
bursts and sketches, conceived more in the 
wantonness of fancy, than the serious exer- 
tions of his mind ; keen strokes of satire, 
flying shafts of wit, instead of profound 
reasoning. flis talenfs and his attachment 
to the popular cause rendered him, in the 
Viceroyalty of the Duke of Bedford, a sub- 
ject of care, uext to the late lamented Mr. 
Ponsonby. While the latter was made 
Lord Chancellor, an arrangement was 
made with the late Sir Michael Smith, then 
Master of the Rolls, by which Mr, Carran 
was appointed in his place; a situation in 
which he particularly distinguished himself 
for clear and correct decisions: this bap- 
pened iu the year 1806. Hisfriends thought 
that his interests could not be better con- 
sulted, but he was of a different opinion: 
it did not harmonize with the particular 
course of his legal kvowledge and practice; 
and he woald have preferred the office of 
Attorney General, which he thought would 
have led to the chief seat in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Ue lived to be convinced 
of the weakness of this speculation. It 
served, however, to destroy some old friend- 
ships, aud afford much uneasiness to his 
latter days. Mr. Curran enjoyed a pension 
of $000. a-year, settled upon him on his 
resigning his office, in 1815,in favour of 
Sir William M‘Mahon, the present Master 
of the Roils in Ireland.—His oratory was 
of a peculiar species; it was completely 
sui generis—ever the stidden burst of strong 
and pas:ignate feelings, which seemed to 
risé in proportion as the grand conceptions 
of his mind became more and more illumi- 
nated by the coruscatious of his wit—the 
lightning flashes of a vigorous and highly 
poetical imagination. 
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Nov. 7, 1817, at his house in Windsor, 
after a painful and lingering illness, which 
he eudured with exemplary fortitude and 
pious acquiescence in the Divine will, Joun 
Annrew De Luc, F.R.S. aged 90. This 
celebrated and indefatigable geologist has 
committed the result of his laberious and 
multifarious researches, unremittingly pro- 
secuted for upwards of 50 years, to numerous 
works, which, while they place him on a 
level with the most distinguished philoso- 
phers of this enlightened age, justly entitle 
him to hold a conspicuous rank among the 
most zealous and powerful advocates of 
revealed religion. In his developement of 
the cosmological system of the Book of 
Genesis, he bas happily pointed out and 
cemented that alliance between nature and 
revelation which the wisest men have dis- 
cerned and admired, aud which the minute 
philosophers of the present day have made 
many impotent efforts to destroy. He has 
satisfactorily shown that the Mosaic Nar- 
rative of the Creation and Deluge is in per- 
fect conformity with the discoveries of 
nataral history and the principles of sound 
philoscphy ; although Moses did not assume 
the character of a philosopher who had 
studied the pheaomena of nature, or inves- 
tigated the duties and destination of man, 
but simply alleged a special mission to 
teach mankind anew their origin, and that 
of the universe, and to promulgate a code 
of law by divine authority. Having visited 
almost every part of Europe in order to en- 
large his knowledge and increase his col- 
lection of facts, by personal observations of 
geological phenomena, Mr. De Lac has 
thereby been enabled to demonstrate the 
comparatively small antiquity of our conti- 
neuts, and the impossibility of carrying 
back their origin to a period more remote 
than that which the Mosaic chronology 
has assigned to the flood. It may also be 
observed, that Mr. De Lue has not only 
extended the limits of geology, and esta- 
blished fundamental poists in that science, 
but has been a highly successful experi- 
mentalist in various branches of natural 
philosophy intimately counected with it, 
and in which he has made very valuable 
discoveries. ‘Those concerning the mode ef 
action of the Galvanic pile are particularly 
interesting: he has ascertained that, in 
Volta’s pile, the chemical effects can be 
separated from the electricel; and these 
last led that ingenious philosopher to con- 
struct a new meteorological instrument, 
very desirable for acquiring a knowledge 
of atmospherical phenomena, and which 
he called the Electric Columa. It is well 
known that Mr. De Luc was a strenuous 
oppovent = the new chemical theory 
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known by the name of Lavoisier's. He 
alleged in his two “-Memoirs” on that 
theory, meteorological phenomena which 
strongly militate against it; aud, in geune- 
ral, that the hypothesis of the composition 
of water (the fundamental point in the 
theory) has maintained itself only by uu- 
merous other hypotheses which are in 
contradiction to known facts. Mr. De 

_ Lue's theories on evaporation, on the dew, 
on the formation of the clouds, on rain, &c. 
are grounded upon the most accurate ex- 
periments and patient observation of the 
respective phenomena. 

Mr. De Luc was a member of several 
academies and universities on the Conti- 
nent, and maintained a correspondence 
with the most eminent naturalists and 
philosophers during the greatest portion of 
the last century. Many of his writings lie 
dispersed through various literary and sci- 
entific journals, foreign and domestic; but 
the following works may be mentioned as 
the most important of his publications :— 
Letters upon the History of the Earth and 
ef Man, 5 vols.—Researches on the Modi- 
fications of the Atmosphere — Geoiogical 
Travels—Letters on the Natural History of 
the Earth—upon Religious Educatiou— 
and on Christianity. 

Mr. De Luc was not less amiable as a 
man than he was eminent as a philosopher. 
To the powers of an uuderstanding of the 
first order, he united the most endeariag 
qualities of the heart. 


June 13. 1817. —At Edgeworth’s Town, 

aged 74, Ricnarp Lovett Evceworrtn, 
. author of mauy interesting works, 
well known in every part of the civilized 
world as a philanthropist and practical 
philosopher—and father of Miss Edge- 
worth, whose genius has augmented the 
literary reputation of the age. His labours 
in perfecting several mechanical inventions, 
in reducing to a science the construction of 
road and wheel-carriages, and in spreading 
improvements, agricultural social, 
through his neighbourhood, were incessant, 
and crowned with success. He was the 
author of Rational Primer; Harriet and 
Lucy, Part I.; Explanations of Poetry ; 
Readings on Poetry; Essays on Practical 
Education (by Mr. and Miss E., 2 vols.; 
Professional Education ; Essays on Bulls 
(by Mr. and Miss E.); Letter to Lord 
Charlemont, on the Telegraph ; Speeches 
in Parliament ; and an Essay on the con- 
' struction of roads and carriages. He was 
four times married, and has left children 
ee lady, the last of whom survives 
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Oct. 8, 1817.—At his seat at Ammondell, 
the Hon. Hexry Ersxine, long the Dean 
of Faculty in Scotland, to which he was 
raised by his brethren from their respect 
for the superiority of his talents, and his 
uniform matntenance of the dignity and 
independence of the Bar. On the return 
of the Whigs to office, he was appointed 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, at the same 
time that his brother was made Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. His devotion to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty was 
ardent and sincere. He was inflexible only 
in liberal opinions; in all the relations of 
private life he was most placable aud con- 
ciliatory. [t was peculiarly honourable to 
the illustrious family of Buchan, that at one 
and the same time, and for many years, the 
two brothers of the Noble Earl should be 
the unrivalled Jeaders of the English and 
Scottish Bars; both equally eminent, not 
only for the ardour with which they main- 
tained the privileges, and guarded the 
lives, liberties, and properties, of their fel- 
low citizeis, but also for the brilliant wit, 
perfect integrity, and irresistible persuasion, 
of their professional exertions. ‘The con- 
versational powers of Mr. Heury Erskine 
were of the first order—prompt, geutle, 
and fuminous ; his flashes of wit irradiated 
every countenance, while his amenity left 
wo sting behind. His epigrams and bon 
mots were innumerable ; many of them are 
ov record; and we trust that the elegant 
effusions of his Muse, and bis impromptus 
at table, will be collected by the biogra- 
pher of his honourable life, 


Oct, 16.—At Soleure Generar Kosct- 
usko. Descended from a noble Polish 
family, he received his first education at 
the military school of Warsaw, aud was 
afterwards sent abroad at the expense of 
that institution. Au adveutare, which 
arose out of the attachment entertained by 
young Kosciusko for the daughter of the 
Mareschal of Lithuania, compelled him to 
quit Poland. He proceeded to the United 
States, where he served with distinction as 
an Aide-de-Camp under Gencral Wash- 
ington. He returned to Europe, and the 
Diet of Poland, which stood in need of so 
brave a defender of the national independ- 
ence, appointed him a Major-General. 
During the war of 1792, he, with four 
thousand men, defended a post which he 
had fortified in the space of twenty-four 
hours, and which was attacked by a corps- 
d'armée of sixteen thousand Russians. Af- 
ter a battle of six heurs, near Dubienka, 
he retreated almost without loss. But it 
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did not depend on him to avert the destiny 
which awaited his country. Peace was 
signed, and Poland was reduced toa ridge 
ofterritory. Kosciusko having retired from 
the service, went to fix his resideuce at 
Leipsig. 

Poland, in spite of her weakness, still 
continued to struggle with her enemies. 
Kosciusko was solicited once more to take 
up arms in the cause of his countrymen, 
a duty which he was easily prevailed on to 
fulfil, Inspired by bis assistance, several 
of the most ardent Republicans rose in in- 
surrection in 1794, before they had adopted 
the becessary measures for maintaining the 
war. Kosciusko fought several obstinate 
battles with the Russians and Prussians; 
but at the close of that with Suvaroff, he 
fell from his horse, exclaimiug, “ Finis 
Polonie,” avd was made prisoner by the 
conquerors. ‘This was, in fact, the termi- 
nation of the Polish republic. Suvaroff 
took Warsaw, and an Austrian army pe- 
netrated to Lublin. On being conducted 
to Russia, the brave Kesciusko received 
the highest testimonials of esteem from the 
Emperor Paul 1. That Sovereign restored 
him to liberty as well as his companions tm 
arms, and gave him au estate with 1500 
serfs, a present, however, which was bat 
little acceptable to the defender of Poland 
He now resolved to quit Earope, and hav- 
ing declined reveiving the sum of 12,000 
rubles which the Emperor Pau! ordered to 
be presented to him, he departed with his 
friend, the poet Niemcevitz, for Loudon, 
from whence he embarked a second time 
for America, Having spent a few years 
in the society of his old companions in arms, 
he returned to Europe iv 1798, and fixed 
his residence in France. 

When the Russians entered Champague, 
in 1814, they learnt with astonishment 
that their old enemy was living peaceably 
inthe neighbourhood. The Generals treat- 
ed him with the highest consideration, and 
itis even said that the Emperor Alexander 
held a long interview with him. No con- 
sideration however could induce Kosciusko 
to end his days in Poland: he went to pass 
the last years of his life in Switzerland. 


Nov. 9.—At Paris, Count Orro, Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Grand 
Cross of several Orders. He was born at 
Kork, near Strasburg, on Aug. 7, 1754, 
of a Protestant family. His father and 
grandfather had held the post of Chancellor 
and Privy Counsellor to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. On finishing his stu- 
dies at Strasburg, in 1777, his imtimate 
acquaintance with the politics of Germany 
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caused him to be recommended by the uni- 
versity of that city, as capable of being 
serviceable in the diplomatic line, and 
Government attached him to the legation 
of the Marquis de la Luzerne, then Min» 
ster of France to the Court of Manich. In 
1779 he was appointed to accompany the 
same Minister to the Uuited States of Ame- 
rica, and continued there, after the depar- 
ture of the Marquis in 1784, as Charge 
d'Affaires. Connected by sentiments of 
esteem and friendship with Gen. Washing- 
ton, and the principal members of the 
Congress, he kept up that good under- 
standing between the two States which so 
well agreed with the system of Louis XVI, 
The King was so pleased with his con- 
duct, that in 1788 he appointed him to 
succeed M. Barthelemy as the French 
Minister to London. The revolutionary 
troubles having set aside this arrangement, 
M. Otto remained at a distance from his 
country till 1792, when he obtained per- 
mission to return thither. He was placed 
for a moment at the head of the first divi- 
sion of foreign affairs, denouuced soon af- 
terwards, and confined in the Luxembourg, 
from which he was not liberated till the 
fall of the men whothen governed. Re- 
tiring to an estate which he possessed in 
La Brie, he resided there till 1797, wheu 
he was sent to Prussia. 

In 1800, M. Otto was sent to London 
without any other ostensible character than 
that of Commissary for the exchauge of 
prisoners, but with authority to attempt to 
opeu negociatious for peace; and such was 
the confidence which he inspired, not only 
in the English Ministers, but also in the 
whole nation, that the negociations with 
which he was charged were visibly affected 
by it, aud produced resu!ts which were 
attributed in a great measure to the influ- 
ence of his character, aud his great ability 
in basiness. The preliminaries were signed 
on the Ist of October, aud led to the peace 
of Amieus, to the memory of which the 
name of M. Otto will ever be atlached. 
After the signature of the preliminaries, 
M. Otto resided in London, as Minisier 
Plenipotentiary. Jn this quality Le was 
sept to the Court of Munich, wiere, 25 
years before, lie had commenced his ca- 
reer; and this post, common! considered 
as of secondary rank, acquired great im- 
portance when committed to a man of his 
merit. Op quitting it he proceeded as 
Ambassador to Viewna; but was recalled 
in March, 1815, aud continued in ill 
health at Paris, and a country-house which 
he possessed in the vicinity, tili the resto- 
ration, when he was appointed to visit the 
six Ceutral Departments as Royal Com- 
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missioner. He made an effort to fulfil this 
mission, but returned in a worse state of 
health than ever. From this period he 
continued to languish till his decease. Few 
men have had opportunities of rendering 
such services, 2ud few have doiie so much 
as M_ Otto. Many Frenchmen, driven by 
the events of the Revolution to foreign 
countries, in Londen, Manich, and Vi- 
enpa, can attest the kindness which they 
experienced from bim. His private life 
rendered him not less interesting than his 
public services, aud he hos every where 
Jeft behind him previous recollections. He 
was first married ia the Uniied Siates, to 
Miss Livingston, a lady belonging to one 
of the most distinguished families in that 
country. He soon lost her, and likewise 
a daughter, the issue of their union. His 
2d wife was the daughter of M. de Creve 
ceeur, the French Consul-General at New 
York, who has left works that breathe the 
purest philanthropy. M. Otto possessed 
an extensive knowledge of foreign litera- 
ture; aud the treasures of his uuderstand- 
ing were not less remarkable than the 
nobleness of his character. 


Jan. 18, 1818.—At his seat at Cuffnells, 
the Ricur Hon. Groree Rose, Trea- 
surer of the Navy, President of the Board 
of Trade, Clerk of Parliament, Keeper of 
the Records on the receipt side of the Ex. 


chequer, ove of the Lords of Privy Council, 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, 
Verderer of the New Forest, Hants, and 
Member of Parliament for the Borough of 
Christchurch, 

The father of Mr. Rose was a Nonjuror 


minister in the county of Kincardine. He 
was never on the establishment of the 
church of Scotland, vor was he in circum- 
stances to afford his son any other than the 
common education of the parish school. 
His father died Many years ago, leaving a 
widow and a daughter in very indigent 
circumstances, and Mr. Rose immediately 
settled a suitable pension on his mother 
and sister. The latter still survives him. 
Mr. Rose had no predilection for his native 
country, which he never once visited since 
his first emigration 

At an early period of his life, Mr. Rose's 
arithmetical talents and financial know- 
ledge reconmmended him to the atiention of 
the Ear! of Shelburne, then First Lord of 
the Treasary, and he was soon appointed 
one of the secretaries to the Treasury; but 
this situation be resigned on the forination of 
the coalition administration of Lord North 
and Mr. Fox. On the subsequent elevation 
to the Premiership of Mr. Pitt, he was again 
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appointed one of the secretaries to the 
Treasury, and coutinued as senior in that 
important situation for many years. On 
the retirement from office of Mr. Pitt, and 
his immediate political adherents, Mr Rose 
resigned his situatiun, and was shortly af- 
terwards sworn of the privy council. He 
was subsequently, on the return of Mr. 
Pitt to office, one of the paymasters gene- 
ral of the forces; aud oa the retiremeut of 
the opposition administration from power, 
Mr. Rose was appointed trevsarer of the 
navy, Which important office Le held to 
the time of bis death. Latterly, tle office 
of president of the Board of Trade was 
executed by the Right Hon. Ff. Robinson. 
The lucrative situation of a clerk of the 
parliaments was several years since con- 
ferred on Mr, Rose, with the reversion to 
his eldest son, G. tH. Rose, Esq M. P. for 
Southampton, and recent minister to the 
court of Berlin. 

Besides his political property in the bo- 
rough of Christchurch, Mr. Rose had added 
greatly to his lande@ estate in Hampshire, 
by the purchase of adjoining property. He 
possessed a very exteusive and valuable 
library, for which he built a magnificent 
room at Cuflnelis. [t was founded and eu- 
riched by a bequest of the late Earl of 
Marchmont, who !eft by will to Mr. Rose, 
the whole of his fine collection of books, 
with many curious MSS, aad letters rela- 
tive to the political history of England and 
Scotland, previous to, and at the period of, 
the union. 


September 12, 1817, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Surripay, Esq. He possessed 
talects that, if his health had permitted, 
might have raised him at least to hereditary 
distiuetion, if he had not been more fortu- 
nate in his choice of political connexions. 
ile was a yood scholar. As a companion, 
he was animated, good humoured, and fall 
of anecdote. He has left a widow and 
several children. He was one of the pupils 
of the venerable Dr. Parr, from whose tui- 
tion he proceeded to Cambridge. For a 
short time he served in the army, and was 
with the Earl of Moira, as his aide-de- 
camp, ip Scotland, where he formed an 
attachment to the lady he has now left, 
the daughter of a Scotch genticman of the 
name of Callender. ‘The situation beld by 
Mr. Sheridan was that of colonel paymas- 
ter, the duties of which are very slight, 
and the emoluments 1,0001 a year. Al- 
though the state of his health prevented 
his sharing, in the usual way, in the laxu- 
ries of the table, his convivial faculties 
were as popular at the Cape, as those of 
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his father were in England; and his house 
was frequented by parties from the gar- 
rison and the civil department. [He was 
the son of the late Richard Brinsley She- 
ridau, by his first wife, the daughter of 
Mr. Linley, and was the only child of that 
marriage. Thus, in a little more than a 
year, have fallen three members of the 
same family, all well known to the world 
—the orator, the widow, aud his son. The 


only offspring now of this celebrated family |, 


is Charles Sheridan, Esq. the son of the 
Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan by 
his second wife; and from all that has been 
said of this gentleman, it is probable that 
he will uphold its intellectual character. 
He is esteemed as a scholar, and admired 
as a friend. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 
Parorema Office, Feb, 26, 1818. 


Tue concerns of a great Nation are a 
perpetual source of auxiety. If affairs go 
well, there are always those atrabilares 
who complaia that they do not go better: 
if they go ill, those who cannot look be- 
yond the surface of things, are all woucer 
and astonishment; as if it were in the 
power of mortals to command success. 
Those who do not know, or who will not 
consider, that a slight occurrence may, 
under certain circumstances, acquire im- 
portance sufficient to defeat the best laid 
schemes, are ill qualified to form that dis- 
passionate judgment, which marks the 
man of intellect, and best befits the real 
statesman. 


All who have been called to watch over 
the interests of private families have ob- 
served many incidents in perfect unison 
with this remark. ‘The same idea extends 
itself to public concerus ; and those who 
consider the worid, at large, as forming 
one family, will find abundant occasion to 
view the concerns of the whole, with 
mingled sentiments of regret and gratula- 
tion. 


We shouid be glad to report, that “the 
whole earth were at rest, were quiet ;” 
but, the history of passing events denies 
us that satisfaction. Seldom more than 
once in a century was the temple of Janus 
at Rome shut, as the sign of universal 
peace: and not more frequently has a 
public reporter in modern times, the plea- 
- of announcing that now it ought to be 
shut. 


It forms a nvain branch of our gratifica- 
tion at this moment, that our own country 
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is neither involved in war abroad, nor the 
seat of disturbance at home. We learn, 
that the sources of industry, too, are 
abundantly more open than they were, 
some time ago, and that the lower classes 
of workmen, which had been ander the 
necessity —the hard aecessity—of pledging 
various articles of their property, are gra- 
duwally redeeming them, and are becoming 
more comfortable in their persons, their 
dwellings, and their general habits. Per- 
haps, there is no symptom of approaching 
prosperity more reviving thao this is: and 
could we extend the affirmation to every 
brance of trade, there is none on which 
we should build greater expectations, with- 
out reserve. 


To what these hopeful appearances may 
chiefly be owing, we will not at this time, 
take on us to say; neither will we say, 
that some sinister event may not abate 
much of the reality to which this hope 
points us. We state our information, as 
et is, without presuming to answer for what 
shall be. 

It gives us pleasure to observe, that the 
concerns of the British Nation are treated 
of in the British Parliament, with a free- 
dom, a profundity, and ashrewdness not to 
be discovered elsewhere. We have repeat- 
edly stated our persuasion that the princi- 
ples of Representative Government are 
gaining ground throughout Europe; but, 
if we jadge from what specimens of the 
eloquence and character of Legislative as- 
semblies have reached us, it is in Britain 
we must continue to look for the genuine 
priciples of Public Liberty, for strength 
of argument, sound notions of Constitu- 
tional proceedings, and dispatch of busi- 
ness, vational, individual, and local. 


It is scarcely possible to imagine more 
important subjects than those at present 
under Parliamentary consideration. We 
rejoice in the thought that the meanest 
subject of the realm may find an advocate, 
who boldly brings his case under discus- 
sion; and equally, that his case will be, 
musi, be, met by statements, which rest on 
facts, gud evidence, of which all “ good 
men and true,” may form a judgment, and 
deliver a verdict. ‘This is now the duty of 
Committees of Parliament; who become 
responsible to the lews of honour, as well 
as to the dictates of integrity and justice, 
for the accuracy and good faith of what 
they deliver. As (he members of these 
Committees are sworf secrecy, they 
alone are judges of the évidence on which 
they decide; and whoever is not in posses- 
siou of that evidence, be it of what nature 
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it may, hezards a contradiction of its im- 
port by hasty remarks on the judgment 
pronounced by those who have heard it. 
The Lord’s Committee have reported. 


The Financial concerns of the nation are 
unquestionably, of the most vital interest. 
Never, certainly, did any state, ancient or 
modern, present such complex accounts! 
accounts of such wonderful extent and 
maguitade! The reader who cannot bring 
himself to treat bundreds of millions of 
pounds sterling with freedom and familia- 
rity, must not look into these. And these 
must be viewed under two aspecis; first, 
the amazing amount of the debt, and its 
accomp2niments: secondly, the astonish- 
ing capaluities of a peopie, able to look it 
steadily in the face; and not unable to 
meet fairly. 


The amount of the debt in 1790 was 
about 238 miilions and a quarter; in 1800 
it was 451 millions and pearly a half: ia 
1810 it was 742 millions and nearly a half: 
in 1818it was, (Jan. 1.) 1,106 millions and 
nearly three quarters, immeuse 
sum must be deducted 358 millions and 
more than a half, leaving about 748 mi! 
lions of funded stock outstanding against 
the nation. Notwithstanding this appal- 
ling statement, such is the price of the 
funds, that no mau can clear four per cent. 
by buying into them, and the Exchequer 
Bills which pay an interest of two pence 
halfpenny per day tor £100, bear a premi- 
um of from 21s. to 25s. while those which 
pay no more interest than two pence per 
day, are sold in the money market at an 
advance of from 18s to 20s. above the £100, 
which they nominally represent. Now, if 
any should ask us—what money is?—we 
must beg leave to plead iguorance. Is ita 
commodity ut five per Cent. interest, as it 
used to be? No:—at four per Cent? No: 
—at three per Cent! No.—and this, in spite 
of a national debt of 748 millions of fund- 
ed stock!!! 

To this must be added the consideration 
of a little trifling incumbrance, a petty 
minor thing, of about 58 millions anda 
half of unfunded debi—a mere bagateile, 
not worth much minding !—What a world 
we live in! 

Now it may be thought a difficulty, very 
easily solved, how Pauoramists should be 
ignorant what money is; but, we verily 
believe, thet exactly the same difficulty 
besets the wealthiest merchant in the city 
of Londouw. Were is the wonder, then, 
that foreigi nations should thiuk of bor- 
rowing, where the people are so distressed 
to dispose of their superabundance ; and 
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that people who cannot make three pe” 
Cent. at home, should listen to overture® 
made from abroad, offering them DOUBLE 
that per Centage, as interest ? 


Prussia, it is understood, has lately ac- 
complished a loan of three millions: France, 
it is supposed, wants abont ten times that 
sum: France did offer about six per Cent. 
interest; but, her funds have beeu gradu- 
ally rising, of late; and the difference be- 
tween the funds of the two nations, is at 
this moment, less than it was. 


Hence the difficulty in allowing the 
Bank of England to resume its cas!) pay- 
ments without limitation. It was thought 
formerly, when the Bank bad about fifteen 
to eighteen millions of notes iu circulation, 
that nine millions of Cash and bullion was 
amply sufficient to ensure putctuality of 
payment ; and supposing that the quantity 
of notes issued at this time may be from 
twenty seven to thirty millions ; about fif- 
teen millions of Cash would be a fair pro- 
vision. We do not presume to say that 
we have counted the strong boxes in the 
strong hold; but we have no hesitation in 
saying, the Bank is fairly provided. But, 
would it be for the benefit of the nation, 
that the Bank should issue (suppose) ten 
millions of gold, which, in consequence 
of a Joan to France, should be immediately 
sent over to that country, at a profit to the 
exporter of three pence, or four pence, on 
each sovereign or guinea? Why should 
Britain coin gold, not for its own circula- 
tion, but for that of France ? 


Well, then, it seems that if some other 
fulks do not know what money is, the 
Bank Directors do know ;—and if the Pa- 
noramists—but, hush!—for, whether the 
Bank Directors are Panoramists, or whe- 
ther the Panoranists are Bank Directors, 
must continue involved among the arcana 
imperti. 

So much for Gold, Bank Notes, Exche- 
quer Bills, Foreign Joans, and National 
Securities. 


We call the atteution of our readers 
with pleasure to the price of the Stock of 
the Bank of France: when did they ever 
before see it marked at 1550: 1565: 1575? 


This, in our opinion, affords a just ther- 
mometer by which to estimate the warmth 
of commerce in France. Iu the Emperor 
Nap’s time this Stock was under 1,000 
there was then to commerce, no confi- 
dence, no security; and our pages have 
recorded the difficulties of effecting pay- 
ments; carriage, and re-carriage, and 
cross-carriage, aud Joss by wear and tear. 
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This increased activity of commerce is a 
good security against the increased activity 
of military manwuvres. The people, which 
might be abroad, pluudering other coun- 
tries, are vow engaged in houest labours, 
at home, aud are enriching their own 
country, and, we hope, themselves. 


Mach importance has been attached by 
some to events in France, to the slow pro- 
gress of the Chambers of Representatives, 
in enacting laws—\which we are glad to 
see) —toan attempt mace toshoot the Duke 
of Wellington, as he was getting out of his 
carriage, at the door of his Hotel, in Paris— 
to the abundance of party pamphlets, and 
to minor matters We notice these things; 
but, do not think they will much affect the 
peace of Europe. 


An event much more likely to be follow- 


ed by important consequences, is the death 


of the King of Sweden, who died February 
5. Heis succeeded, as a matter of course, 
by Bernadotte, vho bas seated himself on 
the throne, aud has received the oaths of 
the principal Officers, and of the States, 
which either by extremely good Fortune, 
or a hoppy foresight, were assembled at 
the time. Indeed we must do Bernadotte 
the justice to say, that he has coyJucted 
himself with great wisdom in his difficult 
station ; and that no mortal could have done 
more than he has done. 


Nevertheless, as it consists with our 
knowledge that there was a strong feeling 
of attachment in the Swedish vation to- 
wards the son of Gustavus—the natural 
priuce—we should not be surprised to hear 
in time, of expressions of that feeling. 
Whether the nation will suffer a foreigner, 
and a foreign Dynasty, to sit quietly on the 
throne, must be left to themselves; but 
those who have thought otherwise, will not 
trust wholly to appearances. Let them 
wait the consequences of the first false 
step; aud, assuredly, there is noman whose 
wisdom never sleeps. By which we do not 
mean to insinuate that Bernadotte’s wis- 
dom is not as vigilant as that of any other 
man. 


Much will depend on Russia, whose sen- 
timents and disposition report has stated to 
be at Ieast equivocal. What further might 
be said, must wait the event. It is of more 
consequence to some other nations than to 
us; and with this observation we quit the 
subject. 


From Russia we have heard but very 
little lately ; we infer that nothing material 
has occurred. 
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From Austria and the Sovereignties of 
Germany generally; we can only report 
the strong desire of all to encourage com- 
merce, and to foster the arts and sciences: 
these methods of consolidating power are 
slow, but they are sure: if judiciously di- 
rected, none are more sure. 


Spain is much in the same state as be- 
fore; but has suffered what would have 
been thought, in days of yore, nothing 
short of an insult, from the United States 
of America, which have taken on them to 
dislodge a band of marauders from an island 
forming part of the Spanish terrri(ories in 
America, professedly because Spoiu was 
unable to do it. We do vot say the U.S, 
were wrong; since that settlement, if suf- 
fered to gather strength, wouid have be- 
come a thorn in the side of America, and 
American commerce; but we say that Spain, 
in former times, would have conned but 
small thanks, for such an interference, 
without her participation. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Feb. 20, 1818. 


Tue spring season is now looked forward 
to, with cousiderable anticipation; and 
those who wish to be prepared to meet it 
with advantage, are fooking somewhat 
sharply into the state of the markets. This 
disposition has produced a sensible effect 
on articles of various kinds; and, in gene- 
ral, a favourable movement has taken 
place. But, this is rather to be understood 
of articles of export, than strictly speak- 
ing, of articles for home consumption, or of 
import: for, it will easily be understood, 
that though the stocks of these latter are 
getting low, yet the opportunity of replac- 
ing them by fresh assortments, is rapidly 
approaching ; and the goods recently in- 
troduced will always be thought superior 
to those which have been any length of 
time on hand, 


The average prices of Grain for the last 
six weeks have been 


Wheat 86s. Barley 45s. Gd. Oats 27s. 2d. 


As these prices are above the importa- 
tiou price allowed by the Act, the free ad- 
mission of these kinds of grain follows, as 
a matter of course. From the British Co- 
Jonies in North America, grain of all kinds 
is allowed to enter; but Rye, Beans, and 
Peas, continue prohibited from the ports 
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of Europe. Thus we see the Corn Act in 
its full operation: that Act on which such 
discordant opinions were maintained ; and 
which, indeed, occasioned no small tumult 
among the lower classes in the metropolis, 
at the time when it was first proposed. It 
is but fair, that the British Colonies should 
have some pre-eminence above foreiguers, 
since their prosperity is that of the general 
body ; and since they pay by such means 
for what commodities they commission 
from the manufactories aud the artizans of 
Britain. 

The knowledge that extensive supplies 
are on the point of arriving has had a se- 
dative effect on the market: the best sam- 
ples only were Jooked at, with any kind of 
approbation ; and for these not only was 
the demaud very dull, but the price was 
obliged to give way, aud to place the tun 
to the advantage of the buyer. It is but 
natural, indeed, that expectation should be 
prevalent; and whether it may ultimately 
be realized, or not, certainly there will 
be some profit, and perhaps more gratifi- 
cation, in having a more abundant choice 
to select from, than the market has lately 
afforded, or does at present afford. If the 


foreign supplies equal reports, they will be 
immense ; if they should not prove so con- 
siderable as they are estimated, the demaud 
will be brisk, in proportion ; for thestocks 
of the consumers are low ; and they wait 


with some anxicty. 


The trade iv other articles of Provision 
is nearly at its market currency, as it has 
stood of Jate. We have aircady hinted at 
a deficiency of prime Beef; and in conse- 
quence prime samples are valuable. ‘The 
same may be said of prime Pork ; parcels 
of the best quality have been, and couti- 
nue to be, much in request, they even have 
excited some avidity. Bacon continues in 
good demand. In the opinion of the best 
informed, the Butter market will experi- 
ence no decline in price, although the de- 
mand has not lately been so brisk, as some 
had anticipated. ‘This must naturally de- 
peud ov arrivals; but, those who know 
pretty well what arrivals may be expected, 
do not differ in their judgment ; to which, 
no doubt, the time of the year affords con- 
siderable support. 


We have hinted at the season as remind- 
ing those whose business leads them to 
prepare for exportation ; and this has had 
its effect on the purchases recently made of 
Cotton ; which have become more exten- 
sive than they had been. It has led also 
to a rise of price. Much briskness was 
experienced at the East India sale; and 
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very fine Bourbon cottons fetched high 
prices. It is understood that exportation 
was active on this occasion; though spe- 
culators were not wanting; and the pro- 
bability is, from the temper of the market, 
taken generally, that these goods will 
change hands to advantage of the present 
holders. In fact, private contract has al- 
ready realized id- or 2d. on the prices at 
this sale. Cottons iu general, may te con- 
sidered as looking upward; the demand is 
steady, and fully equal to the supply. 


Suear has taken a turn, and is enquired 
after with much briskness. An advanced 
price has also been demanded and acqui- 
esced in. This is to be understood prinei- 
pally of stroug sugars: the milder kinds 
not obtaining such free purchase. This 
implies a readiness in the refiners to push 
their business with alacrity. The revival 
of country trade, which is felt in most 
branches, has had a favourable effect on 
sugars, as on other commodities: and dur- 
ing several weeks past the deliveries from 
the warehouse have heen extensive; in 
one week four thousand hogsheads ; and 
take them ali iogether much beyond what 
they were at this time last year. This may 
be attributed also to the wholesale grocers ; 
who knowing that the outports are in short 
supply, have taken care to angment their 
stocks, in time. Ou the whole, this branch 
of trade is certainly improving; and the 
lefined Market has felt a benefit, as well 
as that which deals principally in Musco- 
vadoes, 

Corree has had to contend avainst the 
consequences of superabundaut supplies. 
Great quantities, certainly, have been sold; 
but, it is well understood, that great quan- 
tities also remain on band, and are ready 
to take the place of those which are dis- 
posed of. For this reason, it is scarcely 
possible to state the average of the market 
for this commodity: if one sale goes off 
steadily, or briskly, the following is lan- 
guid ; and scarcely can the demand of one 
day be taken as any ground of expectation 
for the next. [tis thought, also, that ad- 
venturers, who some mouths ago, bought 
largely, are vow desirous of selling; and 
as they may now realize a sufficient profit, 
that they prefer securing this to keeping 
the article longer on hand, and hazarding 
the geuera} issue. They offer, therefore, 
as extensively as they are able; and they 
tempt purchasers by accepting a slight re- 
duction below the market price. It is 
thought, that dealings of this nature to a 
great amount, have very recently taken 
place. 


The article of Orn has lately been the 
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subject of speculation in Westminster !>1!, 
as well asin the city, and on the Thames, 
to which we must add, the out-port, Hull, 
especially. We hinted at its declining 
prices, i: onr last; and at the offence taken 
by the trace, That feeling continues; 
and the rea! sales of oil are but trivial; 
nothing more than as commanded by abso- 
lute necessity. The prices obtained for 
these have also continued to decline, and 
what we last mouth marked at £56, we thts 
month mark at £52; which is as high as 
the article will bear. A parcel of whale 
oi] from the Cape ef Good Hope, is ex- 
pected to come to sale, in a few days :— 
Vho would have thought of receiving his 
hind of oil, frons the same colony as sends 
us Wine ? what will not commerce effect ? 
Rape oil has followed whale oii in its de 
cline; and has fallen from 20 to 40s, in 
consequence. The finer kinds of oil have 
experienced uo alteration, 


The prices of Tavcow, which usually 
bear some proportion to those of oil, con- 
tinue to fluctuate consid erably; the advance 
of the winter, looking forward towards its 
close, the favourable weather for expecta- 
ble arrivals, which may come in time to 
affect the market in part, may be assigned 
as causes for this, Should those arrivals 
prove cousiderable, the holcers may have 
occasion to remember the incident. The 
prices, however, are at present little other 
than nominal; as not moch business is 
done; yet they serve to note the disposi- 
tion of the market, according to the rea- 
sonings and inferences of the oracular 
seers. 


Heme and Frax are rather flat; the pur- 
chaser is readily favoured at the expense of 
the seller; consequeutiy, the market is un- 
der what is usually called ** a shade.” 


Of Tar an ample supply is expected 
from Stockholm ; the price, therefore, barely 
keeps itslevel. ‘Turrentine maintains its 
price: spirits, no demand; and but little 
doing; that little, however, at a high rate. 


The Fruit Trade has lately received 
a supply, which has gone off well: it is 
even supposed, that the whole has been 
parted with, on fair terms, and without 
delay. Beside what has been sold by pri- 
vate contract, a considerable sale has met 
with ready purchasers. 


Toxacco is becoming scarce: no Mary- 
lands at market; no Virginias under an 


advanced rate. The purchases are not 
very great; but, the parchaser must com- 
ply with the present currency, 


Srices have given occasion to a more 
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lively enquiry: in fact, the revival may be 
deemed considerable, Those who have 
obtained parcels of Kast Indian goods, 
which are fair and marketable, have the 
opportunity of realizing a premium, whieh 
on certain quantities has amounted to some- 
thing handsome. 

Rice goes off freely; Carolina is in re- 
quest, but the superior sorts from India, 
with fair encouragement, 


Government has lately contracted for 
about six bondred poncheons of Rum, 
chiefly Leeward Islands, and at about 
a penny per gallon below the market cur- 
reney. Iu other respects, the market has 
been far from lively; and the article has 
some difficulty in obtaining the price 
at which it has been placed. This 
must be understood of Leewards, chiefly, 
for the fine Jamaica Rums, of superior 
flavour, are in so few hands, that they 
command very high prices. 

The quantity of Brandy at morket, is se 
small that it bears too high a price for ship- 
ping orders; and consequently that branch 
of the business is at present little otherthan 
a nullity. 

Averace Prices of Corn, for England 
and Wales. 

Wheat 85s. 1d. Oats 20s. 6d. 
Rye 5s. 1d. Beans 54s. 
Barley 45s, 3d. Peas 52s. 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTsS, Jan 27 


Bottrell T. Ratcliff Highway, victualler. Sol. 
Marson, Newington Butts. 

Crates W. York, grocer. Sol. Wilson, Greville 
street, Hatton Garden. 

Griffin T, Pedlar’s Acre, timber merchant. Sod. 
Pittman, Symond’s inn, 

Hyde W. Earl street, Blackfriars road, mer- 
chant. Sols. Robinson and Co. Austin friars. 

Liovd W. aud W. Lower Thames street, slop- 
sellers. Sol. James, Bucklersbury 

Lock J. Woolwich, victualler. Sols. Messrs. 
Parker, Greenwich. 

Sedgwick W. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Ches- 
ter, Staple inn. 

Schamaling F. W, Fenchurch street, merchant. 
Sols. Crowder and Co. Frederick’s place, Old 
Jewry. 

Simister S. Manchester, dealer in cotton twist 
and weft. So/s, Duckworth and Co. Mana- 
chester. 

certiFicates, Feb, 17. 


Batte J. Stafford, corn dealer. Bishop J. Nor- 
folk, innkeeper. Cloud J. Hammersmith, 
master. Cowdroy W. Manchester, letterpress 
printer. Denham F. King street, Covent Gat- 
den, milliner. Etcheles J. Chester, cabinet 
maker. Grisbrook G. Sloane terrace, Chelsea, 
linen draper. Hatfield J. Lancaster, cotton ma- 
eae. Young W. W. Glamorgan, mer- 
chant. 
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BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Jan. 31. 
Ogden S. P. Leicester, hosier. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Buckley J. Laurence lane, warehouseman. Sol. 
Wilde, Warwick square. 
Crowther J. Huddersheld, turner. Sol. Walker, 
Exchequer office. 
Cox W. H. Bread street, warehouseman. Sols. 
Swan and Co, Old Jewry. 
Davies W. Neston, Chester, draper. Sols 
Wright and Co. Temple. 
Feather R. Hare street, Essex, carpenter. Sol 
Knight and Co. Basinghall street. 
Grace E. Seaten Cottage, Northumberland, far- 
mer. Sols, Bell and Co. Bow Church yard. 
Jones J. Birmingham, victualler. Sols. Alexan- 
der and Co. New inn. 

Irving W.and P. Liverpool, merchants. Sols. 
Lowe and Co. Southampton Buildings. 

Masters G. Langson, Monmouth, dealer. Sod. 
King, Serjeant’s inn. 

Mitchell S. Dorking, linen draper. Sol. West, 
New Boswell court. 

North B. B. Manchester, factor. Sols. Harvey 
and Co. St. Helen's place. 

Oddy G. Silver street, soap maker. Sols. Evitt 
and Co. Haydon square. 

Sauggs J. Henrietta street, mercer. Sol. Spot- 
tiswoode, Old City Chambers. 

Turner WB. Huddersfield, merchant. Sol. 
Bigg, Southampton buildings. 

Upson J. Southwark, baker. Sols. Chapman 
and Co St. Thomas’s Apostle. 

Wagstaff G. Dusting, Derby, cotton spinner. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery lane 

"Wall G. Bromyard, Hereford, farmer. Sols. 
Rece and Co. Lincoln’s inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 21. 


J. Collinson Huddersfield, boat builder. G 
Daniel and W. Cross, Birmingham, merchants. 
J. Dyson Meltham, York, clothier. G. Elliott, 
Woodchurch, Kent, butcher, W. Greenly, 
Tonbury, Worcester, shoe maker. A. Haigh, 
Halifax, hosier. M Jarvis, Purton, Stafford, 
miller. T. Smith, Chepstow, Monmouth, cabi- 
net maker. B. Smith and N. Redhead, Penrith, 
bankers. H. Thwaites, Upper Thames Street, 
yvaper merchant. A. H. Theison, Bernard street, 
Russel street, Middlesex, merchant. J. Thorp, 
Ely, merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Feb. 3. 


Ogden S. P. Leicester, hosier. 
Raine J. Bagnigge wells, brewer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barker R. J and J. Lane end, Stafford, potters. 
Sol. Nelson, Essex street, Strand. 

Baynton T. and W.Kidderminster, grocers. So/s. 
Leigh and Co New Bridge street. 

Bray R. Gosport, haberdasher. Sols. Amory and 
Co. Lothbury. 

Calverley RK. Kegsworth, Leicester, miller. Sol. 
Burridge, Hatton Garden. 

Hanson J. Southwick, Southampton, victualler. 
Sols. Alexander and Co. New inn 

Jenden C. Worthing, saddler. Sol. Reilly, Cle- 
ment’s inn 

Jones J. Billingsley, Hereford, corn dealer. Sols. 
Dax and Co, Doughty street 

Knight B. Stafford, baker. Sols. Flint and Co. 
Gray's inn: 

Pickard D. Liverpool, coach maker. Sol. Win- 
dle, John street, Bedford row. 

Smith W.Stone, Stafford, grocer. Sols. Leigh 

and Co. New Bridge street. 


Strachan W. Liverpool, smalt manufacturer. 
Sols. Blackstock and Co. Temple 

Tye G.J. Colchester. Sols Noy and Co. Bell 
court, Mincing lane. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 24. 

S. Clements, Roughzon, Lincolnshire, corn 
merchant. . Davy, Norwich, gun maker. 
J. Edwards, Knighton, Radnorshire, draper. R. 
Elliott, Ilminster, Somerset. miller. H. J. 
Northcote, Lime street, Lond. wine merchant. 
J. Poolton, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron dealer, 
J. Wilson and W. Hague, Cock Brook, Ashton 
under Line, cotton spinners, J. Wroe, Tong, 
Yorkshire, worsted manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Feb. 7. 

W. M‘Michael, Bristol, merchant. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

W. Hix, Tydd, St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire, wool- 
buyer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Carter R. New Woodstock, Oxfordshire, iron 
monger, Sols. Robinson and Co, Charter-house 
square. 

Champion T. West Ham Abbey, farmer. Sol. 
Argill, Whitechapel road. 

Cooke J. S. S.Golden lane, cheesemonger. Sol. 
Constable, Symond’s inn. 

Cross R. Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, victu- 
aller. Sols. Jenkins and Co. New inn. 

Everitt J. S.and E. Nash, Westminster road, 
stable keepers. So! Boot, Clifford's inn. 

Hurry S. broker, Angel court, Throgmorton 
Street. Sol. Buckle, Size lane. 

Keene T. Fulham, So/. Shuter, Millbank street, 
Westminster. 

Proctor, W.Sheffield, optician. Sol. Blakelock, 
Sergeant’s inn. 

Rose S$. Swansey, Glamergansbire, dealer. Sol. 
Price, Lincoln’s inn. 

Sheeres M. Aldersgate street, victualler Sols. 
Clutton and Co. High street, South wark. 

Spencer T, Manchester, commission broker. 
Sols. Hurd and Co. Inner Temple. 

Twohy J. Plymouth, master mariner. Sols. 
Darke and Co, Chancery lane. 

Ward J. Milton Abbott, Devonshire, cattle job- 
ber. Sols. Alexander and Co. New inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb, 28. 

Hodshon F. L. Strood, brewer. Goodchild, 
J.andCo. Durham, bankers, J. Parsons, White- 
chapel, victualler. J. Stratter, Wakefield, York, 
linen draper. A. W. Sorgenfray, Tower hill, 
Lond. merchant. C,W. Walker, Marine Li- 
brary, Brighthelmstone, Sussex, stationer. J. 
Ward, Liverpool, grocer. H. Wylie and W, J. 
Richardson, Abchurch lane, Lond. merchants. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Feb. 10. 


Mac Michael W, Bristol, merchant. 
Marsh J. Pilkington. Lancashire, farmer. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Hix W. Tidd St. Mary’s Lincolnshire, wool 
buyer. 

BANKRUPTS, 
Bailey J. Reading, linen draper. Sol. Eyre, 
Gray’s inn square. 
Brown H. Doncaster, dealer in clothes. Sols. 
Alexander and Co. New inn. 
Bradfield F. Wymondham, Norfolk, grocer, Sol. 
Hind, Essex court, Temple. 
Brown H. Ruddington, Nottingham, butcher. 
Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 
Goldspink R. Brooke, Norfolk, butcher. Sols. 
Alexander and Co, New inn. 
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Green S. Mill street, Lambeth, blacking manu- 
facturer Sol. Mills, New North street, Red 
Lion square 

Hillear W. Winchester, brewer, Sol Allen, 
Clifford’s inn. 

Hinscliff J. Lighteliffe, York, dealer. Sol. Beck- 
ett, Noble street. 

Legg T. Cooper’s row, ‘Tower hill, merchant. 
Sols. Martin and Co Upper Thames street. 
Porter T. Longtown, Cumberland, inn keeper. 

Sol. Clennell, Staple ina. 

Smith J. Rastrick, York, corn dealer. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford court, Throgmorton 
street, 

Thomas J. E, Reading, grocer. Sol. Bartlett, 
Nicholas lane, Lombard street. 

Walsh J. Halitax, merchant. Sol. Beckett, 
Noble street. 

cerTIFICATES, Mar. 3. 


D. and N. Arnold, Bristol, parchment manu- 
facturers. H. Athersone, Nottingham. dyer. 
W. Barnes, Blackheath, bavin merchant. R. 
Cooper, Gloucester, woolstapler. T. Dodd, Li- 
verpool, print seller. B. Leader, Bristol, earth- 
enware dealer. J. J. Wood, Gloucester, coal 
merchant, 

BANKRUPTS, Feb. 14. 

Ablitt N.Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, corn mer- 
chant, Sols. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

“Arndt 4 G. and J. C. Moesner, Coleman street, 
toy merchants. Sols. Leigh and Co. Bridge 
street, Blackfriars. 

Boss W. George street, Euston square, gun- 
maker. Sol. Oates, Basinghall street. 

Brewer A. J. Bath, printer. Sol. Highmoor, 9, 
Scott’s yard. 

Brown J, York, woollen draper. Sols. Atkin- 
son and Co. Leeds. 

Churchill S. Oxford street, distiller. Sols. Mar- 
tin and Co, Vintner’s Hall. Upper Thames 
street. 

Fearnley T. Portsmouth, slopseller. Sol. Temp- 
ler and Co. Barr street, West Smithfield. 

Goodyear T. Aldersgate street, straw hat manu- 
facturer. Sol. Phipps, Basinghall street. 

Oldham J. C. shop keeper. Sol, Chew, Man- 
chester. 

Parsons J. Barton. Sol. Walker, Manchester. 

Pelsbury T. Chelsea, tailor. Sol. Heard, Hoo- 
square. 

Polly J. Thayer street. Sols. Richardson and 
Co. New inn. 

Privett P. Brighton, maltster. Sol. Goodwin, 
Winchester. 

Smith W. Oxford street, ironmonger. Sod. 
Richings, Frith street. 

Walker T. Rochdale, corn dealer. Sols. Wrigles- 
worth and Co. Gray’s inn. 

Watkins J. Newport-upon-Trent, painter. Sols. 
Long and Co. Gray’s inn. 


CERTIFICATES, Mar. 7. 


A Barnes, Cirencester, Gloucester, linen dra- 

er. J. Bayly, Pitsea, Essex, dealer. J, B. 
Liverpool, cooper. Thomas Davis, 
Bilbury, Gloucester, grocer. J. Elliott, South- 
ampton, currier- J. Foster, Liverpool, timber 
merchant. S. Kershaw, Oldham, Lancaster, 
draper. J. Langhorn, Manchester, merchant. 
G. Marriott, Melton Mowbray, Leicester, horse 
dealer. J. Mickle, Bedford street, Covent gar- 
den, tailor. C. Payant, Manchester, auctioneer. 
T. Pilpram, South Mims, Middlesex, corn dea- 
ler, ‘1 _S. Williams, and T. Barnard, Chelten- 
ham, mercers. T. Tideswell, Shelton, Staf- 
ford, baker. G. Willis Bath, upholsterer. 


BANKRUPTS, Feb. 17, 

Batt W. Wedinore, Somerset, horse dealer. Sols. 
Adlington and Co Bedford row. 

Long H. J. V. and Co. Great Tower street, wine 
merchants. Sols, Sherwood and Sony Canter- 
bury square, Southwark. 

Miller J. Regent’s terrace, Chelsea, merchant. 
Sols. Knight and Co. Basinghall street. 

Powell P. M. Hastings, librarian. Sols Lamb 

and Co, Prince’s street, Bank. 

Walker R. S. East Smithfield, colour manufac- 
turer. Sol. Osbaldeston, London street. 


CERTIFICATES, Mar. 10. 


A. Adair and D. Cunningham, Winchester 
street, merchants. J. Collyer, Gosport, pain- 
ter. J. Jacobs and J. Hayward, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, merchants. FE Kent, Gedney hill, 
Lincoln, draper. J. Lyon, London street, Lon- 
don, broker. J. Maemichael, T. Gitton, and 
W. Macmichael, Bridgnorth, Salop, bankers. 
W. Mathieson,G. R. Lapraik, Bishopsgate 
street, without, tailors. J. Mayer, Camomile st. 
Lond merchant. ‘T. Maxfield, Halstead, Essex, 

rocer. J. Park, Walcot, Somerset, carpenter. 

. Pearson, Westoe, Durham, ship owner. J. 
Sheffield, Green street, Bath, carver and gilder. 
J.C. Tonge, Stockbridge, Southampton, tailor. 

BANKRUPTS, Feb, 21. 
Saint T. St. Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, Sol 

King, Sergeant’s inn. 

Andras P. Melcombe Regis, Dorset, Sols. Dax 
and Co Dougbty street. 

Bush W, Saffron Walden, builder. Sols. Gri- 
maldi and Co. Copthall court. 

Hoffman L. Liverpool, brewer. Sol. Chester, 

Staple inn, 

Page J. Bermondsey, grocer. Sol. Buckle, Size 
ane. 

Young J. and J, Deakin, Sheffield, button ma- 
kers. Sol. Stocker, Furnival’s inn. 

Baker John, Bath, tailor. Sols. Highmore, 9, 

Scott's yard. 

Ronalds F. H. and J. Singleton, Foster lane, 
warehousemen. Sol. Phipps, Basinghall street. 
Bone G. Kent road, merchant. Sol. Hall, 

Threadneedle street. 

Brush J A. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Lowe, 

Southampton buildings. 

Eaudley C. Stockport, cotton spinner, Sol. 

Milne, Temple, 

Pabliston ‘T, York, currier. Sol. Cordale, Gray’s 
inn, 
Hawkes J. Ipswich, pawn broker Sol. Baxter, 

Furnival’s intr 
Rigby W. Liverpool, corn factor. Sol. Clarke, 

Chancery lane. 

Brown C. Panton street, jeweller. Sol. Hamil- 
ton, Tavistock row, Covent Garden 

Hill J. Bristol, dealer. Sol. Bigg, Southampton 
buildings. 


CERTIFICATES, Mar. 14. 

W. Hill, Kidderminster, hatter. G. Hazell, 

Saltford, Somerset. victualler. W.K. North- 
all, Wolverhampton, schoolmaster, C. Rodgers, 
Melton Mowbray, Leicester, grocer. R. Bur- 
rows, Upper Thames street, merchant, P. Sam- 
bell, East Stonehouse, Devon, merchant. W. 
Gedge, Angel court, Throgmorton street, wine 
merchant. G. Shiffner, St. Michael's alley, 
Cornhill, insurance broker. J. A. Ellis, Great 
Yarmouth, innkeeper. J. Houtson, Manches- 
ter, and T. Smith, Middleton, cotton spinners. 
S. K. Brewer, Henrietta street, Covent garden, 
sitk manufacturer. E. Yendall, Earl street, 


Blackfriars, corn dealer. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Fb. 20, 1817 F ire-Office Shares, &c. Feb. 20. 

Canals. 6a; 
Chesterfield .... Div. 5!..... 192 — 
Coventry... (Div. 441.) .. 920 — 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.41.) — 0 
Grand Janction ...(Div. 61.).. 220 — 
Grand Surry 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 100 — 
Huddersfield —— 
Keanett and Avon 
Leeds and Liverpool bg 101,)250 — 
Lancaster — 
Oxford ...... Div. 311. vee 615 — 
Oe 
Stratford & Avon........06 
Thames and Medway ...... 

Docks. 

Commercial .... Div. 51.... 
East India.....-.. Div. 71... 
London ..:... Div. 4l..... 
West India .... Div.102,.... — 


Insurance Companies. 
Albion...... 5%0sh..£50 pd. 50 
County 


American pot-ash, percwt 2 
Ditto 
Barilla 
Brandy, Cogniac,bord.gal. 0 
Camphire, refined .. ib. 9 
Ditto 13 
Cechineal, fine black, |b. 1 1 
Ditto, East-India .... 0 
Coffee, fine bord... .ewt. 5 
Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 0 
Ditto Jamaica .. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 5 
Elephants’ Teeth ......22 
~—— Serivelloes 23 
Flax, Riga 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 12 
Geneva, Holl. bend. gal. 0 
Ditto, English...... 0 
Gum Arebic, Turkey,ewt.10 
Hemp, Riga, 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Indigo, Varaccas .. Ib. 0 
Ditto East-India.... 0 
TronBritish bars .. ten 13 
DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 0 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 18 
Lead in pigs...... 0 
i 0 


co & 
Sltlalls 
LI titi itidds 


_ 
o 


OO N— OW” 


~ 
ww 


Hope 50 Spd. .. 
Imperial ......500 50pd. .. 
London 
Royal Exchange .. Div. 10.. 


Union Fire Life 100).20 pd. 27 
Water Works. 
Grand Junction 58 
London Bridge.... Div.31. 10s 52 
Manchester and Salford .... 42 
Portsmouth and Farlingtond50/ 10 
Ditto (New) 50 ..Div.6..... 34 
South London 
West Middlesex ...100..... 49 
Bridges. 
Southwark .,... 
Waterloo 0 
Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pa. 60 — 
Ditto Newdo40sh.ali pd. ....32 — 
Vauxhall Bonds 97 pd.... 38 — 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 75 gs. 
Russel 25 gs. 
Surry 30 gs. 


Ditto white .... 0 
Logwood 8 
Madder, Dutch crop,cwt. 
Mahogany ft. 

Oil, Lueca..24 gal. jar 18 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 2 
Dittowhale ........ 52 
Ditto spermaceti ..ton120 

Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 

Raisins, bloom... .cwt. 

Rice, Carolina bond . 

Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 

Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 

Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 

Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 

Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto yellow 

Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 

Tin in blocks......cwt. 

Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 
Ditto Virginia .,.... 

Wax, Guinea......cwt. 

Whiale-fins (Greenl ) ton 7 

ine : 

Red Port, bond pipe .. 32 

Ditto Lisbon .......... 38 

Ditto Madeira........ 55 

Ditto Mountain........ 28 

Ditto Caleavella...... 0 

Ditto Sherry....... butt 22 

Ditto ‘Claret 16 


British Copper Comp. 100 sh. — — 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver.. 14 0 
Butspill 
Great Hewas....15 pd ...... 20 — 


Highgate Archway........++ 6 6 
Miscellaneous. 

Auction Mart.........+.... 20 10 — 
Five per cent. City Bonds.... 107 — — 
Chelsea .. 10 sh. Div.12.... —— — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 34 — — — 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. —— —— 
East London. .1002. sh. 
Gas Lightand Coke Company 63 — — o 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Commercial Chronicle. 


Dryness 
by Leslie's 
Hygrom. 


Barome, 


11o’clock 


o'clock 
Morning 


Height of 


26 Fair 
27 Fair 
0 Stormy 
0 Rain 
16 Fair 
Showry 
Fair 
Fair 
(24 Fair 
Stormy 
Fair 
Snow 
Fogg 
Fr.st.n, 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Foggy 
Foggy 
Foggy 
Foggy 
Foggy 
Foggy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


= 


j 

Inches. 


0 Showry 
0 Showry 


London Premiwms of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s, 
Africa, 2qs. 
Amelia Island, Ogs. to Ogs. 
Ameriean States, 30s. to 35s. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. to 30s. 
Brazils, 35s. to 2 gs. 
Hamburgh, &c. 20s. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 2s. to 30s. 
Canada, 29s. 
Cape of Good Hope, 24 ys. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. 2gs. 
East-India (Co, ships) 3gs.to 349s. 
out and home, 7gs. 
France, 15s. 9d. to 208. 
Gibraltar, 25s. to 30s. 
Gottenbuigh, gs. 
Greenland, out and home, gs. 
Holland, 20s. 
Honduras, &c. 2gs. 
Jamaica, 35s. 
Leeward Islands, 25s. to 30s. 
Madeira, 25s. to 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, &c. 34s. 
Malaga, 30s. to 2gs. 
Newfoundland, I4gs. 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
River Plate, 2hgs. 
Southera Fishery, out and home, 10ge. 
Stockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, Sc.0gs. to Ogs. 


Smithfield, per stone of 8h.to sink the Offal 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loafto weigh 17lb. Goz.....4s. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ..eec.l 1 
The half ditto ditto 2 22 ......0 6§ 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 8 00] Ox Nobles.. 7 00 
Champions .. 7 0 0| Apple -7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 


Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam 


SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 
Loaves, 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to 


COTTON TWIST. 
Feb. 19. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 4d. 
No. 120 6s, 7d. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 10d. 
Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance, 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Jan. 27. .. 33s 6d to 44 0 | 37s 0d to 44 O 

Feb. 6... 378 0 00 0! 338s 0d 436 

13... 39880 33s 0d 436 

20. .. 35s 0 37 0| 36s 0d 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 19% 45|b. per doz. 
Crop hides for cut. 21 | Ditto 50 to 70.. 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large... — 
Soap; yellow, 96s.; mottled 104s.; eurd 108 
CanDtues; per doz. 1fs. 6d. ; moulds 12s. 0d, 


23 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 40 
Amsterdam, us. 36-10 
Dittoat sight 36-4 
Rotterdam 11-7 
Hamb. us. 24 34 
Altona us. 2 34-1 
Paris, 3d.d. 24 
Ditto, 2 us, 24.20 
Madrid 40} Dublin 
Cadiz, 394 | Cork 

Agio Baukof Holland, 2 per cent. 


Palermo, per oz 129d, 
Leghorn 512 
Genoa 473 
! Venice, 24-70 
Naples 

Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio Janeiro 


HAY and STRAW .—at SMITHFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 


— 
1056 
| 
Jan 21 | 
22 
23 
92 
’ 
26) 40/49 40}  ,70 
27 | 37 | 41 | 37 80 
28140] 46| 35 | 
29/ 32/45/45] ,42 
30 | 45 | 45 | 40 
Feb. 1| 41132! 101 Jan. 23..4 016 0/5 8/0 0 
2/27] 35 | 32 | 30... 4 4{5 4/6 6/5 610 
3197! 40! 32{ Feb. 6 ..4 4/6 6/6 0 
4 | 28 35) 30 03 | 13 4/6 0/7 4]0 0 
5 | 28 | 45 | 32 | 
7 | 30 | 29! 30,00 129s 
8 | 21 | 28 | 99,97] 122s 
10 | 26 | 32 | 32 450 
-— 11 | 33 | 37 | 33 | 30,05 
a oe 12 | 33 | 36 | 3¢ 04 
13 | 32| 40 | 
14 | 33 | 42 | 99,80 
15 | 32 | 40 | 37| 82 
16 | 37 | 47 | 46 
17/44/54) 45] 
6— 18 | 44 | 52 50 0 Rain 
19 | 43 | 52} 44] 
20/37] 40/ 92 
9 
£. 
Jan 32 OF 2 0 0 610 0 
29..5 5 28 Oj 610 
Feb. 5..5 0 280); 660 
5 28 0] 610 0 


30 


Lt 
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Daily Price ¢ of STOCKS, from 22iud Jannary, to 21st of a“? ebruary, 1818, 
222914) 81g 81 802) 992 1052| — fos —— | — | 812 
22.2914) 81 802803792! '1054} — |202 793} —— | — /109 | 8g! 27p 80} 
- 24,290 | 802 972 29 99° — |202 — —— [2422/107 — (26), 8 
79° 983 1042) — —— {2401/1907 | — | 7 
27) — | 801 793 ‘79! 733 104) — | —— | — | 79 
28\289 80: 793,791 2° 9631042] — (20% 783] —— | — | 799) 
291288 | | 99) 1053] — |.0'13-16, — | —— (107 — 80 | 
30241 | soi 792792 79) 9821053) — |20% —— [240/108 | — | 80, 
793 983,105 | — 202 784 —— {240 — 27p | 79% 
eb. 
2} — | 793 79) 983105 — | —— | —| | — | — | 79! 
3/2854 792 2 983 — (203 783} —~ |-— | 79! 
4) — | 793 80 |792 2 | — |1052| — 7921) 
| sot 3 ‘agi 80) 9821054) — 20 18-16, — | 99 | 872i30p | 
6/289} 802 81380; 2 | 9911061; — 20 13-16; 792] —— [241 | 98 | | 80/) 
7) — | 802 2 | 995106 | — 20 15-16, — | —— 96 | — | 80°. 
$1 80 4 | 995106 | — 20 15-16, —} —— 97 | — | 804” 
10/290! 814 2 | 992106} — 13-16); | —— | — | 97 | — 28p | 
11/2904) 802 811/804 4 | 9921064) — 21 793} —— | —| 97! 89 25p 80:!" 
12290 | 811 21 (804 | 1063] — 21 —| —— 97 | — | 804% 
_ 13,2903 81 802801792! 9921064) — 791} 13 | 97 | — 26p } 80! 
14, — | 802 2 (803791 9941063) — 1 7-16)241 | — | — 22p | 
16 28037 a0) 992105!) — [20 15-16} —| —- | —|}—|— 27p | 
17/289" — 20 15-16) 793] | — | 99 | — 27p | 804 
16 2694! 993106!) — —— 241 |103 | — 6p | 80) 
_ 19/2894, 802 80 793] — | =— [2423/101 | — | 80 
20 2883) sol 99} 1061; — |20 15-16) 79 | —— | — |100 | -- 26p | 79% 
4 ts — [20 15-16, —| —— |—/99 | — pee 79° 
| 
Prices of the 
nd FUNDS, __|FRENCH FUNDS 
Ae] | From Jan. 16, to 
{ 2 leche cls 8) 2 Cent. } Bank 
Jan, | Jan. ifr. c.f fr. ce. 
17,259 | 942 16166 25} 1557 
19268} 94) ——|1042 99} 19165 gu! 1550 — 
20268 91’ ——|1048 87 2265 95) 1570 
| — 2466 40) 1565 — 
— 27:66 89) 1575 — 
Feb. 
AMERICAN FUNDS. see 60 
5166 60 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK. 8 75 1540 
Jaa.27 Feb.10 Jan, 10. 11 55] 1557 
& 13166 15} 1555 — 
nk Shares ........| 34 | 34.1152 — — 16/66 40; 1550 — 
per Cent. .....4....| 110 111 | 1105 1095 — 
Old_6 per cent.......| 98 98 | 98 par — 
New 6 percent. .... | 1043 | 1044 | 1043 | 1054 — 


3 percent ..........| 72 | 724 | 71 — 
. By J.M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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